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INTRODUCTION 


Eucarron is never an autonomous process, divorced from the society it 
serves. It finds its central purpose, its guiding principles, and its ultimate 
goals in the particular social order in which it develops and functions. 
However, an educational system, as an authentic expression of a civilization, 
does not develop spontaneously; it represents, rather, deliberate planning, 
the acceptance or rejection’ of alternatives. Always at the point where edu- 
cational policies are formulated and programs developed, choices have to 
be made among varied possibilities. Thus the choices made, representing 
as they do a positive affirmation of social policy and opening up avenues 
for the achievement of individual and social purpose, affect profoundly the 
destiny of a people and the quality of the civilization they achieve. 
Obviously, some choices are more authentic expressions of the heritage 
of a people than others, and some more than others make education serve 
a dynamic function in the future development of society. But all choices 
between policy alternatives should be made in terms of an adequate 
understanding of the social framework within which the educational 
enterprise is operating and is likely to operate. Such is the case at all 
times but especially so today because of the significant changes taking 
place in our culture and the closer relationships we as a people must 
maintain with other peoples in a rapidly shrinking world. It was these 
considerations that dictated the choice of topics selected by the committee 
for treatment in this issue of the REVIEW. 

Attention should be called to the pattern of organization that has been 
followed. The first chapter is devoted to a review of the literature which 
reappraises the value premises lying at the base of our democratic Society 
and re-examines the functioning of the social institutions which are the 
carriers of these value premises. The second chapter moves more specifically 


into a consideration of the interrelations of democracy and education. The 
third and fourth cha 


pters deal with still more specific aspects of the social 
framework within which education must function, namely, the economic 
and cultural differences in American life and the changing patterns of our 
economic life. The fifth chapter moves out into the broader area of the 
relation of education to the international order. The 


e à final chapter appraises 
our efforts in reshaping our educational policy. 


Altho members of the committee are fully aware that this Review 
does not give complete coverage of the topics selected for treatment, they 
hope and believe that the materials presented will help the professional 
educator to get a clearer understanding of the rélations between education 
and the society it seeks to serve. 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the services of all 
those Who assisted its various members in the preparation of their respec- 
tive chapters, . 


] NEwTON Epwarps, Chairman 
Committee on Social Framework of Education 


CHAPTER I 


The Re-examination of Democratic 
Ideals and Institutions 


GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


Ta publications relating to this topic are so numerous that it has been 
necessary to exercise considerable judgment in selecting the references 
for review. The limitations of space have required the rejection of many 
items that might very well have been included. Without doubt most 
readers will feel that important titles have been omitted. An attempt has 
been made, however, to include materials published since January 1, 1945, 
Which seem to have special importance for this area. 


The American Character and Tradition 


Each succeeding present has a new past. It not only has more past; 


it sees its past from a new vantage, a new perspective, with new attitudes, 
values and needs. Hence the writing of history betrays nearly as much of 
the writer and his day as of the times of which he writes. The great volume 
of contemporary writing about the American past, including biographies 
and autobiographies, represents new assessments, new interpretations of 
our tradition from the perspective of the values and institutions of our 
day. So it is with selections and publications of the writings of our great 
figures, : - 
. Much energy has gone into the reinterpretation of our tradition and 
1n making available the source material on which it is based. Nevins (107) , 
Grierson (59), and Coulter (37) have made scholarly re-examinations of 
the periods immediately before and after the Civil War, throwing new 
light on the background and roots of still-burning issues. Hacker (61) has 
Collected the basic documents of American history, permitting us to get 
Nearer the sources of our tradition. Blegen (19) has written history in 
terms of the lives of the humble and commonplace. Agar (1) condensed 
enry Adams’ monumental nine-volume classic and made it more readily 
available for general use. Paxson (119), Wecter (153) and Schriftgiesser 
(131) explored our more recent past, sometimes with caustic comment. 
Recent years have brought a rich harvest of studies of American protest 
and liberalism. Bowers’ (21) and Lehmann’s (82) studies of Jefferson are 
ìn this mood; biographies of Tom Paine (160), Francis Lieber (55), 
Gene Debs (102), and Peter Algeld (49) give one a lively sense of the 
namic and democratic character of our tradition. Nor is the spirit of 
Protest and democracy dulled as evidenced by the biographies of more 
recent characters such as George Norris (111), Louis Brandeis (95), and 
David Lilienthal (156). 
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Interest in our political origins was expressed in a new edition of 
Becker’s Declaration of Independence (14) and in Beard’s The Enduring 
Federalist (13), Van Doren’s Great Rehearsal (149), and Kelly and 
Harbison’s The American Constitution (74). 

America has always had a self-conscious interest in others’ opinions of 
her from the time of de Tocqueville and Lord Bryce. Commager’s America 
in Perspective (33) and Nevins’ America Through British Eyes (108) 
are collections of such observations. Laski (80) and Hutton (66), them- 
selves British, have given us a contemporary picture of ourselves by very 
intelligent friends. Visson (150) attempted to assess the view others have 
of us today. 

Whatever may be said for our cohesion and national unity, and for our 
national character, America has marked regional characteristics and 
regional problems. It is particularly interesting therefore to find white 
and colored scholars in the South approaching the problem of race rela- 
tions in a similar mood. Thus we see that Howard Odum (113), sociologist, 
and Charles Johnson (68), President of Fiske University, have arrived at 
very similar constructive and hopeful conclusions on the race problem. 
Kennedy (75), and Berge (17) each charged the financial and industrial 
interests of the North and East with obstructing the healthy cultural, 
political, and economic development which otherwise would have oc- 
curred in the South and West. 

Herbert Schneider (130) in A History of American Philosophy has 


done for systematic thought in America what Parrington did for social 
attitudes and ideas. 


American Ideals: Re-examination of the Sources of Democratic 
Ideas and Institutions 


The great descriptive and analytical study of democracy is still de 
Tocqueville’s (42) famous Democracy in America which was .ecently 
republished. Read in its proper perspective de Tocqueville’s work still 
remains a rich mine of analysis and insight. 

Kautsky (73) is a must for anyone who would understand the issues 
among democracy, socialism, and communism. His treatment was a 
distillation of a lifetime of wisdom on a matter of critical importance to 
our time. He identified socialism with Marx and Engels, and communism 
with Lenin. Perry (120) traced the development of our American ideals 
from their sources. The last part of the volume is a 
appraisal of democracy. Gabriel (57) is an exce 
the preceding titles. He traced the forces and 


during the Past century which have formed our contemporary democratic 
idea and ideal. Allen’s (2) Walt Whitman Handbook is a scholarly 
definitive study o 


f America's greatest poet and idealist. Curti (39) traced 
the growth of a common American loyalty. 
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Analysis and Criticism of the Democratic Idea, Institutions, and 
Morals 


The preceding section was concerned with historic roots. The present 
section is concerned with contemporary analysis and criticism. 

Carl Becker (16) re-examined our older values in the light of present 
needs. In Freedom and Responsibility (15) he was concerned lest the 
appeals to naked force usher in a new Dark Age. The Whitehead (155) 
and Dewey (43) volumes are collections of recent essays, many of which 
are devoted to problems of values, democracy, and human relations. 
Tawney (140) is a reprint of an old classic which challenged the basic 
assumptions of an acquisitive society. 

Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Krikorian (79), is an inter- 
pretation of the disclosures of science and scientific method. The claim is 
made that the method of science makes it the only secure philosophy for 
democracy, since all its positions are open and subject to check and veri- 
fication. Jacques Maritain (93), a Catholic philosopher, traced the funda- 
mental errors” of the modern world to Descartes. Weldon (154) in States 
and Morals showed the moral roots of our political life. M 

Ernst (48), Douglas (46), Arnall (5), and Frank (54), all e in 
public life, have attempted to state the fundamental issues and problems 
confronting the American people and to underline the values of the rec 
by which they can move forward. Chase (30) has written. in a similar 
vein. Mumford (104) challenged the “Liberals” and the ioe goer 
with lack of clarity, lack of vision, and lack of conviction. Many rea 
are likely to feel, however, that he is not very careful in defining the 
Point of view he attacks. . - 

C. I. Lewis (84) has made the most profound and systematic analysis 
of the problem of values of which the writer is aware. Here is a secure 
Philosophic cornerstone for the democratic way of life. No one with philo- 
Sophic.»retentions can afford to neglect this volume. Tt was written am 
the general Dewey point of view but approached with the nanman o 
Symbolic logic. Friedman (56) made a very competent analysis of various 
aPproaches to evaluation and methods of measurement. 


One i nt developments of our time is the growing social 
She p The atomic bomb and Hiroshima 


ing ]. As a result we find the atomic 
ms of money for the education 


plished a bulletin (7) in which they have 


ur common life. Few problems are more 
] interests and specialized occupations to 
dedicate themselves to it. The Bulletin of 
l history because of its preoccu- 


Unctional responsibilities to o 
acute than the failure of specia 
Understand their social role or to 
the Atomic Scientists is making intellectua 
Pation with this problem. 
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Intellectual Method, Science and Democracy 


There are many who see science not only as the great moving force 
of the modern world, but when extended to human affairs as the heart of 
democratic method. Conant (36) was among those who have developed 
this thesis. Skyrock (135) presented an admirable instance of the cultural 
approach to the study of a science. He traced the development of modern 
medicine in its interrelationships with the other sciences, politics, economies, 
and the general culture. 

Cannon's (27) great autobiography was important because of his dis- 
cussions of the logic, methods, and the personal character of scientists. 
Polya's (121) How To Solve It analyzed the methods of discovery and 
invention. Dunham (47) has made a critical analysis of some of the 
social illusions which rob mankind of abundance, equality, peace, and 
Íreedom. This book pointed the alternative to science as sanction for belief 
and method of social control. 


Threats to Democracy: Methods of Defense and Attack 


Stuart Chase (29) discussed the transition from an individualistic, 
laissez-faire, competitive economy and politics which still employ the 
stereotypes of the earlier economy. The struggle of big interests to milk 
the economy not only destroys public welfare but any interest in an under- 
standing of public welfare. 

Baldwin (9) followed the same line of thought in connection with the 
problem of the big military. While excessive military weakness can invite 
attack, excessive strength can precipitate war. Not only that; it might 
seriously threaten our civil liberties and carry an overwhelming weight 
in the councils of government. 

Koestler (77), Kravchenko (78) and Orwell (115) dealt with the threat 
of communism to democracy. Orwell's brilliant satire on the rise.-f dic- 
tatorship under the guise of democracy is worthy of Jonathan Swift. 

Ross (126) discussed the achievement of the F. E. P. C. during wartime. 
Prejudice and Property (32) was presented as the brief against racial 
covenants before the Supreme Court recently. Moon (101) underscored 
not only the moral but the economic costs of prejudice which are incal- 
culable. 

Brunner (25) pointed out that men suffering most heavily from in- 
justice may not prefer formal democracy to totalitarianism. Had the church 
preached justice in due time a “proletariat would probably never have 
come into existence." A Protestant theologian, he is opposed to absolu- 
tistic individualism and to collectivism. 

Asch (6), Parkes (118), Steinberg (137), McWilliams (91), and Katkov 
(72) all wrote concerning the problem of anti-Semitism. Mary Ovington 
(117) wrote the history of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 
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Lilge (85), Fine (52), Dewey (44), and Brameld (23) analyzed some 
serious problems in education. Chatto (31) and Oland (114) reported the 
work of the Springfield schools in their attack upon prejudice. MacIver 
(89), de Huszar (41) and Lohman (87) dealt with democratic methods 
and technics. Lohman's manual should be in the hands of every police 
officer in the nation. All the books in this group have made significant 
contributions to the understanding of the problem of intergroup relations 
and to the technics and processes of democracy. 

Among the most important, if not the most important publication in 
this field, was the Report of the President's Committee on. Civil Rights 
(148). Its appearance was a great event in the history of democracy. 

Jordan's Manifesto for the Atomic Age (70) represented the point of 
view of the Association of Atomic Scientists regarding the meaning of 
the atom bomb and of atomic energy for the future of man and democracy. 
Cousins’ (38) Modern Man is Obsolete tried to awaken modern man to his 
tremendous need for intellectual and moral growth to meet the challenge 


of atomic warfare. 


Communications 


The vitality of democracy depends in no small way upon the free and 
fair dissemination of information and ideas. Lyman Bryson (26), Leonard 
Doob (45), Alexander Meiklejohn (96), and Marshall Field (51) analyzed 
and developed this general problem. 

The Serii rd established a commission on freedom of the 
press. The commission was to survey the freedom functions, and responsi- 
bility of the various communications media, radio, press, and films. 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples (35) was its first report and raised many 
challenging issues. Professor Hocking (63), for the commission, developed 
à philosophic framework of principles to guide the commission. The 

omr-ission on Freedom of the Press (34) presented a report, A Free and 
Reasonable Press. Ruth Inglis (67) reported on Freedom of the Movies 
for the commission. Nine Nieman fellows under the editorship of Leon 
Svirsky (139) described the kind of press professional journalists would 
ike to work on and for. John Tebbel (141, 142) made two case studies of 

merican journalism: the story of the Medill, McCormick, and Patterson 
amilies, and George Horace Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post. 
iliamson (158) made a similar study of F rank Gannett. Robert Jones 
69) wrote a history of American journalism. Hughes (65) traced the 
Origin of the “Yellow Press." George Seldes (133) challenged the char- 
acter and integrity of American journalism in his attack upon the owners 
and editors of the American press. ] 
1 of the British Broadcasting Company 


Siepman (134), a former official road 
and a former consultant of the Federal Communications Commission, 
analyzed the American radio industry and its significance for American 


emocracy. He believes the air belongs to the people and should be made 
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to serve their needs. He sees in the development of frequency modulation 
a second chance for the radio industry and the American people to make 
radio serve public interest. 

The University Press as an institution plays a crucial role in American 
publishing. This role is analyzed in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(129), and by Wilson and Tauber (159). 


Education and the Democratic Idea 


It was not planned to include any extensive list of educational titles in 
this review. Those listed are included because of their more explicit bear- 
ing on the democratic ideal. Since the professional worker will be familiar 
with these titles thru the educational press, little comment here is needed. 

Hook (64) and Berkson (18) have re-examined our educational theory 
in light of our democratic idea. Both are profound and stirring. Brameld 
(22) wrote of an educational experiment in helping young people achieve 
a democratic orientation to their futures. Kirkendall (76) presented an 
official statement of the position of more than 50,000 union teachers. 

Raup (124) made an effort to clarify the meaning of discipline for 
democracy. Yesipov's (161) I Want to Be Like Stalin has proved to be 
invaluable in giving us insight into Soviet discipline. It was a translation 
of selections from a Soviet text on pedagogy dealing with civic education. 
It set forth a well-nigh technically perfect method whose very perfection 
frightens one. We have nothing comparable in the cultivation of democratic 
citizenship. Our democracy would be secure against all odds if we had 
a generation of schooling as effectively oriented to the democratic idea. 

Much excellent thinking has gone into the re-examination of higher 
education. The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (147) was a historic landmark. While not concerned with curriculum 
or method, it was a very ambitious study of goals, equalization of oppor- 
tunity, organization, and basic data on financing. On the whole iis a 
magnificent combination of idealism and realism, 


Democracy and Economics 


The depression, the enormous growth of monopoly, and the war economy 
have all stimulated a remarkable effort to re-examine the basic premises 
of our economic theory. A wholesome effort on the part of economic 
thinkers to shake off an older theological cast of mind and to explore 
economic phenomena with a fresh approach is apparent, Most important, 
the concept of “Economic Man” seems to have been pretty well buried. 
Economic phenomena has come to be recognized as an organic function of 
the social process. Ayers (8), for 


i example, assigned to economics the task 
of helping us to find out how to fulfill our deeper needs. For him it was a 


realistic strong right arm of democratic idealism. 
Ruml (127) analyzed business as a human function. Its task is to 
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prepare things for use, provide people with significant purposeful activity, 
and to give them a way to save part of what they earn. The ultimate test 
of business is whether it helps or hinders people to achieve personal dignity 
and freedom. The demand for freedom, he said, is the demand for growth, 
for life, in mind and spirit as well as body. The business of government 
is to maintain and protect freedom, freedom not only for business, but 
freedom for all men. Both must constantly be judged by this test. Unfortu- 
nately little or no attention is given to the effort of business to capture 
government to use it for its narrow ends. 

It is here that the studies of Marlio (94), Sasuly (128), and Stocking 
and Watkins (138) are important. They all dealt with one of the great 
problems of our age, the concentration of economic power in cartels and 
large corporations. Burns and Cain (146) have studied this problem in 


relation to the power industry. 


Resources and Population 


ved interest in the problem of population 
d that at the present rate of increase, 
ears. Yet present arable land is 
lation. More disquieting is 


Recent years have seen a renev 
as related to resources. It is estimate 
world population will double in seventy y 
scarcely adequate to support the present popu : 
the n ser bu soil noce. is stripping the earth of our best soils 
in all countries save Western Europe and Japan. It would seem therefore 
that if mankind is to avert world catastrophe, the rate of population in- 
crease must be reduced on the one hand and land usage must be revolu- 
tionize ther. j 

M fü 43) study was profoundly disquieting. The peoples of 
Southeast Asia and Oceania are multiplying very rapidly. At the same time 
they are denuding their lands of soil by bad management. If this continues 
the consequences for peace and war are ominous. 

Osborn (116) and Vogt (151) dealt with the same problem ona world 
basis, Osborn pointed out that man himself is a geological factor which 
is rapidly destroying the basis of life on the planet. Bromfield (24), a 
lover of the soil and of farming, has written an important book about 
agriculture and human life. The book gives great hope for what may be 
done to restore the geological and biological basis of life on this planet. 
It is clear that unless the world can cope with the joint problems of popu- 
lation growth and land use we are confronted with almost continuous 
warfare and destruction of soils until the planet becomes unfit for life 
of any kind. p ae 

Schultz (132) held that a necessary condition for continuing agricultural 
Prosperity is full employment and high production on the part of industry. 
This will mean an average rate of increase in productivity of 4 to 6 percent. 
Agriculture in turn should increase its production at the rate of 2 percent 
per year. Griswold (60) argued that a healthy agricultural life is the 
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cornerstone of democracy. Harding (62) showed the great achievements 
of Federal Agricultural Research in increased agricultural productivity. 


Democracy and the Labor Movement 


The first act of the dictators in Italy, Japan, the Balkans, Germany, 
Spain, and Russia has been to either destroy the labor movement or to 
subject it to government domination. In either instance free labor has 
been killed. Hence the development of labor in America is of great signifi- 
cance to our democracy. Free labor and democracy are complementary 
terms, each essential to the other. 

Roe (125), Wechsler (152), and Mills (100) were impressed with the 
great power in the hands of leaders of big unions. At the same time, 
Barbash (10), Botany Mills (20), Lever and Goodell (83), and the 
National Planning Association (106) studied the cooperative possibilities 
between labor and management. This movement of labor management 
cooperation may in the long run prove one of the great developments of 
our time and the ultimate safeguard of our democracy. There has been, 
however, little significant activity to bring the consuming public into the 
cooperative picture. Yet certainly, the public often has as great a stake in 


industrial peace and the terms of that peace as does either of the other 
parties. 


Organization for Democracy: Political Theory, Practice and 
Institutions 


The recent past has seen considerable re-examination of our basic 
political theory. Merriam (97), in a summary volume, presented the 
thoughts of a great politician, scientist and democrat. Weldon (154) made 
a fundamental examination of the moral sanctions upon which states 
are built, and of their roots in the basic values of the people. Societies 
with differences in basic values can get along together only if neither 
claims to be “right” or absolute. They must avoid mutual abuse and they 
must avoid moral or religious issues. 

Maclver (90) studied government in relation to the other institutions 
and forces in society as an organic function of the total culture. His point 
of view stressed the roots of government in the familiar everyday affairs 
of life. Ernest Barker (11), the foremost British Aristotelian scholar, has 
translated the greatest text ever written on politics, a seminal source of 
democratic idealism in spite of Aristotle's aristocratic background and 
predilections. Charles Beard (12), in familiar conversational form, dis- 
cussed the fundamental concepts underlying the American system of 
government. 

Cassirier (28), one of the major bequests of Hitler to American scholar- 
ship and philosophy, traced the development of political thought in the 


western world and the role of myth in political life. Lasswell (81) developed 
the theme of personality in politics. 
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Not only has there been searching of heart and mind for theoretical 
orientation to our political life, but much good thinking has gone into the 
restructuring of major political institutions. Galloway’s (58) study, for 
example, was a veritable “encyclopedia on the American Congress,” an 
important study of the problems of congress and congressmen. Finletter 
(53) questioned whether the present division of powers in our government 
may not result in collapse in the presence of the momentous problems with 
which it must cope. Pritchett (122) and Curtis (40) studied the Supreme 
Court in its contemporary role while Newman and Miller (110) were con- 
cerned with the impact of atomic energy upon our political structures. 
Allen (3) and Milligan (98) reported on municipal politics in America 
while Moscow (103) analyzed the political forces and practices of New 


York State. 

The experience of two 
nessee Valley Authority have persuaded increasing nu 
people that planning is essential to any modern societ u 
They pointed out that there is nothing in the idea of planning that is con- 
trary to democracy. It is rather a matter of planning democratically. 
Lorwin (88) has developed a most fundamental statement of the basic 
philosophy of planning in American democratic terms. Mannheim (92) 
has outlined a theoretical approach to planning. He developed the con- 
tinuity of planning with the Western democratic Christian culture. His 
was a profound sociological and philosophical analysis. Lilienthal (86) has 
made an invaluable report on the greatest American political-economic 


experiment in our time. 
The crucial problem for 


ment and administration whether publi y 
in this area is of supreme importance. Pritchett (123) analyzed the 


Tennessee Valley Authority as a problem in public administration. 
Appleby's (4) Big Democracy was a brilliant analysis of the central prob- 
lems.of public administration, particularly at the top level. As Under 


Secretary of Agriculture for many years and as Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in the last years under Roosevelt he speaks with the 


authority of experience. 


world wars and the development of the Ten- 
mbers of thoughtful 


y if it is to survive. 


democracy is the democratization of manage- 
c or private. Therefore, the thinking 


The Nature of Man and Culture 

If we think of democracy as a way of life, political, economic, moral, 
intellectual, esthetic, and religious, then our growing knowledge of man 
and culture must constantly redefine our concept of democracy. 

One of the most significant developments of recent years was the organ- 
ization of the Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues. Here we 
find one of the finest illustrations of the relation of science to democracy. 
Members of this society and the society as an organization have employed 
the method of science for the illumination of the democratic idea as well as 
Social issues. The society has published yearbooks since 1943. 
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The Journal of Social Issues (136) threw new light on human relations 
in all our institutions and on problems of world order itself. Murphy and 
others (105) have focused their scientific technics and resources upon the 
problem of peace. Newcomb and Hartley (109) have collected the recent 
materials in social psychology which bear on fundamental social and 
democratic problems. The work of this society revealed the enormous poten- 
tials of the sciences in serving the social and moral needs of men once 
scientists recognize their democratic responsibilities. 

Kardiner (71) studied the relation of early child training to the general 
culture. This study suggested that the most important thing about a culture 
is its methods of early childhood training. This further suggests that a 
democracy can do nothing more important than to encourage the scientific 
study of child care and to disseminate the results of that study. 


The Philosophy of History and Culture 


A general theory of culture, Fiebleman (50) said, must serve as the 
conceptual framework for the social-human sciences, just as physics and 
biology provide conceptual frameworks for subordinate natural sciences. 
The individual; economic life; and political, educational, and other insti- 
tutions can be understood only within the context of cultures. Hence the 
secure progress of the various human-social sciences depends upon the 
intellectual structure supplied by a theory of culture. Fiebleman approached 
his problem from the standpoint of ontology and from empirical fact. 
He believes that his conceptual framework is more general than other 
approaches but may include them and is prepared to meet the test of 
applicability. 

Toynbee (144, 145) took civilization as the unit of study. The effort to 
understand smaller units apart from the civilization is abortive and incon- 
clusive. The dynamics of civilization operate thruout it. Sub-units have 


meaning only as seen in the context of the forces which permegte the 
civilization. ý 

On the basis of this study of a number of civilizations he undertook to 
generalize about them, to identify their dynamics. He concluded that the 
basic facts about them are the facts of challenge and response. Civilizations 
that fail to respond to challenge or which fail to meet their challenge decay; 
yet each response creates new conditions and new challenges. So long as 
the civilization continues to respond effectively it remains dynamic. 

Northrop (112) analyzed the basic philosophic presuppositions of the 
various cultures. He assumed that world unity depends upon the develop- 
ment of a world culture which in turn depends upon a common world 
outlook. Hence he proposed the task of reconciling, expanding, and sup- 
plementing our basic values and preconceptions as a basis for a common 
philosophy of world culture. Whatever one may think of his proposal, it 
is fascinating and very provocative and informative. 

Whyte (157) stated his belief that we are witnessing the collapse of 
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European civilization (of which we are a part) but that a new and very 
much grander civilization is struggling for birth. He thinks it is founded 
upon values, concepts, and modes of thought which are contrary to the 
character of man and nature, and hence lead us from one type of frustra- 
tion to another. However, as men forsake old values and modes of thought 
because of failure to lead them fruitfully, their disillusion will clear the 
way for ideals and modes of thought, more congruous to the nature of the 
world and man, which in turn will lead them to more effective controls of 
their common life. This shift to a new way of life will involve a cultural 
transformation as profound and extensive as the shift from pagan to 
modern civilization. " 
This shift may not mean the discarding of our contemporary civilization. 
On the contrary most of it will remain intact. It will mean rather the recon- 
struction of certain basic attitudes, values, preconceptions, and methods 
of thinking. It will involve a change in perspective that will preserve the 
great achievements of the western world but in such a way that they will 
form an organic culture. His analysis and proposals are stated very 
persuasively, even excitingly. For all he may seem so bold he is actually 
speaking in the idiom and ideology of recent developments in the ains 
and philosophy. He is really saying we must now reconstruct our ip 
of values, thought, and culture in terms of our present best thought. 
Failure to do so will mean the collapse of "Western civilization. However, 
he is optimistic in his faith that the superior effectiveness of recent Nc 
of thought will give them such operative and persuasive advantage that they 


will readily supplant the old. 
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CHAPTER II 


Democratie Behavior and the Educative Process 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


Gisoiszix comprehensive coverage is almost impossible to insure in this 
area, partly because commonly recognized content boundaries either do 
not exist or are difficult to distinguish. Most of the studies here cited are 
empirical essays in the semiliterary tradition rather than strictly experi- 
mental monographs, but taken as a whole they represent a sustained effort 
to mature and refine intellectual constructs to the point where definite 
hypotheses may be framed and tested. The summary which follows should 
Support this assertion. 


Miscellaneous Social-Science Background 


A tentative characterization of the relevant literature during the post- 
war years of 1946, 1947, and most of 1948 indicates a continuation with 
diminished intensity of the emphases developed in the decade preceding 
the war. For example, the figures on the heavy concentration of profits of 
corporations and the sharply skewed distribution of the national income 
assembled by Edwards and Richey (16) suggest that the basic financial 
pattern of rewards for different social strata in the United States has 
remained essentially unaltered for more than a generation. The public 
Schools as well as many other institutions have evidently not slowed the 
long-term drift toward economic monopoly or significantly reduced the 
inequalities of pecuniary power so pronounced in American culture. 
Recent discussions in the educational press have acknowledged this situa- 
tion to constitute a persistent problem of democracy, but compared with 
former.sears there is a marked absence of any deep concern or sense of 
urgency in dealing with its many implications. The new treatment of an old 
theme by Payne and Hartmann (34) constituted an exception to this 
general assertion, particularly where it challenged the conventional view 
that even the admittedly unattained equality of opportunity for unequals 
Was sufficient to meet evolving democratic standards. f 

Linked with this ever-present issue of progress toward an internal 
economic democracy are the grim issues of foreign relations, federal world 
government, control of the atomic bomb, conscription and military train- 
ing, rearmament, and the persistent diplomatic tension between the gov- 
ernments of the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R., a colossal power struggle 
in which rival conceptions of the nature of democracy play a prominent 
Part. The propagandists for the Soviet Union (45) have argued that 


Article 123 of the Soviet Constit s amended February 25, 1947, con- 
iftzens, irrespective of their nation- 
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ality or race, in all spheres of economic, governmental, cultural, political, 
and other public activity makes that system more authentically “demo- 
cratic” than the American, even tho the reality of Communist dictatorship 
is tacitly admitted. This recognition of the asset-value of a cherished 
word plus some effort to show that it correctly describes a social reality 
is significant since originally the Bolshevik regime under Lenin expressed 
great scorn for the forms and phrases of “bourgeois” democracies. 

Gallup (17) reported that in answer to the question “Do you think there 
is democracy in the following countries?” the American sample responded 
Yes in 88 percent of the cases for the United States, 48 percent for England, 
5 percent for Russia, and 4 percent for Spain. Somewhat smaller per- 
cents in France, Sweden, Holland, and Norway agree roughly with the 
order of this native “self-estimate.” In all these countries, plus England 
and Canada, when voters were asked, “What does the term ‘democracy’ 
mean to you?” three main categories of replies were given, viz., popular 
government, freedom of speech, and equality. The comparatively low posi- 
tion of England is puzzling, altho the figure of 48 percent given by Amer- 
icans is oddly similar to the 50 percent given by English respondents them- 
selves living under a labor government. 

Parke (33) has held that mutual trust between the members of a family 
is the foundation for democracy in the home (by implication, within the 
largest social group as well) and the family council is advocated as a 
method for furthering favorable personality growth. Felix Cohen (9), in 
an impressive analysis of the claims of four scholarly commissions that 
Puerto Rico’s basic problem is overpopulation (presumably correctible by 
rigorous birth control) maintained instead that poverty occurs wherever a 
nation exports matter and imports mind, i.e., cultural skills, and that 


p ini 
mr and illiteracy are extravagances that no poor country can 
afford. 


Recent Concepts from Social Psychology 

The halting efforts of educational psychologists to explore this area have 
been strongly reenforced by recent activities of some pioneering social 
psychologists, e.g., Krech and Crutchfield (27). In their text, written from 
an orthodox field-theoretical position, they indicated how configurationism 
offers a basis for eliminating racism, industrial conflict, and war—the 
three main areas in which undemocratic behavior dominates. Their appli- 
cation of the holistic or organismic conception to the control of group 


prejudice was summarized in the following principles and recommenda- 
tions: 


I. The over-all content of the child's education must be carefully syn- 
chronized with the objectives of teaching for democracy ; 

2. The educational program must be carried out under appropriate 
general conditions; 
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3. A school program must enlist the support of the children's parents; 

4. Specific intercultural education must avoid emphasizing or creating 
differences, e.g., “to ask a Mexican child to report on the culture of the 
Chinese and a Protestant child on the religious practices of the Jews would 
be more effective than to ask the Mexican child to come dressed to school 
in his native costume or to ask the Chinese child to tell the other children 
how to prepare *bird's nest soup’ "; 

5. Education for democracy must include training in the technics of 


democracy. 


Similarly, Vaughan’s less systematic but more comprehensive text (46) 
was built on the related convictions that “we can create the kind of society 
we want for the satisfaction of our needs if we plan our institutional 
arrangements to accord with what we already know about human values” 
and that “democracy is probably the best system for promoting human 
happiness” because it best meets the mental hygiene ideals of mature and 
independent thinking. This attractive thesis is presumably correct in the 
long run and in a more fully developed democratic world order, but the 
possibility that non- or even anti-democratic systems may yield less short- 
term frustration for a majority in a certain growth phase has not been either 
logically or empirically excluded; indeed, their appearance would otherwise 
pose a profounder psychological riddle than is already the case. 

Two articles by Hopkins (25, 26) were directed to educators as the key 
people for meeting the dual challenge implied in the critical world situa- 
tion and the newest knowledge of human behavior. The (a) authoritarian, 
(b) revolt, and (c) cooperative technics have all been tested in personal 
relations, but the last procedure is the only one consistent with democratic 
wholeness. Three great institutions—the school, the church, and the eco- 
nomic system—have so refined their controls over conduct in terms of 
power (the dinosaur model) that man is threatened with oblivion unless 
better differentiated *creodont" ideas are vigorously espoused (the term 
comes from man's presumptive mammalian predecessor in the Mesozoic 
era). 

A modest illustration of what this orientation requires appeared in 
Spalding’s (42) interpretation of educational leadership as helping a 
group define what it ought to want, rebuilding its sense of what is important, 
and finding adequate means of realizing its new desires. In a similar vein, 
Golden (19) offered a semiofficial union labor program of six democratic 
prerequisites for educational policy: (a) extension of educational oppor- 
tunity; (b) extension of democratic control; (c) honest dealing with all 
sides of current issues; (d) training in skilled democratic action; (e) 
education for work; and (f) peace education. Representative of a number 
of small but influential groups who seek to swing all American cultural 
development in the general direction just outlined is the New Century 
Fellowship (31). A parallel movement in Great Britain appeared in the 
commitment of Sir Stafford Cripps (10), influential figure in the Labor 
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Cabinet, to the view that “democracy is the practical application of 
Christian teaching to the governance of society.” 

A novel conceptual development of the doctrine of human equality as 
central to the idea and ideal of democracy was presented in a volume by 
Myers (30). Horace Kallen once spoke of “the parity of the different” in 
a cooperative commonwealth, but Myers apparently goes further and 
literally argues that since every personality is basically of infinite worth 
and infinity does not admit of degrees of more or less, then every man is 
equal to every other in ultimate value on the principle that co — co. 
The implied mandate to create a world society based on this fact of 
human brotherhood was also stressed by Pink (36) and Bahm (3) who 
insisted that fraternity is inherent in democracy because without it the 
will of individuals to surpass and subordinate each other would become 
dominant. 

Between such elevated approaches to the problem and the practical 
recommendations for securing mutual respect of a writer like Haas (21) 
there is an impressive gap. Wilcox (47) asserted that while all men may 
be equal, they are not comparable, and that therefore differentiated training 
appropriate to ability is the democratic way of furthering excellence as it 
confirms the right of each person to attain his deserved status. Taylor 
(44) claimed that from the individual viewpoint, democracy is the way 
for every person to be his best; from the social standpoint, it is cooperative 
self-realization; from the cosmic outlook, it is sharing in creative evolution; 
in sum, it is the most progressive living. The economist Schumpeter (40) 
appeared to be thinking in this spirit when he declared that “a socialist 
form of society will inevitably emerge from an equally inevitable decom- 
position of capitalist society.” 

The need for more authentic cooperative psychologies and institutions 
as the moral basis for democracy was stressed by Guinness (20). He 
maintained that competitive independence is a distortion of the democratic 
principle since it evokes universal fear and insecurity, i.e., a pervasive 
form of undiagnosed mental illness has resulted from the excessive àcsire 
to get ahead and not be registered as inferior by others. War then becomes 
an extreme expression of the concern not to be outdone in the contest for 
power and prestige. An important recognition of this basic thesis appeared 
in several dozen papers contributed to the two-volume Debate Handbook 
on V orld Government issued by the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation under the editorship of Bower Aly (1). The position most strongly 
championed was that the federal solution which has been so effective in 
the United States and some other nations in maintaining internal peace 
is also adequate to ensure it on a planetary basis. The familiar psycho- 
logical barriers to the acceptance of this model on a final grand scale are 
construed as surmountable via discussion. 

In de Jouvenel’s 
difficulties attendin 
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Citing prohibition and the black market as instances, he held that both 
French and American behavior frequently reveal "the people versus the 
people" i.e., the people's decisions and the people's representatives are 
resented by the people as a tyranny and the sovereign in effect revolts 
against the sovereign. To avoid this dual mentality, de Jouvenel recom- 
mended local self-government as providing the best occasion for testing each 
citizen’s opinions against reality. The psychological realism emphasized 
above also appeared in Hollister’s (24) dissertation, Government and the 
Arts of Obedience, which seeks to bring Montesquieu up to date by relating 
the art of governing to group attitudes toward government, i.e., the 


social contexts of authority. 


Data from School and Teaching Situations 


One of the major units in the large Educational Foundations (38) project 
at Teachers College, Columbia University—probably since 1934 the largest 
teacher-training course in America—has been concerned with specifying 
the distinctive traits of a democratic character or personality. Of the 
many features which may be inventoried, prominence was given to the 
fact that the democrat bases his decisions not solely on the ideal as he 
sees it, but upon what the people of his groups (large or small) will 
support, i.e., he trusts the people even when he differs with them. Sample 
propositions recurrently submitted to group analysis and discussion for 
determination as to essential truth or falsehood are the following: 


1. Democracy cannot be given to anyone; it must always be claimed by 


those who are to enjoy it. 

2. If there were assured ec 
no problem of democracy- A : 
, 9. Effective, responsible participation in shaping 
in our groups, small or large, is the sine qua non 

4. Everyone should be a leader and no one shou 


In a democratic society. » 1l lusi 
5. Democracy and “enlightened selfishness” are mutually exclusive. 
6. Democracy assumes à basic friendliness and brotherhood; without 


these it cannot be. 


onomic abundance for all, there would be 


the policies we live by 
of democratic living. 
ld be trained to follow 


One of the publications of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation (43) presented in great detail its version of a curriculum 
Which is in every respect directed toward the development of democratic 
values. For example, under the general objective of making and enforcing 
laws is the specific EC of taking responsibility in making and changing 
them; this goal is then presumably reached by graded and varied activities 
hildhood, later childhood, youth, and adulthood, 


appropriate to early ¢ Š à y 
respectively, From reaching family agreements about playtime to dis- 


cussing proposed changes to harmonize divorce laws in various jurisdic- 
tions, the learner ideally progresses step by step in understanding and 
capacity to act in accordance with democratic principles. 
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The Citizenship Education Study in the Detroit Public Schools has issued 
a progress report prepared by Dimond (13, 14). In common with other 
inquiries, this has shown that pupils are limited in their abilities to 
express ideas about the meaning of democracy and by their tendency to 
resort to memorized phrases or to incomplete ideas; they also reveal a 
disposition to place more emphasis on rights than responsibilities. One 
of the products of this program was a pamphlet on problem solving with 
special application to controlled thinking about social situations, a teaching 
or learning aid which is a model of clarity and pedagogical effectiveness. 

Hartmann (23) used an individual free association test with ten boys 
and ten girls from each of the twelve grades of a small public school in 
upstate New York. Each youngster was asked, “What is the first thing you 
think about when you hear the word ‘democracy’?” Not until the ninth 
grade was every pupil able to supply some significant response. As was 
found in Putnam's (37) study of fifth-grade students, rights and privileges 
are emphasized; duties and responsibilities are normally incorporated in 
the concept only after teacher intervention. Fifty men and fifty women 
from the same community were interrogated in the same way. The most 
frequent response terms for pupils and adults combined appeared in this 
descending order: freedom, government, Íree, United States, America, 
president, peace, people, vote, liberty, war, equality, religion (or church), 
self-government. The prevailing central idea is that democracy is a social 
system with a certain minimum of conventional personal freedoms, and 
that political structure and functioning are the main components. 

The common lack of any rich ideational content to the notion of de- 
mocracy here again confirmed for the general populace also appears in 
the case of more select personalities such as those recruited by the Office 
of Strategic Services (29) for special duties overseas during the war. 
The reporter, Henry Murray, expressed surprise at the rarity of motives 
for engaging in dangerous operations clearly traceable to any specific 
ideology; e.g., only 11 percent of these subjects mentioned the fight for 
democracy and peace as one of their goals as contrasted with the 30 
percent who merely wanted "to do the job" (a generalized closure phe- 
nomenon) without specifying its ultimate meaning. Perhaps this pro- 
portion is in part attributable to certain inherent incompatibilities between 
democracy and war and the fact that most peop 


le may not as yet consciously 
have identified democratic behavior with consistently peaceful conduct. 
Public opinion and propaganda specialists like Doob (15) have con- 


tinued to be perplexed by the difficulties of determining what the community 
as a whole really wants. "Public opinion is not the decisive factor in all 
situations and cannot be. In general, people are listened to when they are 
determined to be heard, i.e., when they feel a crisis is at hand and they 
themselves are personally involved." Another exponent of this school of 
thought is Lasswell (28), who has recently formulated his social.anxiety 
hypothesis to account for undemocratic behavior. Social anxiety, defined 
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as acute and chronic over-concern for the deference responses of others, 
is incompatible with full democracy. Men can be free only when they are 
free from this psychological burden. “So long as dependency demands are 
generated in the lives of men, the masses will force themselves upon poten- 
tial tyrants, even tho at first glance it looks as tho the tyrants are forcing 
themselves upon the masses.” This leads to the conclusion that democratic 
characteristics have a durable positive image of the potentialities of human 
nature; psychiatrically, they can develop only in those who esteem them- 
selves enough to esteem others. 

Indicative of a reawakened interest in the effect of certain vocations 
upon the nature of those engaged in them was the work of Baumgarten 
in Switzerland (4). She cited case study materials revealing the danger to 
school administrators, officials, managers, and bureaucrats generally of 
having their own thought processes suffer corruption from prolonged and 
unchallenged exercise of power over others. Hartmann’ (22) reported that 
84 percent of a sample of experienced classroom teachers felt they had 
become more democratically inclined since they followed that career; 
twenty-six other personality or behavioral trait changes were also con- 
sidered by the subjects to have occurred generally in a favorable direction. 
It would be desirable to have this gratifying picture checked by less pre- 
liminary or exploratory procedures. . 

am. aod (6) adn eliet that there are three main pu for 
making democracy more meaningful to school children: m ei 
thru direct participation in group activities; (b) ne t d 
free observation of community life; and (c) learning thru the directe 
study and thoughtful consideration of various aspects of A: quei e 
democratic cooperation." The last feature 15 the one usually boi: ecte 
by the classroom which Garrison (18) claimed would readily a a 
miniature democracy if the teaching staff erased its inconsistencies and con- 


fusions, if control boards would adopt policies in the light of their ultimate 


effect upon the classroom, and if pupils always took an active part in 


reaching conclusions graded to their ‘understanding. Secunda (41) assumed 


that the development of keen interest in politics is a needful democratic 


objective as well as the translation of religious teachings into civic be- 
avior—both areas in which extraordinary friction has historically been 
generated, Bowman (5) analyzed the twenty-five-year-old history of the 


nited Parents Association of New York City to show that the casual, 


informal integration of personalities and interests is the germ of democratic 


unity and that subsequent organizational growth and achievement result 
in part from people’s acquaintance with each other’s needs. This latter is 


an indispensable basis for concerted action. 


Critiques of current national customs appeared in a volume by Dickens 


(12) who declared there should be a drastic revision of the rules of pro- 
cedure and the committee systems of most of our policy-determining groups 
to ensure more genuinely democratic group discussions and more sensitive 
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responsiveness to popular attitudes. Carman (8) took an inventory of 
American democracy and found its greatest flaw to be the prominence of 
“materialistic acquisitiveness.” Commenting on the emergence of the 
paradoxical term, totalitarian democracy, Byington (7) observed that 
neither democracy nor totalitarianism can be pure or absolute, but each 
has something of the other, e.g., not all people bow to state control, neither 


do they participate 100 percent in such presumably democratic procedures 
as voting. 


Experimental Approaches 


The most ambitious and probably most significant research in this 
domain during the period covered was the University of Miami (Florida) 
field experiment in democratic, action-centered education (“DAC”) with 
Peters (35) as coordinator. His experimental teachers were instructors 
with only such prior training for the project as randomly selected good 
teachers would have. The study itself was conducted within the un- 
modified administrative framework of presentday city school systems. 
Thirty-five classes in senior high-school American history, civics, sociology, 
and psychology were taught for two years with the key objective of training 
for citizenship. Content was pupil-chosen and development planned in 
vertical units with emphasis on individual student responsibility for im- 
mediate and ultimate civic action; the teachers literally took a back seat, 
obtaining recognition and the right to speak from the pupil chairman in 
the same manner as any class member. The coordinator issued numerous 
bulletins to both teachers and pupils in which instructional technics for 
achieving improvement in personal and group behavior were outlined, all 
grounded on the belief that America is not yet a democracy, but could 
become one. Maintaining the contrast between the matched E and C 
groups was imperilled by the double temptation of the experimental 
teachers to slip back toward conventional procedures and when they taught 
control classes to brighten their procedure with the action pattex> The 
E classes presumably spent at least half of their time upon the clarification 
of convictions, valuations, ideals, progress, and habits required to build 
democratic personality and culture with themselves as central agents in the 
process, i.e., learning how to live in terms of social service. A steady 
effort went on to achieve conversion in-thought and practice to this position. 

That the venture was at least moderately successful in reaching its goals 
was evidenced by the comparison measures, In scholarship (as revealed 
by the Cooperative American History Test scores) and interpretation, the 
E groups exceeded the C in both the first and second years, the gain 
progressing as the scheme gradually took full effect. In a separate social 
issues device, all E groups exceeded all C’s in every school both years— 
“a unanimity rarely found in educational experimentation.” Nonstatistical 
evidence was even more dramatically in favor of the hypo 
white civics class made a gift to the Negroes in the communi! 
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ized motivation was so high that a special bulletin on how to avoid pre- 
mature disillusionment had to be issued! Peters reported that the fairly 
radical break with pedagogical custom here made has been amply justified 
by the consequences. With this judgment of the data the reviewer agrees, 
altho the problem of the absolute small but fully reliable differences in 
Scores raises many practical questions as to whether such minor relative 
advantages make the game worth the candle. Presumably one must remain 
content with demonstrable progress toward desirable ends by a cumulative 
series of small steps, even tho all this requires enormous and dispropor- 
tionate expenditures of energy on the part of devoted prophets and their 


few disciples. 


A much less extensive analog to the foregoing adventure in the secondary 


field was undertaken on the elementary level by Ojemann and Yarrow (32). 
They developed four situation tests for use in Grades IV, V, and VI, based 
on the principle that respect for human personality in behavioral terms 
means consideration for other individuals. In Situation I, pupils in council 
Voted on a real issue devoid of reward to them and gave their reasons for 
voting as they did; the most democratic score went for taking into account 
"individual differences and variations in circumstances.” Situation II 
involved leaving an art room in readiness for the use of a later class on 


an optional basis; Situation III involved the amount of compliance with 
pupil council decisions and fulfillment of accepted duties; Situation IV 
{f maximum consultation 


Involved plans for a class picnic or party in terms 0 
and assignment of responsibilities. Analyses of responses showed that the 


children had not achieved an integration between the democratic motives 
they fundamentally possessed and the undemocratic methods they actually 
employed. The similarity of this demonstrated relationship to much 


familiar adult behavior is patent. 


An Appraisal of the Trend 
m this inspection of a qualitatively highly 
that there is a fair but not substantial 
amount of critical and creative activity in this presumably objectively vital 
Professional area. Much of the available material reflects repetitious 


Verbalisms, hackneyed notions, and pathetically trivial employment of the 
‘ ere seem to be perceptible successful move- 


ification from the characterological stand- 
c behavior, (b) further differentiations 
t what a full or developed democracy 
some effort to “define” the supporting 


s The picture which emerges fro 
aried collection of writings 1s 


(ane 

bk personality, and (d) a few fie 

2 democratize the educative process at 
the usual classroom. The histor 


a à 
ults of an immature democracy 
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but there is a shift in emphasis toward a search for mutually supporting 
and constructive relations between all members and institutions in the 
community. What is still lacking is a truly effective psycho-technology for 
coping with perennial or recurrent conflict or crisis situations, or better, 
preventing them from arising by altering the ground in which such figural 
events occur. Perhaps the research enterprises of the decade to come will 
give more illuminating answers than have so far appeared. 
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CHAPTER III 


Economic and Cultural Differentials in American Life 


EUGENE S. LAWLER and FRANCES L. LAWLER 


Ix SPITE of the fact that the topic of this chapter has not been treated as 
such in previous numbers of the REvIew, major attention is given herein 
to references appearing during the three-year period covered by this 
issue. Some reference is made to past issues of the Review devoted to 
similar topics, as well as to certain literary works which, while not scientific 
in a literal sense, shed light on the subject. It is impossible in a short sum- 
mary to do more than suggest and point to sources of information. There 
is much material available in limited areas, but few comprehensive studies 
have been made. Only references that are reasonably available have been 
included. For that reason several doctoral dissertations not in print have 
been omitted. Over 100 additional items were read and included in a 
bibliography which is available to anyone interested. 


A General Study of Inequalities 


The Report of the President's Committee on Civil Rights (51) was an 
outstanding piece of work. The report covered a broad field and many 
complex and controversial matters in American life. It emphasized the 
fact that the protection of civil rights is a national problem which affects 
everyone. The Committee focused its attention upon the need to guarantee 
the same rights to every person regardless of who he is, where he lives, oF 
what his racial, religious, or national origins are. The report cited examples 
of inequalities existing in housing, employment, citizenship rights, educa- 
tion, and health, among many others. According to the report, the American a 
heritage of freedom and equality has given the nation prestige and a strong 
feeling of national pride at home. But pride is no substitute for steady 


and honest performance, and the record shows that the gulf between ideals 
and practice has been wide. 


Educational Inequalities 


One of the original concepts of free public education in this country 
was that by virtue of its being free it would reach directly the tota 
population. Later, it was made compulsory to give added assurance t° 
that end. The facts reveal, however, that the principle of equal opportunity 
is violated at every level of our educational: system. A special issue ° 
Survey Graphic (1) showed many educational shortcomings, many ares? 
of controversy and consideration, and many inequalities in schooling 
afforded children of different family and community economic levels. 
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According to this issue Americans like to speak of “our system of educa- 
tion.” Actually, there are as many systems as states, territories, and 
dependencies, Each of these systems is profoundly affected by the economic 
and social pluses and minuses of the area it serves and from which it 
draws its support; by the make-up of the population, the prevailing ways 
of livelihood; by beliefs, practices, prejudices, means of transportation 
and communication, and a host of other factors. Local control of educa- 
tion is a firmly rooted American tradition. On this account the schools of 
a single system may differ widely from city to city, from district to district. 
In the Review for February 1946, Edwards presented a chapter on the 
Problems of equality of opportunity in education. Since that chapter and 
bibliography appeared, Unfinished Business in American Education (37), a 
graphic summary of the earlier mimeographed report by Norton and Lawler 
(36) has appeared. Norton and Mort (38) have followed this with a sam- 
pling study which shows the trend of expenditures in high, low, and median 
Communities in each state and hence the tremendous inequalities in 
expenditures which still remain. Hughes and Lancelot (25) rated the 
forty-eight states and the nations of the world as to the excellence of 
their educational systems, Their rating depends on the assumption that 
the excellence of an educational system can be measured by the extent 
lo which the population attends school, which is only partially true. 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education (50) stated that the 
Tst condition toward equality of opportunity for a college education can 
only be satisfied when every qualified young person, irrespective of race, 
Creed, color, sex, national origin, is assured of the opportunity for a good 
igh-school education in an accredited institution. According to the 
Teport, a third of our population has the ability to complete m ih 
‘eral arts or professional training. Volume II of this report Lei the 
arriers to equal opportunity and the consequences of E fees m 
Havighurst (23) has shown the cultural motivations of rl zer 
mddle.2:s and working-class people in his discussions of the socia 
Implications of the report of the President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
lion, His studies showed the importance of motivation, as ep en 
Tom financial support, in determining whether a young person s all go 
be College. His studies indicated that the Commission s goals for higher 
education can only be approached thru a change in the cultural motivations 
of American lower-middle-class and working-class people, which will cause 
them to value college education more highly than they do today. . 
Jacobson (26) and Ewing (19) reported on the need of federal aid to 


education and listed discriminations against minority groups in the 
Matters of equipment, well-qualified teachers, and housing. They brought 
Out the fact that free education is far from free when the cost of books, 

ffect of these costs on a low-income 


"nches, and other items, and the ef e n 
amily are considered. Figures are cited comparing years of school with 
rent paid, and showing that the lower the rent, the fewer grades of school 


Provided by the community. 
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Inequalities Due to Family Income 


Several studies on recent trends in income and spending for families 
have been made. The Studies in Income and Wealth (35) was highly 
technical. It made international as well as national comparisons. Part IV 
of this study dealt with the savings and income distribution of different 
population groups in the United States. The bulletin from the United States 
Department of Agriculture (47), “How Families Use Their Incomes,’ 
brought together descriptive material on the economic position of families 
in this country. It showed patterns of spending and saving by income level 
and by regions for food, clothing, housing, medical care, and other needs 
and wants. It dealt also with the circumstances that make important differ- 
ences in family spending patterns. The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States prepared by Department of Commerce (49) presented basic infor- 
mation on population, education, income and expenditures, and family size. 
This information is basic to all studies on the inequalities of family income 
and almost all studies dealing with economic inequalities. Dewhurst (14) 
made an inventory of the productive capacity of the United States and of the 
needs and tastes of the people. After establishing the broad outlines of the 
United States economy both past and future, the economists turned to the 
demand for consumer and capital goods and services, The chapters on 
housing and minimum standards of living afford some striking contrasts 
among various groups of the population. An article in Fortune (22) gave 
the high lights of the book in a series of striking graphs and diagrams. 
By way of contrast the article in Fortune (21), “The Farmer Goes to 
Town,” showed one of the great social and economic shifts in American 
history. While United States farmers as a whole may not be getting rich, 
since the 27,500,000 farm people who comprise nearly 20 percent of the 


United States population still receive only 10 percent of the national income, 
the picture showed a definite change. Advertising, better communication, 
and easy transportation have all played an importa 


n y nt part in changing the 
picture in the past decade. : n 

. Clark (10), thru his work with the Sloan Foundation and other organ- 
izations, has been in a position to analy 


thruout this country and make comparisons with other parts of the world. 
This contribution is provocative and t 


i : ouches almost every economic differ- 
ential. Clark made the point that our educational system was developed 
for about 5 percent of the population and for very limited objectives. Now 
we must design an education for all the people and for a wide variety © 
purposes. 


ze economic and cultural phenomena 


Since there is so little known about the relation of education to home and 
family living, there is a good deal of interest in the figures released by 
the Bureau of the Census (48) showing marital conditions by education, 
by rent, and by wage and salary. It seems that there is a larger percent ° 
intact homes among the better educated than among those less well 
educated. However, further study will have to be made in order to giv® 
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more accurate interpretation to the figures. The textbook by Edwards and 
Richey (17) was a history of social and economic forces and their effect 
on education. The latter half of the book, dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems, contains considerable material on economic and cultural differentials 
as they apply to American education. 


Minority Groups 


It is ironic that the civil emancipation of minorities in the democratic 
West has generally been accompanied by the emergence of forces designed 
to oppress them anew. It was not until after Lincoln had issued his 
Proclamation that Negroes became subject to every conceivable form of 
legal tyranny. “Pacification” has eventually meant, for the American 
Indian, his confinement to backwoods reservations. Leighton and Kluck- 
hohn (29) have given an interpretation of facts about a culture and 
relations of individuals to a culture. The Jews’ first real taste of freedom, 
obtained in America, was followed by an ever-rising tide of anti-Semitism. 
Carey McWilliams (33) has shown the irony in the fact that organized 
prejudice has developed on the heels of the most far-reaching economic 
revolution known to man, He has marshalled considerable evidence to 
back his theory that the upper classes have been mainly responsible for 
establishing and perpetuating, out of conscious self-interest, the current 
Pattern of anti-Semitism in America. This fact is borne out by various 
Surveys which show that anti-Semitics number 14 percent among those 
in the high income brackets as against 9 percent for the total population. 

Weaver (53) has outlined the steps in making more housing available 
to all minority groups. He shows the development and perpetuation of 
racial segregation in housing due to the factor of race prejudice and fear 
of loss in property values. , 

Culture has been defined as the individual and mass behavior of the 
&roup.. What personality is to the individual, culture is to society. The 
Intensity and quality of culture, like a man's character and personality, 
dominate life and behavior and are the very essence and drama of living 
Society, Wherever different racial stocks come together in society, we find 
conomic, political, and cultural differences. The new concept of race held 

Y sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists removes much of the 
alse belief in mental and physical inequalities inherent in certain racial 
Stocks, Odum (39) has traced the way in which history and nature have 
Combined to evolve a special regional culture in the South and a special 
Tame of mind. He has analyzed the various levels of culture, the role 
of religion, the position of women, education, folk music, and art. He dis- 
Cusses the attitude of Negroes and white people, in both the North and the 
South. The book is the result of years of research and firsthand studies in 
all parts of the South and in all other regions of the country. An earlier 
9ok by Odum and Moore (40) should be read in connection with the 


Previous reference as background. 
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The sociological importance of race and ethnic groups is not in the fact 
that the people in America are of varying physical make-up, but in the 
fact that each folk-group represents a different set of folkways and 
customs. Whenever different racial stocks come together in society, eco- 
nomic, political, and social strife result. This is the process of cultural 
development and of folk society. There have been striking examples of 
this in some of our fiction and movies. Ellen Glasgow’s novels portrayed 
life among the upper classes. The life she wrote about was chiefly among 
the upper classes—they embodied the goals and values to which other 
groups aspired. Ori the other end of the social scale we have a novel 
such as Lillian Smith's Strange Fruit with its set of cultural inequalities. 
The entire issue of the American Journal of Sociology for May 1948, (5) 
was on the American Family. Articles by outstanding authorities on the 
regional family pattern in the Northeast; the South; the Middlewest; and 
the West were presented. There were also articles on the Negro Family; 
the American-Jewish and Mexican Family, followed by an article by 
Ogburn on education, income, and family unity. Burgess (6) analyzed 
the social and cultural changes in the family. 

Ashley-Montagu (2) presented chapters on the American Negro and 
on the Jew as a “race” which are among the best treatments on this subject 
to be found anywhere. Cohler (11) showed that there is substantial 
correlation between the socio-economic level and intelligence. He argued 
that cultural differences invalidate intelligence tests for group comparison 
and how the economic degradation of one group in a given society reacts 


unfavorably upon the whole economic structure. Ross (44) dealt with the 
problem of the racial crisis in American life from 1741 to the present 
with special emphasis on the FEPC. 


Lohman (30) has written a timely book in view of recent emphasis 


placed on importance of police training by the President's Commission 
on Civil Rights. The book includes well-documented information on world- 
wide and neighborhood aspects of human relations and social sis-^tions 
in which tensions occur. The minority problem is approached on a 


practical and realistic basis. This book is included to show the extent 
of training programs and the attempt to understand and combat group 
differences and tensions. 


McWilliams (32) and Cooke (13) revealed the effect of segregation 
of Mexican-American children in southern California. A group of low- 
income workers of Caucasian ancestry who "invade" a California county or 
township are likely to be excluded from the economic and social op- 
portunities of that region. Employment may be restricted for them 
generation after generation. Churches may not be open to their worship. 
city parks and even public schools will not welcome them In 1947 the 
California legislature dropped from the Educational Code of the state 
Sections 8003 and 8004, which had been the basis for the segregation of 
Indians and Mongolians, thus making it illegal to separate any ethnic 


group in the state's public schools. In J anuary 1947, The Survey Graphic 
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issued a special edition (45) giving a fresh appraisal of what has been 
called an enduring problem. The number does more than trace its roots 
in our history and tally up its cost in money and life. In surveying advances 
and setbacks in our generation, it delineates how and where citizens and 
communities have taken hold and can work on the problem. Hicks (24) 
has told of life in a small town over a period of years. Blegen (4) recon- 
structed for the reader a segment of the American past which makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to research in American cultural and social history. 
The two books portray quite different regional cultures and time groups but 
have much in common. While these two books are not scientific research 
studies, they give the suggestive background material for such studies. 
It seems wise to include Johnson's article (27) on “National Organiza- 
tions in the Field of Race Relations." He has classified seventy-five or- 
ganizations according to their area of major interest in this field. Almost 
all of these organizations are making comprehensive studies and provide 
source material for scientific research. 

_ In 1914 and again in 1929 The Annals reviewed the position of women 
in American Life. The 1947 volume (54) made a systematic survey of 
how alterations in economic patterns, in social and political institutions, 
and, still more, in cultural mores, are affecting the lives of women. 


Religion 

tand human society without knowing the role of 
may well be true, therefore, that next to 
ds as nearly a universal approach to the 


Cataloging of the elements of society as almost any other societal phenom- 
enon or trait. It has conditioned the cultural patterns of early peoples and 
it has fixed the fundamental mores and behavior of the moderns. 

Pope (42) summarized the class composition of religious bodies ac- 
Cording to class structure. He stated that while there is no clearly defined 
National pattern of social classes, except as one may arbitrarily construct 
them in terms of income classes or other general criteria, we do have de- 
&tees and modes of stratification varying considerably by region, by size 
of town, and ethnic bases of the community. He found that in a very 
Beneral sense, the churches are associated especially with the middle 
Classes, He concluded that there is very little evidence that religion will 
Operate in the near future to change American class structure appreciably. 

antril (7) in a study made earlier indicated Protestantism had a large 
Tepresentation from the lower class and Catholicism had more middle class 
members. He found that proportion of Protestants to Catholics rises as 
One moves up the educational scale. Outside the South the percent of 
College graduates is almost twice as high for Protestants as for Catholics. 

urther, those who are not church members (whether Protestant or 
atholic) are found in increasing numbers as either income or education 


creases, 


It is difficult to unders! 
religion in its development. It 
e culture itself religion affor 
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Variations in Natural Resources 


The University of North Carolina's socialstudies program has led in 
the concept of regionalism as a useful tool for research and planning. 
Scores of economic, cultural, and geographic indexes were used to estab- 
lish the fact that certain states formed themselves into groupings in which 
member states were more like each other than like states not of that 
group. 

Odum (39, 40) stated that by grouping of states it is possible to con- 
stitute relatively homogeneous areas and to determine ways to deal with 
problems, where a single state is often too small an area in which to find 
adequate solutions. The 1948 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (3) showed how society rests on its 
natural resources and how thru ill-directed efforts society can destroy 
itself. It showed how education is in the midst of building a new culture 
and the effect it will have upon the common people of the land. The study 
reflects the growing emphasis in American life which considers the 
close relation between man and his environment. It cited the many studies 
made in communities and the effect upon the community life and points 
the way to greater use in the future. Vogt (52) and Pearson and Harper 
(41) presented in great detail the differentials in welfare of the nations 
of the world and the ecologic reasons for these differentials. The Survey 


Graphic (28) has presented a picture of the world food standards and 
the effect it will have upon America. 


Intergroup Education 


Cook (12) has written a chapter on Intergroup Education with an ex- 
tensive bibliography including many references which otherwise might be 
included in this Review. The references pertaining to the school’s role 
and to so-called majority-minority group relations are especially valuable in 
explaining what can be done to combat prejudice. Long and Johnson (31) 
have shown how prejudice can affect the economic life of a community 
and impose differentials and restrictions in housing. 

Chatto and Halligan (8) have written an account of the way a city 
has used its schools to build tolerance and understanding relations in 
children and adults in a city that has added to an originally Protestant 
and New England stock representatives from every country in Europe and 
many diverse religious faiths. The definition as given in the chapter on 
Problems of Intercultural Education" in the February 1946 issue of the 
Review is that intercultural educatio 


; [ n is education to improve under- 
standing and practices of good human relations between individuals of 
many culture groups. Economic and social patterns vitally affect relations 


among the varied groups. There is need to know more about the attitudes 
of minority groups toward other minorities, and toward members of their 
own minority groups. 
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Health 


cars costs have always taken a large share of the income of people 
of moderate and low incomes. The graphs on pages 42-46 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Publication (47) show types and amount of medical 
care for families in various regions. Exton (20) outlined a ten-year 
program for raising health levels. The article is a summary of testimony 
on need of focusing attention on school-health problems. The statistics 
show how many children suffer from defective vision and dental defects 
apparently due to insufficient family income. Malmberg (34) has made 
à survey of health and medical services in the U. S. and makes a plea for 
more and better services. An earlier study by Emerson (18) gave a 
blueprint for a healthier nation. An exhaustive analysis has been made 
of the states and segregation of administrative units on the basis of 


population, area, and per capita income. 


Education as a Determining Factor 


factor education is in determining 
t without exception every nation 
high income and, consequently, 


Clark (9) pointed out how crucial a 
the level of income. He has found tha 


having a high educational standard has a 
a higher standard of living without regard to the natural resources of 
the country. Reeves (43) found that low income, high birth rate, and low 


Tatio of workers make education particularly burdensome in rural areas. 


He has shown how migration to the city and to higher paying jobs has 
had its effect on the ability to support schools. He has used the T. V. A. 
as an example of how the total resources of the community can be used 
in developing an education program based on needs. This is borne out 
in the reference to the yearbook Large Was Our Bounty (3). . 
Eby (15, 16) has shown how labor looks at education. Both articles 
Point out the need to have inequalities stamped out and the principle 
of public education realized universally. Children of minority groups 
ave even greater need of education than children in majority groups 
because life at best is more difficult for them. He has shown the need for 
More planning of the economic health of the community, state, and nation 
and summarizes the inequalities now existing. Starr (46) enumerated 
the forces that pervert and thwart education and showed the organized 
Opposition by religious and economic groups to adequate financing of 
Schools and how depressed economic status denies the privilege of 


igher education to many youths. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Education and the Changing Pattern of Economic Life 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Tue economic life of a nation is closely related to the content, support, 
and administration of its educational program. This chapter summarizes 
the changing pattern of economic life in the United States as indicated by 
recent research in its relation to education. 


Business Cycles 


Among reasons for anxiety regarding boom-and-bust cycles is the in- 
creasing scope of the economy affected, and the apparently increasing 
amplitude of the fluctuations. A summary (2) of theories advanced to 
explain causes and offer remedies for cycles appeared in selections from 
recent articles by exponents of the theories. The selections and bibliog- 
raphy should have more than orienting value. A recent effort to devise 
tools for measuring cycles (11), analyzed numerous time-series data in 
a technical study of method. Both long-range and short-range fluctuations 
were considered. Estey (22) gave a clear-cut analysis of theories con- 
cerning inventions, agricultural prosperity, monetary controls, savings, 
overinvestment, and psychological factors, relative to cycles. He indicated 
weaknesses in each theory, and offered suggestions accordingly. Haberler 


(33) systematically analyzed cycles, with more extensive coverage than 


Estey, with more detail on minor variants, and with material concerning 
World War II. 


Jones (40) studied the mature-economy or secular-stagnation t.cory 
of cycles. He found nothing in population or technological trends which 
should decrease economic growth or investment opportunity, as the theory 
maintains, and concluded that the decrease in such opportunity during the 


e a : 
1930's probably resulted from internecine warfare among business, labor, 
and government. 


A group of papers (44) prepared mainly by economists, bankers, and 
federal employees, considered the interrelationships of prices, wages, and 
inflation. Bank credit, financial policy, agricultural policy, 


1 business agree- 
ments, and debt management received attention. Some recent data were 
included. 


Mills (56) analyzed the interaction of price and production volume, 
relative to cycles. As a basis for comparisons, he constructed a model 
or reference cycle. Fluctuations regarding items were measured relative 
to the model cycle. Relationships in price, volume, and dollar-value of 
product were shown concerning groups of items and phases of cycles. 
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med were related to buyers’ outlays and sellers’ returns, regarding 
E aggregate economic transactions and particular commodities. j 
Torca 8 os (20) studied the possible role of taxation in curbing 
ites ghteen contributors reported the results of examining the 
i nay pa of our national debt, various kinds of taxes and 
the te and the experience of foreign countries in curbing inflation 
‘home| pipi Tax changes were suggested. They concluded that for 
e e^ e effective, it must be supplemented by price and wage con- 
d abc er study of taxation and cycles emphasized the vulnerability 
satiate nue system that is geared closely to national income (43). An 
si pem made of factors which may affect national expenditures five 
ro pes revenues needed for the expenditures, the urge for tax reduc- 
Federal he in which revenue would reflect decreased national income. 
ene, v ate, and local taxes were considered. It was concluded that at 

ax rates, a moderately decreased income might result in a deficit 


of $10 billion. 


M 3 

Toney, Banking, and Finance 

stems are influential components of 
bed our banking and monetary 
ons and analysis of the relation- 


NH e. finance, and monetary sy 
odern economy. Thomas (75) descri 


S H H " . 
de with information on bank operati 
P of money to prices, international trade, and central banking policy. 


um of the factual material makes tedious reading. Halm (34) systemati- 
i the role of money in modern economy, integrating monetary 
Sirac with economic theory concerning cycles, income, employment, 
the he investment, price, and production. He considered the functions of 

nternational Monetary Fund and of the International Bank for Recon- 


Bie and Development. 
de careful study of credit operations i 
velapments from 1900 to 1940—particula 


relati : ; : 
Pam pi to business enterprises. It soug 
and for short-term and medium-term credit, especially among manu- 


ne ie and traders reflecting heavy demand, and to describe related 
mes ations made by financial institutions. Attention was given to size of 
xuls t relative to credit demands, rise of new lending agencies, and the 
government in capital formation and as a lender. 
aL study of wartime functions of the Federal Reserve System (91) con- 
ered its chief purpose to be the aiding of government in mobilizing 
Nancial resources so as to secure efficient use of wealth for the war 
dior dt ot considered as clear-cut, altho controls 
e e flow of money and use of credit were included. Means by which 
controls operated during the war were reviewed. 
( X analysis of public finance from the standpoint of welfare economics 
tob oe activities to be fostered by government more than revenues 
alance the budget. Changes during the past half century were traced in 
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taxation, public expenditures, debt, and fiscal relationships of federal, state, 
and local agencies. Fiscal policies were examined as related to employment, 
allocation of resources, and distribution of income. A study of the role 
of state and local finance in the national economy (36) considered three 
major areas: deficiencies in public services; means of strengthening the 
fiscal base; over-all budget covering federal, state, and local expenditures. 
It was concluded that major problems of interrelationship center around 
shifting financial responsibility, and that strength in national government 
is not at the expense of smaller units but complementary to them. 

Fine (25) examined fiscal policies relative to unemployment, secular 
stagnation, public-debt limit, and public spending. He concluded that 
public spending should be residual, rather than determining the major use 
of resources; and that unemployment due to secular movements should 
be handled thru long-range public projects, with insurance to provide for 
short-term unemployment. His basis for differentiating the two types of 
unemployment is not clear. 

Members of a symposium analyzing the Bretton Woods Agreements (37) 
disagreed regarding their suitability for achieving international stability. 
They agreed, however, that the International Monetary fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development were not revolutionary 


innovations, but extensions of developments which have proved fairly suc- 
cessful within individual nations. 


Structure and Financing of Business 


, Owens (60) described the development of business organization from 
single owners and partnerships thru holding companies and cartels. Co- 
operatives received some attention. He showed how wartime reliance on 
government loosens ties to investment banking, how efforts at regulation 
shift from state to federal government, and how legislative efforts at regula- 
tion frequently conflict. He emphasized the atiitude of this couptry as 
affecting future business organization in the capitalist world Taylor (74) 
analyzed business organization, emphasizing the fact that forms of organi- 
zation at different times are products of the contemporary social order- 

Chudson (17) studied corporations in manufacturing, trade, mining. 
and construction, using the ratio method of balance-sheet güslysis. With 
1937 asa reference year, he studied possibilities of similarity among cot- 
porations regarding inventories, cash balances, accounts sesdvablo, cur- 


rent-asset turnover, and credit use. Variations from one industry to an- 
other were noted, and variations by size of corporation and profitability 
of enterprise. 


Thru interviewing business men, Gordon (30) studied leadership in 
large corporations. He analyzed corporate procedure as organized human 
activity directed toward common goals, and showed how professional 
managers react differently from owner-entrepreneurs to pressures from 
stockholders, labor, purchasers, suppliers, and the public. He concluded 
44 
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that such influences confuse rather than clarify the goals which business 
leaders should seek. 

Brady (9) analyzed business relationships as a system of power. He 
maintained that technology underlies production, and that large-scale pro- 
duction demands organization of personnel, plants, finance, materials, 
markets, and research. As production areas extend they tend to overlap, 
often leading to cartels. Brady traced growth of cartels in Europe, Japan, 
and this country, finding much similarity. He found no decline in rate of 
growth among combinations, found cartel tendencies facilitated by sepa- 
rating management from ownership, found “family blocks” emerging, and 
found power shifting to heavy industry. 


Prices and Price Making 


Price levels and controls seem related to inflation. Stigler (70) analyzed 
pricing technics under hypothetically perfect competition and under 
monopoly. Under the former he considered demand, costs, and pricing— 
including wages, as well as pricing by multiple-product corporations. He 
concluded that price rigidities concerning raw materials, labor, and man- 
ufactured goods greatly reduce real competition. — " . 

Nourse (59) studied “low-price policy,” as basic to competitive private 
enterprise. He considered areas to which such policy applies, ee ae 
and as market, and scientific aids to policy making. He analyzed possi ilities 
of individual businessmen and voluntary associations promoting the gen- 
eral welfare thru farsighted administration of their own ag aed or 
ing to maximum profits along with maximum popular income. cw n 
centralized decision-making necessitated great moral responsibi i > 
recommended government restraints on corporations to retain the ue 
of large-scale organization without losing the value of i en im m 

In a pricing study Katona (41) interviewed personnel between an 


19 i arel, house-furnishings, and foods in- 
Gho OS Gam UET icing changes were direct increases, 


dustries) in or near Chicago. Among Pr! 

DU. . 

' quality deterioration, reduction in markdowns, and apie ae 
cluded that for effective operation, price control must be used with other 
Measures, and that it must aim at absolute price stability rather than 

; 


imited increases. P : ‘ 
Shepherd (65) analyzed twenty years of price control a agriculture, 
appraised conditions regarding agricultural prices, and p ER a five- 
Point policy for agricultural pricing. The points are (a) (deg pricing, 
to allocate resources; (b) crop storage, to stabilize suppuess (c) crop- 
yield insurance, to offset production variants; (d) direct income payments, 
to stabilize demand; (e) living-standard guarantees, to make farming 
comparable to other vocations. The book is more readable than many 


technical i 
amical studies: ied by Johnson (39) to formulate a policy for 


Forward pricing was stud pete 
Price-setting in agriculture which would reduce uncertainties but allow 
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prices to direct the use of resources and divide products among consumers. 
By forward pricing he meant establishing a price far enough ahead of 
marketing so that farmers can plan their use of resources when embarking 
upon the production period. He did not consider forward pricing a 


panacea, but thought it superior to parities, production controls, marketing 
quotas, or dumping. 


Monopoly 


In 1938 the Temporary National Economic Committee of the United 
States Senate was charged with investigating the concentration of economic 
power. The committee published hearings, monographs, a final report, and 
other materials. Much of the material is of an earlier date than material 
ordinarily regarded as current research, but some of it is included in this 
chapter. 

A monograph (85) analyzed the disposition of corporate profits, and 
showed how concentration of profits leads to insufficient new capital outlay 
to insure high national income. Savings will not be invested unless there 
is a market for the output of the plants or other outlays concerned. Hence 
Íor savings to go into capital outlays, the monograph adds, consumers 
generally must receive enough income to purchase the expanded output. 

Monograph 26 analyzed lobbying (83). Pressure groups were studied 
regarding length of life, cohesion, visibility, and resources. Congress was 
considered the focus of pressure, but the President and courts receive atten- 
tion. Areas of lobby interest were studied: i.e., industrial relations, tariff, 
taxes, banking, insurance, utilities, and railways. 
ment planning and bringing lobbies into the open were recommended. 

Monograph 11 reported a study of bureaucracy and trusteeship within 
corporations (82). Problems of formalism and of communication within 
the internal hierarchy were examined. Recommendations included limiting 
the directorships which one person might hold, giving stockholders more 
information about officials, and federal sponsorship of research on large- 
scale organization. The final report (84) documented extensive concen- 
tration of power in securing capital, base-point pricing, and production 
curtailment; presented testimony from hearings; and recommended con- 
trols and a research program. Lynch (53) attempted to appraise the com- 
mittee’s work, emphasizing conditions of appointment, scope of activity, 
findings, and recommendations. 

An analysis recently appeared (62) of monopoly in producing aluminum, 
tobacco, shoes, oil, farm machinery, and cash registers, and of oligopoly 
in producing typewriters, rayon, matches, electric motors, and fruit jars. 
The study showed how th 


e theory of competitive enterprise exerts a nega- 
tive influence when one corporation dominates a field. 


remedies were suggested: more government regulation, and 
competition. 


Bowen ( 
46 
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tions. He classified three groups of small plants and showed the war effect 
on each, They had much idle capacity. From January 1941 to January 1943 
their output remained steady, whereas industry as a whole expanded 
greatly. He later stated (8) that much war expansion was in large-scale 
heavy industry, for which small plants were unsuited. Another study (68) 
also showed marked wartime concentration of large enterprises, as judged 
by number of employees, value of plant, financing, and government-aided 
research, There were a half-million fewer industries in 1943 than in 1941, 
With most casualties among small enterprises. Advantages from the use of 
atomic energy will reportedly accrue to companies which equipped federal 
atomic plants. Wecksler (88) said the study was unobjective. 

The effect of different types of federal taxes on small and large enter- 
Prises was compared (15). Flat corporate rates increase industrial concen- 
tration. It was concluded that tax relief to small companies would not 
greatly reduce revenue, and that one way to improve the status of small 

usiness is to maintain a high level of general business activity. 

Lasser (47) reviewed monopoly developments in several she Bi 
Considered the main problem to be that of using monopoly je P IE 
than against democratic goals. Mason (55) traced the growth ed d 
national cartels as related to wartime security. Many ramifications el 
ìng competition and pricing were also examined. aes eee 
agreements were recommended, in contrast with private agreements sup 


vised by government. 


tries. He 


Organized Labor 


. The role of organized labor in this country is now thought m ioe 
Important than it was two decades ago. From labor’s Vemm Rx 

3 interpreted economic developments, labors ase Eo a ser ow 
abor legislation. A compilation from seventeen sut oa € 
rgCning technics, multiple-industry agreements, organs ale "a 
employees, grievance procedure, wage differentials, > gee 
Cations, and the rate of change in labor aT rm dion ina 
stimulate wonder concerning “big business and "big la o à — 
„OUr articles of another volume (23) gave more attention to the p 


interest in labor problems. 

n studying pud labor since 1933, nee nn i 
Mternal structure and government of unions, noted s m yp : roga » s 
communist unions, examined bargaining processes, and s me rabia 
Agencies affect organizing practices. He thought an era in la op- 


$ hamberlain (16) 
Ment h i d with the Taft-Hartley Act. C ) 
Used a. pisce t to which unions penetrate tradi- 


‘onal Management areas and indic 
2 of the penetration. He conclu 
all Dot be defined as spheres of exe s 

Interest groups in an enterprise 15 necessary. 


ded that management and labor roles 
lusive interest, but that integration of 
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Thru records from ten unions, Ginzberg (28) studied high-ranking labor 
executives. He showed how environment influenced labor developments 
and indicated alternatives open to labor on current issues. He states that 
labor must interest itself in industrial efficiency and steady production, that 
unions must shift from “business organizations” managing their internal 
affairs, to "political organizations" interested in public affairs, and that 
leaders must educate union members regarding public welfare. Political 
recognition of labor thru the President's cabinet was traced by Lom- 
bardi (52), from 1884 to 1921. The years 1913-1931 were emphasized, 
considering 1921 as the end of a growth period with subsequent decline 
to 1933. 

Guaranteed annual wages have been studied. One study (58) considered 
annual-wage and employment-guarantee plans; examined the structure and 
stated the "fundamentals" of successful plans; reviewed employment 
stabilization technics relative to buying habits, production plans, personnel 
policies, and labor reservoirs; and analyzed pertinent legislation. Tests of 
several plans were shown. Dunlop (19) analyzed methods of determining 
wages with reference to union wage policies. He emphasized psychological 
rather than strictly economic factors, and suggested a theory for wage 
determination. 

Sufrin (72) studied pre-1939 theories concerning wage policies and 
business cycles. He said the literature lacked relevance in failing to take 
account of restraints and similar aspects of society. He found no integrated 


wage policy, and suggested research which he considered basic to formu- 
lating one. 


Employment 


There is generally thought to be a connection between employment and 
the economy of money, taxes, and prices. Fellner (24) examined the con- 
cept of "mature economies," relationships of wages to employme-t and 
production, contributions of economic rigidities to unemployment, timing 
of government action, and dangers in full-employment guarantees. Hansen 
(35) compared employment programs’ of various countries; examined 
policies regarding taxes, wages, consumption, and investment relative to 
employment; attacked certain proposals for securing full employment; and 
outlined problems of managing a full-employment economy. In 1945 "Wal- 
lace (87) analyzed employment possibilities relative to private enterprise 
and a richer common life. He studied national income and unemployment 
costs, and the distribution ,of an estimated sixty million jobs and $200 
billion national income. A symposium (49) considered employment rela- 
tive to public debt, taxation, public works, wage policy, national income: 
and foreign trade. Another volume (27) set forth proposals screened from 
an employment-plan contest, using the 200 best nonprize contributions 
from 36,000 entries. 

In 1944 Groves (32) studied federal taxation relative to business and 
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employment. His recommendations were (a) repeal excess profit taxes and 
merge corporate tax into personal income tax; (b) allow more depreciation 
and loss “carry over"; (c) remove federal sales taxes; (d) make personal 
income tax the basis of federal revenues; and (e) reduce tax rates in middle 
and upper brackets. 

Loeb (51) analyzed the “old deal” as emphasizing a dependence of em- 
ployment on production, of production on profit expectation, and of profit 
on reduced costs thru lowered wages. The “new deal" recognized depend- 
€nce of employment on production, but maintained that production depends 
on demand. Both “deals” were considered weak, in emphasizing distribu- 
tion rather than creation of income, with nonproduction a potent factor 
in cycles. He concluded that coordination of new-money spending with 
laxation and wage adjustment could induce full production and allow 
Wages and prices open-market freedom. i 

Polanyi (61) attempted to clarify Keynes (42) regarding full employ- 
ment. Polanyi considered the following: (a) adjusting the money supply 
to employment and economic needs; (b) defining wealth as production, 
not as money; (c) freeing the money supply from gold; (d) ris he 

omestic employment thru tariffs; (e) relating full employment to tree 
trade. He appears to be an ardent Keynesian. 


National Income 


Recent data have shown (64) that typically “have not" states now 


aPproach the top in per-capita income. North Dakota and Montana are 


mon i ; „capita incomes over $1600. The six 
pte nee pue 1944 to 1947 are: North 


States with largest percent increases f 
akota, Wyominga, Čolorado, Montana, Idaho, and South Dakota. Farm 
Prices and small population increases seem pertinent. While E in- 
Comes in the South are higher than prewar, curtailment of mi uy pey. 
ments.narticularly affect this section. Changes among states are considere 
results of short-term postwar factors. Data covering part of the report have 
een popularized (80). f " N 
Stigler (71) sa a studies covering four-fifths of the national un 
Originating in agriculture, manufacturing, mining, gas and electric utilities, 
lyzed trends in employment, 


and steam rail tion. He also ana a 
lota] eee ee worker for 1899-1939. He showed relative 


Cange in contributions to national income and" percent d labor 
Orce engaged, He found output per worker an unreliable index of industrial 
ciency, 


, The figure used as an index of national income depends on methods of 


income measurement. Shoup (66) criticised certain methods and attempted 


à sharper definition of categories. He studied income based on payment 
d for final product, and examined 


government services and tax 
ded, but major observations 
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remain pertinent. In defining income, Kuznets (45) encountered ethical 
and statistical problems and difficulty regarding an authentic denominator 
of value for all regions and all phases of a cycle. He experienced a shortage 
of data for valid comparisons, and suggested areas for research. One 
analysis of income concerned the multiplier principle (54), with par- 
ticular reference to international trade and capital movements. Hypo- 
thetical situations were analyzed to avoid errors typical of limited facts. 
Per-capita revenues from state taxes were recently studied (73). 
Computations by type of tax showed relative changes in yield from 1941 to 
1947. In 1947, Tennessee and Nebraska had the lowest yields: $25.71 and 
$26.51 per capita, respectively. Mississippi, Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
Kentucky each exceeded Pennsylvania’s $29.78 per capita. California’s 
$59.18 per capita return was exceeded by New Mexico’s $62.25, and by 
Washington’s $70.83. Among conclusions are: several states now appear 
able to reduce taxes; it is doubtful if any state now really needs federal 


grants-in-aid. The data are interesting, but hardly substantiate either of 
these conclusions. 


Decentralization of Industry 


Renner (63) studied the following basic factors in locating industry: 
raw materials, markets, labor, power, transportation, and capital. When 
rapid industrialization occurs, industries may locate in uneconomical areas; 
he states, but as the economy matures and congestion develops such indus- 
tries relocate. He predicted selective relocations within this country, but 
concluded that after an industrial pattern becomes set decentralization will 


probably be limited to spreading within established industrial regions rather 
than include migration to new regions, 


. Local decentralizations have been rep 
lions of new properties for different 
reported (13) of plants established in suburbs, partly to secure women 
employees who could work near home. A spot-map (12) showed locations 


E 1940 of new plants of six large firms. New i Justiial in th 
st and South were noted, but “fanning out” as i 

8 w sites 
near prewar plants. mostly to new 


unless stimulated by government. 
orted. Weldon (89) showed loca- 
companies. Other instances were 


A westward migration of metalworking was reported 
duction, employment, and capacity were 
time intervals: 1939-1946 and 1946-194. 
numerous facts, implications, 
heavy industry. Burnett 
plants, 


(69). Data on pro- 
presented by regions and for two 
7. Senate hearings (81) reflected 
and attitudes concerning decentralization in 
A (10) summarized a census of manufacturing 
covering plants employing over 100 persons each, and showing 
numbers and percents of plants and of employees for each. of five size 
categories. Geographical distribution was shown as was distribution by 
industry, uS 

Decentralization reflected thru non 
ported (79). Data by regions for 193 
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(eleven states) had 16.6 percent of the country’s nonresidential building 
in 1939, and 19.3 percent in 1947. Corresponding percents for other 
regions are: South Central (eight states), 11.7 and 15.1; North Central 
(twelve states), 27.2 and 28.8; Eastern (seventeen states), 44.5 and 36.8. 
In 1947, Texas built factories, warehouses, stores, and institutions worth 
$232,200,000, or six times the 1939 figure. However, California led in 
1947 with twice as much building as Texas. The report adds that the 
armed forces will probably let 86 billion in contracts by mid-1949, avoid- 
ing congestion and vulnerable areas where possible. Causes of decen- 
tralization emphasized were: (a) pricing policies, (b) defense, and (c) 
freight rates. 


Economic Planning 


A wartime study (77) considered the f 
trial planning: (a) distribution of resourc 
growth and shift in location of industries; (c) bases for deciding upon 
locations; (d) importance of plant size, integration, and financial con- 
trols; and (e) geographical aspects of pricing. Altho the study aimed to 
help locate war industries, many findings are still pertinent. A study of 
Postwar planning (78) considered plant demobilization and control; 
urban conservation and development; valley development; energy-resource 
development; public construction; and provision for health, education, 
and security. A human-conservation study (76) indicated the importance 
of cultural traditions and social attitudes regarding longevity, human needs, 
and the value of life, and urged decreased waste of the nation's potential 


uman resources. 

A summary of social and econom 
Was organized in five categories: (a) basic trends, 1 
ments, (c) capital requirements, (d) government costs and foreign trans- 
actians, and (e) resources and capacities. No interpretations were made. 

Synopsis of parts of the book appeared in graphic form (14). The nation's 
Tesource status was recently set forth in graphs (57). Among items con- 
Sidered were the following: (a) labor force, (b) foreign sources of 
minerals which are scarce in this country, (c) domestic reserves of strategic 
Minerals, (d) steel and food production, (e) electric power output, and 


Cost of wars. g We f 

Landauer (46) concluded that breaking monopolies, engaging in public 
Works, extending social security, and stimulating international trade are 
too fragmentary to maintain prosperity, and that it is necessary to guide 
Production and fully utilize resources for consumer welfare. Possible pro- 

uction or destruction thru atomic power; he adds, renders obsolete much 
Pre-atomic planning. 

Defniteness abd detail in planning were emphasized by Wootton (90), 
who maintained that both planning and freedom suffer from generalities. 
The book was based on English sources. 


ollowing five aspects of indus- 
es relative to industries; (b) 


alue for planning (18) 


ic research of v l 
(b) consumer require- 
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General Economic Framework 


Certain materials on general economic development were reported in 
Parts III and IV of a recent book (6) reflecting historical development 
in agriculture, industry, trusts, population, money and banking, labor, and 
commerce. Graham (31) analyzed economic organization and suggested 
institutional reforms for protecting liberal values. Efforts of economics 
to follow natural science causes it to seek immutable laws rather than 
devise useful technics, he thought, adding that the function of social 
scientists is to furnish institutional patterns which provide maximum 
equity and freedom as society changes. 

In refuting an attack on democracy, Finer's (26) basic point is that 
liberty emerges from democratic relationships, not from property. Lass- 
well (48) compared this country and Russia regarding production, polit- 
ical power, and the relation of productivity to ideologies. He thought 
crises were favored by anything resulting in erratic change, and that 
economic systems reflect such change. Views concerning established rights 
of capital were examined by Ayres (3). He maintained that capitalism 
arose from particular social conditions, and must change with those condi- 
tions. 

Simons (67) emphasized the point that economic liberalism assumed 
many small laissez-faire enterprises, rather than a few powerful organiza- 
tions. He thought the economic dangers to democracy were from within. 
Gordon (29) studied government ownership in industry, regarding ad- 
ee on He examined real and imaginary economies from Plato 
Daralan d mum the post office as a government operated business. 
those in Russia. He re are md Sweden bis compared with 
buffers against t i m ptm that workers need private employers as 

Van Til (86) "t : ca ume i government. i 
development ums à method of studying approaches to economic 

nent, g the following five approaches: 
the traditional system; (b) free markets, 
tsi planning by farsighted businessme 
ront economy, with government i ; : 
mem ne s e iier que a private business; and (e) 
vetere nee omi umm oed an 
problems of an industrial ed ck Pan go _ adsain 
change from 1860 to 1945. and Che t Xu a la technological 
control of industrial production a ys di "n EM ry aues -— 
material from various sources vu citum viiam, Mud 
was analyzed and integrated. 


j (a) laissez-faire, 
with trust busting; (c) cooper- 
n for public welfare; (d) two- 


Conclusions 


Es opem items are noted here. The materials reveal considerable 
ysis of theory compared with new data illuminating problem areas. 
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Research can reach a point where further analysis of existing data yields 
diminishing returns. Progress then lies in determining the types of needed 
data, in devising new and better data-collecting instruments and methods, 
and in securing research funds. This approach is laborious, and is beyond 
the facilities of many students of economics. Without it, however, there 
is much rehashing of old materials with few new insights. Hence sug- 
gestions that government foster more economic research, thru the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or otherwise, seem in point. Among areas in which 
such research might be conducted are: (a) economic cycles, (b) or- 
ganization of large-scale enterprise, (c) categories for analyzing national 
income, (d) pricing procedures conducive to economic stability, and (e) 
effects of different types of taxation. 

Findings indicate that the competitive individualenterprise economy 
applauded by disciples of Adam Smith has been extensively replaced by 
monopoly and oligopoly. Hence in teaching youth that people in this 
country today live in an economy of the former type, we are teaching a 
limited aspect of economic history as if it were inclusive current reality. 
Where such teaching achieves success, youth must get its acquaintance 
with economic reality outside the school. Among influences helping to per- 
petuate the teaching described, three are noted: (a) popular inertia in 
adjusting social concepts to harmonize with technological development, 
(b) teachers with obsolete economic understandings, and (c) groups 
dominating concentrations of economic power who profit by perpetuating 


the fiction of laissez-faire. 
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CHAPTER V 


Education and International Order 


WILLIAM G. CARR and WILBUR F. MURRA 


Eoucariox has made a twofold response to the increasing impact of world 
affairs on American life. First, within the United States, the schools have 
accepted a larger responsibility for making education a more effective 
instrument for the development of international understanding; and second, 
educators, students, and educational organizations have multiplied their 
Contacts beyond our national borders. This review will, accordingly, be 
divided into two main parts—(1) “Education for International Under- 
standing” and (II) “International Educational Relations"—preceded by 
an introductory section on general studies and followed by suggestions for 


needed research. 

This topic has not received separate alt 
the Review, altho Kandel cited some relevan 
article on *Comparative Education," and in June 1 
reviewed nine curriculum studies in the internationa 
of the literature, “International Educational Co-op 
(11), appeared in School and Society in 1946. 


ention in previous issues of 
t reports in his October 1936 
948 Douglass and others 
] field. A critical review 
eration” by Brickman 


General Studies 


, Wartime studies in curriculum revision, textbook analysis, and planning 
or postwar international educational relations were summarized by Wilson 


(127). One wartime statement of special significance because of its con- 
ce was Education and the People's 


tent, sponsorship, and subsequent influen va opl 
Pence (66), published in 1943 by the Educational Policies Commission 
as a forecast of education’s postwar role in world affairs. The proposals of 
this pamphlet calling for “A United Nations Council on Educational 

olicy" and “An International Agency for Education" have since been 
Partially realized by the establishment of Unesco. Another wartime pub- 
lication which helped lay the groundwork for postwar policy with respect 
to both education for peace and international educational cooperation was 
the September 1944 Annals, “International Frontiers in Education” (18). 

Since the war, three major studies have neatly supplemented one another 

Y coincidence, since each was separately planned and conducted) in 
making recommendations for programs directed toward international 
Understanding on all educational levels: schools, colleges, and adult groups. 

€ study devoted to education for international understanding in ele- 
Mentary and secondary schools was cooperatively sponsored by the 
NEA Committee on International Relations, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and the National Council for the Social 
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Studies (19, 67). The college-level study was sponsored by the Council 
on Foreign Relations (29) and the adult-education study was sponsored 
by the Institute of Adult Education in cooperation with the American 
Association for Adult Education (1). In each case, a book-length report 
was issued. These volumes each contain recommendations derived from 
a combination of expert opinion and the results of nationwide surveys 
of current practice. In general, the three reports agree in urging that more 
attention be given to international education on all levels and that programs 
be organized more coherently. 


I. Education for International Understanding 
Philosophy and Objectives 


The recent literature of education is replete with statements of the need 
for and aims of education for international understanding. Research 
workers may gain valuable orientation for their studies by consulting 
such significant statements of philosophy and objectives as are found in 
the books of Benjamin (10), Conant (23), and Jones (50), and in the 
articles by Northrop (70) and Zimmern (132). 

Some statements of educational goals represent the consensus of groups. 
Three of these have special significance because they are international 
in origin and in application as well as in content. They are the reports 
of two wartime sessions of the International Education Assembly (42, 43) 
and the *Recommendations on the Teaching of International Understand- 
ing" adopted by the World Conference of the Teaching Profession in 
1946 (131). A panel of eleven American scholars contributed a carefully 
interwoven series of critical analyses of issues in “World-Minded Educa- 
tion" to the third yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues (31). Probably the broadest base for any published state- 
ment of the educational objectives of international understanding is that 
provided by the more than 950 persons who helped prepare the previously 
cited NEA report, Education for International Understanding in American 
Schools (67). The heart of this volume, and the framework around which 
it is written, is its cooperatively developed list of the ten “marks of the 
world-minded American.” Some of these statements are: “The world- 
minded American realizes that civilization may be imperiled by another 
world war . . . knows that nothing in human nature makes war inevi- 
table . . . has a deep concern for the well-being of humanity . . . acts 


to help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and justice are 
assured for all." 


Measurement of Attitudes and Information 


The need for more and better programs of education for international 
understanding is revealed by the results of tests and attitude surveys Te 
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ported during the past three years. The postwar pattern of investigation 
in this area appears to have centered more attention on the knowledge and 
attitudes of adults and to have dealt less than formerly with high-school 
and college students. This shift is due in part to the increased activities 
of the various public-opinion polls. 

Few surveys of high-school student attitudes were reported in the past 
three years, The most extensive, both in number of cases and in range of 
topics, is that of Remmers and others published under the title, Youth 
Looks at War and Peace (78). A more localized study, involving 500 
Students in one New York City high school and utilizing a conventional 
Paper-and-pencil attitude test, is reported by Becker (9). He found that 
the respondents expressed more liberal and international attitudes on 
theoretical questions than on practical issues. In Cincinnati, samples of 
adults and of eleventh-grade pupils answered the same seventeen questions 
of fact and opinion about the United Nations and other international 
topics (123). The high-school group surpassed their older fellow-citizens 
in knowledge as well as in degree of “internationalism.” 1 

What was the effect of war experience on the international attitudes S 
Veterans? Those who had predicted that the foreign contacts of men an 
Women in the armed services during the war would make them more ie 
nationally minded were refuted by Smith (91). whose critical pen o: 
Veterans’ attitudes showed that dislike of foreign peoples was the cl we 
acteristic outcome of their overseas experiences in both the European an 

acific war theaters. On the other hand, veterans apparently did not 
develop the marked nationalistic attitudes that had been widely p 
for them, Geduldig and Erdberg (33) found that 150 Laon pen e 
In a New York enam high school in 1947 were only pem vcn 
nationalistic and conservative in their attitudes toward world affairs than 
Were 170 of their nonveteran fellowsstudents. — 

Attitudes of college students in several institutions were measured at 


Succéssive dates during the war. Three roughly parallel studies E this 
type, reported after the war's end, are in substantial agreement in showing 
f changing world events (77, 


the persist i in spite o 
ence of attitude patterns 1n 5P A 
2, 96). One of these investigators, Seago (82), observed that “stereotyped 


attitudes seem to be relatively uninfluenced by events that do not 
Immediately invoke the emotions.” 


Adult attitudes were also kept under scrutiny thruout the war by the 


Various public-opinion polls, using the interview technic in spen 
live population samples. Postwar summaries of wartime trend à ased on 
A variety of successive polls, have been prepared by Cantri a5) and 

Y Williams (122). Cantril’s data suggest that the American public in 
Seneral shifted its outlook on war and international issues in response to 
Changes in the world situation to a greater extent than was the case with 
College students involved in the studies mentioned in the preceding para- 
Staph. Williams’ analysis of wartime public opinion, as measured by the 
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polls, led him to the conclusion that “people in the United States have 
much greater interest in domestic than in international affairs.” 

The polls, of course, continue. Indeed, their coverage has broadened and 
their technics have been refined as thousands of interviewers regularly 
take the pulse of the American people on the widest variety of international, 
domestic, and personal questions. Statistical summaries of all the major 
findings are conveniently assembled every three months in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly’s regular department, “The Quarter’s Polls.” Two sum- 
maries of trends and patterns in public thinking on international affairs, 
both constructed of composites of poll data, appeared in popular magazines 
in 1947: Sheatsley in the United Nations World (83) noted the continuing 
strength of international idealism coupled with a steady decline (from 
1945 to 1947) in optimism as to likelihood of lasting peace and increasing 
dissatisfaction with the United Nations; and Isaacs in Newsweek (45) 
compressed his conclusions from essentially the same data into the state- 
ment that “the American majority man . . . is a reluctant internationalist, 
who hopes for the best in world affairs but expects the worst.” More 
detailed compilations are to be found in two comprehensive reports of 
the National Opinion Research Center (68, 69). 

A special investigation sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 
in 1946 (26, 95) showed that the widely publicized tests of the atomic 
bomb at Bikini caused no appreciable shifts in opinion. Moreover, the find- 
ings led the investigators to the following conclusions: 


For a sizable proportion of the American public, international affairs have 
very little reality. The psychological imminence of world events varies enor- 
mously within the population. . . . Only a minority of the people can be con 
sidered actively conversant with contemporary world problems. A fourth oF 
more of the population are completely detached from these problems. . . . For 
the most part, those Americans who are poorly informed on world affairs are 


not motivated to learn; they do not avail themselves of information which 
is immediately at hand. 


The data of the Social Science Research Council investigation were 
subjected to further analysis by Smith (87, 89) in an effort to relate 
attitudes to information. His unsurprising conclusion was that ^inter- 
nationalism” in attitudes correlates positively with information about 
world affairs. The implications of this correlation are the more serious 
when it is examined in the light of other evidence that actual levels of infor- 
mation on world affairs are disturbingly low. Thus, Gallup (32) reporte 
that in November 1947 only 61 percent of all American adults had ever 
heard of the Marshall Plan; that only 25 percent knew the purpose of the 
Marshall Plan; and that only 13 percent could locate Bulgaria on a maP 
of Europe. In speculating on the responsibility for such ignorance, Gallup 
exonerated the newspapers and blamed the schools. 

American attitudes toward the Soviet Union have evoked a significant 
amount of interest and effort on the part of poll-takers and testers. Walsh 
(120) and M. B. Smith (92) used poll data to analyze the constituent? 
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E Li de of attitudes toward Russia; while G. H. Smith (85, 86, 88, 
eol en oe a 12-point scale for measuring group attitudes toward Rus- 
pie pé pl a series of reports on results obtained by using the scale 
ues igh-school students, college students, and adults. G. H. Smith's in- 
bir. pir showed that Americans with more information about Russia 
s ed to have more friendly attitudes toward Russia, while M. B. Smith 

owed merely that the better informed were "more concerned" about 


ussia’s part in the world today. 


Surveys of Curriculum and Methods 


A nationwide picture of what is currently being done in elementary 


and secondary schools to teach international understanding can be approxi- 
on from the series of many brief reports which constitute Chapter V 
pic NEA study (67), previously cited. The volume by Adam (1), also 
ü ntioned above, contains many comparable illustrations of current prac- 
ices in adult education; while that by Kirk (56) cites some representative 


examples from colleges and universities. 
The twenty-fifth yearbook of the NEA 
Tincipals (64) assembles in one 366-page vo 

e cribing the varied approaches of elementary-school teachers as of about 
re year 1945. School practices are included among the more extensive 
€scriptions of out-of-school activities by organized adult groups in the 

Survey of nineteen American cities which Dalgliesh made for the Council 


on Foreign Relations in 1945-46 (29). 
bi ne attention to international 
C), Western states is indicated from th t , ) 
alifornia (24) and by Miller for Colorado (61). An intense analysis 
9f the “international content” of each of the several subject fields taught in 
€ senior high schools of Cleveland, Ohio, was made by the International 
elatiess Curriculum Center of the Cleveland Public Schools (20). 


An “Enquiry into Teaching about the United Nations” was initiated 
eleven member nations, including 


rly in 1947 by Unesco. Replies from r ; 
s United States (59), were summarized in a report issued in October 
947 (104), which stated as the first of its nine conclusions: - i 


In view of the fact that the United Nations has been in existence only a little 


aver two years, the amount and quality of teaching about it in the schools of 
h work is impressive. Furthermore, 


ing, Unesco Member States reporting on suc! pum mo 

mad tions point to the fact that even more comprehensive plans are being 

e e for the immediate future. In every reporting country there is some interest 

inte aching about the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies, but that 
Test is by no means widespread within the nations. 


A "— 
in Summary of Unesco's 1947 “Enquiry 
R B reports from ten additional nations, was p 

^Onomie and Social Council in June and July 1948 


Department of Elementary 
lume a collection of reports 


affairs in school curriculums of 
e findings reported by Cooke for 


> with other material added, includ- 
resented to the United Nations 
(100, 103). A brief 
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1948 report on teaching about the United Nations in American Schools 
was submitted by the United States government directly to the United 
Nations in July 1948 in response to action of the UN General Assembly in 
November 1947 requesting such reports from all UN member states (119). 

A survey of current practices in American schools was announced early 
in 1948 by the American Association of University Women (2), but 
results have not yet been reported. 

How local teachers’ associations have studied international affairs under 
sponsorship of the NEA Committee on International Relations has been 
reported by Olsen (73) and by Murra (62). Teachers' opportunities to 
study international relations in summer-school classes and workshops 
were cataloged by Johnston (48). A questionnaire survey by Arndt and 
Hager (5), based on returns from 117 institutions, revealed the wide 
variety of ways thru which prospective teachers broaden their world 
understanding in American teachers colleges. 


Surveys of Teaching Materials 


For three decades, widespread interest has been manifested in the con- 
tent of school textbooks in relation to international understanding. Unesco, 
now spearheading international activity in this area, issued in 1946 the 
first of a projected series of studies and reports: Looking at the World 
Through Textbooks (108). This document is devoted primarily to a his- 
torical review of intergovernmental cooperation in textbook revision. 
Two longer studies of similar scope have recently appeared in this country. 
Quillen (76) followed a brief review of past international efforts with an 
extensive summary of private and governmental activities in the United 
States, an appraisal of the "textbook-improvement movement in the United 
States," and a series of recommendations for national and international 
action. Krould and Conover (57) prepared an exhaustive review of pub- 
lished materials in this field from many countries, to which they appended 
a useful series of extracts from many little known and relatively inacces- 
sible documents. 

The principal contribution to research in this area that has so far been 
made in the United States has been the quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of the content of American textbooks with respect to each of 
several foreign nations and regions. Four major studies of this type have 
been sponsored by the American Council on Education. The first and 
largest of the four dealt with Latin America and Inter-American relations: 
School and college teaching materials were evaluated in terms of adequacy: 
accuracy, and sensitivity (3). Hart’s separately published summary of 
this study (36), after itemizing many of the distortions and omission’ 
which were found to characterize textbook treatment of Latin America, 
adds that “there is no evidence of a conscious or perverted antagonis™ 
towards Latin America in basic teaching materials. Errors and deficiencies 
found are mainly the result of carelessness, ignorance, or thoughtlessness-" 
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The second study, on the treatment of Asia in American textbooks (4), 
also found some errors and distortions, but stressed the conclusion that 
not nearly enough information about an area containing more than half 
the population of the earth is presented to American children and youth 
in their schoolbooks. Similar findings were reported by the investigators 
who studied textbook content about Canada (13, 79). This study, unlike 
the others, was directed by a bi-national committee; teachers from both 
Canada and the United States participated in the project, which also 
involved a study of what Canadian textbooks say about the United States. 
Treatment of the Soviet Union in American textbooks has been briefly 
reported by Burkhardt (12). : 

Two recent Russian textbooks were analyzed by Counts; one with respect 
lo its narrative of world history for the years 1789-1870 (28), and the 
other for its treatment of the history of World War II (27). Ideological 
and nationalistic biases were revealed in both instances, but many inter- 
Pretations favorable to the United States were also found. e 

According to a study reported by Lewin and Schwerin (58), boys "em 
Published in Nazi Germany were found to contain many subtle pai 
slants, and unlike comparable juvenile literature in this country, usually 


ad adults rather than boys for heroes. 

Pamphlets on imeem affairs are widely recommended for meen 
adult and student use. However, available pamphlets fail to opens 
mum educational effectiveness, says Guckenheimer (35), oe i E 
difficult reading level. This investigator measured the epa i n r 
SIX representative pamphlets on international ap pode iz X 
them to be too difficult for the average adult and only nine to y 
enough for high-school juniors and seniors. R . 1 
, How audio-visual unde can contribute to international cee 
mg was considered by a conference of eighty-six specialists in | agen 

€ proceedings of the conference, including t x pom cae 
mendetions to Unesco, were subsequently publishe : Sto aoe 

ouncil on Education (75). At another conference, in r e cal 
°rnia, in 1947, the role of sound films for aiding world un g 
Was analyzed by Atwood (7). 


"ive radio programs suitable for inschool listening and judged to be 


, ; y» s. 
of value f :ne “world understanding and friendship were eval 
ated E Novikovsky (71) in a brief report which also described the use 
of such prog in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
; Educational fins for tania understanding have recently been 


identi mpetent committees. The more 
„“entified and evaluated by each of two ris : pace TOR 


intensive i blished 

E of the two studies was pu : ^ 
Cation (84), whereas the more extensive study was ingne — auspices 
9f the Educational Film Library Association (30). b each aont 
Annotated list of 16 mm. films is accompanied by critical discussions on film 
Use, i 
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Il. International Educational Relations 
Educational Reconstruction 


The Second World War left the United States with a larger measure of 
responsibility and concern for other parts of the world than this country 
had ever known before. This new orientation for the nation as a whole 
has been shared by American educators, who have expressed their concern 
with unprecedented interest and action in relation to the educational prob- 
lems of other nations, particularly the war-devastated nations of Europe 
and Asia. Action has been guided in part by practical research. 

The United States government has been officially concerned with recon- 
struction of the educational systems of the two major Axis powers, Ger- 
many and Japan. Because of the large share of responsibility which our 
government holds for the postwar administration of those nations, the 
Department of State in 1946 selected two groups of American educators 
to visit Germany and Japan to analyze the educational problems found 
there, and to make recommendations to guide official policy. The reports 
of these two missions are of fundamental importance for study of educa- 
tion in the two countries involved (114, 115). T. V. Smith, the only 
person who served as a member of both missions and who had also worked 
in postwar Italy, prepared a comparative evaluation of prospects for the 
future of democratic education in each of the three countries, He rated 
the prospects most hopeful for Japan and least hopeful 4or Italy (93). 

Reconstruction of the physical facilities necessary for carrying on educa- 
tion in the war-devastated countries has received more attention from 
Americans than has the redirection of educational policy and curriculums 

(except, perhaps, in the cases of Germany, Japan, and Korea). UNRRA 
was early in the field, even before hostilities ceased. Its accomplishments c 
and problems were analyzed by Williams (121). In 1947, altho it did 
not actually operate a relief program, Unesco began vigorous promotion » 
of educational, scientific, and cultural relief and rehabilitation. Pfiacipal 
research activities of Unesco in this area of operation have been devoted 
to identification and measurement of the educational needs of war-devas- 
tated countries (53, 54, 98). 

American response to these needs has involved action and gifts on 4 
large scale by many individuals and educational groups, with the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Reconstruction serving as principa 
coordinator of American efforts. The CIER staff prepared a summary 
of American organizational activities in its Handbook (22), and the staff 
director reviewed the Commission's work to early 1948 ( 94). Aid to foreign 
teachers as teachers rather than to schools characterized the NEA “Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund,” about which Ashby (6) reported that $275,000 had 
been contributed by American teachers in less than one year (1947-48)- 
The funds were expended primarily for food, clothing, books, and scholar- 
ships for teachers in war-devastated areas. 
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nternational Educational and Cultural Exchange 


The hig i 

amt suia valu e with other cultures and 
ihsfensds e: Ay E ecognized. Suc values have accrued to many 
te, diem dos nerican and foreign scholars, teachers, and students in the 
onem a ee that have passed since the end of World War II. 
individual T governmental and private agencies, with added stimulus of 
TRH ag n: American activities in the fields of international 
travel are es hange, international conferences, and educational foreign 
cation of eu P present time in a stage of rapid expansion. The multipli- 
Published 2 ME has been paralleled by a growing volume of 
e rte s on opportunities, experiences, and values in this area. 
Shinui ees such developments as those just noted, sixty-three 
senate nt eren countries met in New York City shortly before 
f diens - re the third session of the International Education Assembly, 
itera st oblems and establish guideposts for postwar national and 
erence a b ne The proceedings and recommendations of this con- 
Cultural Fs. odied in the pamphlet, International Education through 

xchange (44). 
m nidis of national go 
a tipi o ne studied by McMurry 
analysis. ial volume devoted primarily to 
rito A that the United States governme : 
a relative ] ultural Relations in the Department of State in 1938—was 
metion h cw in the field. Other countries in Europe and Latin 
Francais y: taken earlier action, the pioneer being France, where Oeuvres 
hon p ae was established as a division of the French Foreign 
internatio je The authors conclude that the cultural approach to 
hities fos ua relations offers great, but as yet largely unrealized, opportu- 
har achievement of world understanding. : . 
relatigin wt Bovernment has done, and plans to do, in promoting cultural 
ts thru teacher and student exchange, is set forth in three reports 


x rm of the Department of State and the U. S. Office of Education. 
exch an (21) reviewed the record with special reference to international 

i istical data indicate the expanding 
ting such exchange, but his con- 


remain supplementary to 


vernments in promoting international cultural 
and Lee (60). Their report, 
historical and comparative 
nt—by establishing a 


tsubsidized foreign study under 


ri 
*s. The program for governmen 
lained in a recent pamphlet of the 


© provisi 
enrian E of the Fulbright Act is exp 
ment of State (112). 
atic exchange for American 


e 
ele rni fully developed program of system 
ary- and secondary-school teachers is that which has been in 


ati s "um 
lon between this country and the United Kingdom for more than 
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two decades. Initiated by the English-Speaking Union, and interrupted 
during the war, the program is now operated under governmental auspices. 
Representative of the many individual appraisals of this program by par- 
ticipating teachers are the reports of Wilson, an American who taught in 
England in 1939-40 (124), and Carmichael, a primary teacher from 
Yorkshire who taught in South Carolina in 1947-48 (16). Evaluation of 
the educational and international outcomes of the entire British-American 
exchange program, which has now involved several hundred teachers, is | 
an important research job yet to be done. | 

International exchange programs for teachers in public schools are in 
some ways facilitated, but more often are handicapped by the diverse laws | 
of the several states. Two studies of the complex legal issues involved have 
been published (52, 63), both of which point up the need for new legis- 
lation. 

In dealing with international exchange of college students and related 
problems, the chief American center for study and operations is the Insti- 
tute of International Education in New York. A continuous flow of infor- 
malion and interpretive analysis is provided by the Institute's monthly 
News Bulletin (39). In addition, the Institute published a Handbook (38) 
in 1947 which catalogs opportunities for students from war-devastated 
areas to study in the United States and a Special Report (40) in 1948 which 
summarizes a wide range of problems related to Americans! study abroad 
as well as to foreign students in the United States. 

Values derived from intermingling of college students from several dif- 
ferent countries at the summer seminars sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee are reported by Johnson (47). An appraisal of 
the Rhodes scholarships, which have enabled more than one thousand 
American young men to study in England during the past forty years, has 
been made by Aydelotte (8). Foreign students enrolled in California col- 
leges reported their problems of adjustment in a questionnaire study 
reported by Peterson and Neumeyer (74). The investigators found that 
the chief problems center around academic matters and appear to be 
mostly due to language difficulties, 

International exchange of high-school students is less frequent than 
that of college and university students. Exchanges among elementary 
school pupils are very few in this country altho they are not uncommo? 
in Western Europe. Greatest opportunities for international experiences for 
high-school youth exist between the United States and Canada. Such experi 
ences under school auspices are more numerous than is commonly realized’ 
Goodman devotes thirteen pages to summarizing them in his recent repo! 
on “Current Practices in Canadian-American Interchanges of Education? 
Personnel" (34). Another section of the same report canvasses interchang? 
of teaching personnel between the United States and Canada. A footno!e 
in this publication states that Goodman, a graduate student at the Harva" 
Graduate School of Education, has also completed an unpublished stu y 
on Canadian-American exchanges of “college and university, profession? 
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School, and adult education students." One of the most significant of the 
high-school-student exchanges reported by Goodman is that between Roose- 
velt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Girls’ High School, Montreal, 
carried out under auspices of the Junior Red Cross in 1946; it has been 
separately reported by Strauss (97). 

Educational travel that brings American teachers and students into 
firsthand contact with foreign countries and peoples is, in some respects, 
merely an abbreviated variant of educational exchange. Reports on recent 
experiences of this type have been made by Kinsel and Golladay (55) and 
by Jacob (46). Summaries of the values of educational travel and of the 
principles which should guide such experience were included in pamphlets 
by Olsen (72) and the NEA Travel Service (65). 


International Educational Organizations 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Planned in 1945 and established in 1946, now provides the principal 
organizational framework for international educational relations. In addi- 
tion, other organizations which were formed before World War II continue 
Operations in their respective fields of special interest (e. gą, the semi- 


governmental International Bureau of Education and the nongovernmental 
New Education Fellowship), and some new international groups have come 
Jd Organization of the Teaching 


mto being (e.g., the nongovernmental Wor 
rofession), . 
In anticipation of just such developments as led to the establishment of 
nesco and WOTP, several historical studies of earlier experience im that 
ection were prepared during the later war years. Kandel (51) dealt 
Particularly with the period from 1919 to 1939 with special reference to 


* League of Nations’ International Organization of Intellectual Co- 
Operation, Carr (17) traced briefly the longer story of proposals and 
Rossello’s longer treatment (80) 


achievements from the time of Comenius. Ac md pr 
; thrsame historical background ended with an expanded repor on the 
vork of the International Bureau of Education, founded in 1925 in Geneva. 
B * more recent activities of the IBE are regularly reported in its quarterly 
ulletin (41). which also provides a useful source of current information 
on educational developments and new publications in all parts of the world. 
ntal teachers’ associa- 


legate + sv -eieht national nongovernme 
den dci t at Endicott, New York, in August 1946 


S in : A 
pu up the Wend carter P of the Teaching Profession (131). The 
€cond Delegate Assembly meeting in London in 1948, noted the growth 
of the world or aninatoi. and studied reports of its first five research 

projecte, each of which was based on the contributions of teachers groups 

he Several different countries. The reports—dealing, respectively, with 

Phe education, exchange of pupils and teachers, extension of literacy, 
cial studies and current affairs, and the problem of an international 
“Nguage—appear in the Proceedings of the Assembly (130). 


lon. 
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How Unesco came into being and the problems confronting the new 
organization on the eve of its first general session in November 1946 were 
analyzed in a series of articles in The School Executive subsequently 
reprinted in pamphlet form (81). Continuing developments of Unesco from 
the beginning to early 1948 were traced by Wilson in two numbers of 
International Conciliation (125, 128). A statement of Unesco's purpose and 
philosophy, as conceived by the organization's director-general early in 
his term of office, was published in this country in 1947 (37). 

Other articles and pamphlets about Unesco are very numerous and can 
easily be found by consulting the 242-item bibliography issued by the 
Library of Congress in October 1948 (49) and the standard indexes. 
Research workers who seek the basic documents should turn to the wealth 
of printed and processed material continually emanating from Unesco 
House (19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16) and from the Unesco Relations Staff 
of the U. S. Department of State. From either or both of these sources 
can be obtained reports of the London (107, 110), Paris (99, 113), 
Mexico City (101, 116), and Beirut conferences; the reports of the 
director-general (102); and reports on such special Unesco projects as 
the survey of teaching about the United Nations (103, 104), the seminar 
on the teaching of international understanding (105), and educational 
reconstruction in war-devastated areas (53, 54, 98). Descriptions of two 
other major projects, fundamental education (106) and tensions effecting 
international understanding (14), are available in this country from private 
publishers. 

Participation by the American people in the program of Unesco can best 
be studied by reference to the activities of the United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco—and especially in the reports of the three public con- 
ferences held under the Commission's auspices in Philadelphia (126), 
Denver (117), and San Francisco (118). A critical analysis of the struc- 
ture, functions, and operations of the National Commission was prepare 
by Wilson (129). 


III. Needed Research 


One kind of needed research, in this field as in many others, is sharp 
and critical analysis of basic concepts and terminology. Does internationa 
understanding, as far as education is concerned, stem from the development 
of generalized sentiments of goodwill, the recognition of human brother- 
hood, and feelings of kindliness and humanitarianism toward the peoples 
of other races and nations? Is international understanding different from 
the understanding of other human beings in general, whether citizens © 
the same country or not? How is international understanding related to 
intercultural understanding which has lately become so common in 
American education? 

Should education with reference to international understanding deal 
primarily with a systematic knowledge of current and developing inter 
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nati i s - 
wr dar ril, ded, epei crie M tee 
national understandi i he ld b propornpn 9 f e emphasis on inter- 
nares rp ing shou e given to a direct factual knowledge of 
pales s hich other people and other nations live, and of their ideals, 
patterns? economic organizations, religious institutions, and cultural 
s critical approach could u 
«eder prevalent in the literature o 
"T 8, freedom to teach and to learn, 
I education for a world society." 
g us to the analysis of the theoretical assumptions underlying 
would i or international understanding and a clarification of terms, it 
Viii one to have experimental studies which would altempt to 
result of pi in knowledge, attitudes, and habits which occur as the 
know kein kinds of instruction. It would be particularly helpful to 
Sh most | permanent these changes are, and under what conditions they 
ment of fo Subordinate to such types of investigation is the develop- 
With refe adequate measuring instruments for information and attitudes 
One rence to international questions. - 

ong-ra oe that may perhaps be especially rewarding is the study of the 
children T effects of particular kinds of educational experience upon young 
fy 1. Is it true that particular kinds of education can produce, even in 
supe young children, strong and lasting sentiments of national and racial 

riority? If so, are there other kinds of education which would produce 


0 : x 
Pposite results, and under what conditions would these other kinds of 
? What are the relative effects 


e : 
Mea be acceptable to popular opinion? l » 
childr hool and out-of-school influences on the concepts and attitudes which 
ren and youth acquire with respect to international affairs. 
theis what extent are the international attitudes of teachers transmitted to 
T students? What kinds of education should be provided for teachers 
for their responsibilities in making 
ce? . . 
Pro ]s to the less definitely organized 
Stams of adult education, we move into an area which is really a 
hich play upon it. It would be 
ich shape the opinion of adults 
:ne these forces may be during 


sefully be made to many of the other con- 
f the subject, such as, “international 
» “international cooperation,” 


en educators in the United 
blems for research 
rating long enough to merit care- 
n able to accomplish. The 1948 
succinct terms, occupied 
fications of the Unesco 


n betwe 
new series of pro 


a ae 
en critical study of what it has bee 
thi iam. of Unesco, even when 
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Prog) Sight pages. In the complexity and rami 
p am, what items are most successful and useful? What has been the 
been its relative success, in the various 
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ence of Unesco, and what has 
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areas in which it has been operating—in fundamental education, in the 
analysis of textbooks, in scientific cooperation, and so on? 

A larger question deserving careful study is the relation of Unesco to 
the other specialized agencies of the United Nations. The pattern of 
administrative relationships has become extremely complex. In these early 
stages of development there is great need for critical studies in administra- 
tion which would indicate appropriate spheres of activity and workable 
administrative relationships. 

What knowledge from the field of comparative education can aid 
American educators in their international professional relations and in 
rounding out their programs of education for international understanding? 
Answers to this question, determined by research, could usefully serve 
as guides to further research in comparative education and would have 
practical implications for teacher-education programs. A closely related 
area of inquiry is indicated by the need for comparative studies of the 
structure, functions, and work of teachers’ organizations and other educa- 
tional societies in the various countries of the world. 

There is need, too, for identification and appraisal of existing agencies 
and publications which are available to assist research workers concerned 
with the several aspects of international education. Such investigations 
might point up the need for more and better fact-gathering mechanisms— 
such as abstracting and bibliographic services. 

The greatly increased role of the people of the United States in world 
affairs and the sudden surge of interest among the teaching profession in 
international questions combine to make the field of education and inter- 
national order a promising area for many types of educational research. 


Such research should be useful in clarifying purposes, improving methods, 
and evaluating results, 
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CHAPTER VI 
Reshaping Educational Policy 


HERMANN H. REMMERS and NATHANIEL L. GAGE 


Tar organization of the relevant literature of the past three years requires 
the rather careful definition of the terms comprising the title of this 
chapter. Reshaping may be accomplished by individuals or by small groups 
or by broad impersonal social forces operating on all facets of our culture, 
including educational policy. The adjective “educational” may carry signifi- 
cances relating narrowly to formal endeavors in school classrooms or, 
more broadly, to society at large as in the church, state, family, armed 
forces, and fraternal organizations as well as the schools. Policy, defined 
as a course of administrative action, may refer to that of a single classroom 
teacher or principal on the one hand, or to that of the United Nations 


Operating thru Unesco on the other. , 

Where along these continua should attention be focused? In a dictator- 
ship a single individual may, in fact, determine and shape policy. Currently, 
education in America, whether broadly or narrowly conceived, is shaped 
by many relatively small, locally autonomous administrative units, such 
às school communities, districts, counties, and states. While the influence 
of the federal government on educational policy making appears to be 
growing in importance, it has on the whole entered into policy making 
only in indirect and general ways. Since our educational program is 
Operating neither under a dictatorship nor under strict federal control, 
other more general factors must be the significant concerns that are shaping 


educational policy. . 
The ported of this review is the three years following the end of Woes 
War II. During these years all the usual postwar stresses, aggravated by 
the extent and ‘complexity of our war effort, have furnished the context 1n 
Which current educational policy is being shaped. Veterans returning MN 
the armed services, war workers returning to their peacetime pursuits, the 
Inflated economy usual after a war, the economic gaps (e.g., housing) 
that developed during the depression and widened during the war, the 
Teconversion of industry, the renewal or beginning of milliona us eee 
ives, and the growing awareness of intercultural es ariel pigs o 
et age indiene de pel rh had laser M 
uring these . Overhanging all these like a blac 
Urgency of ot selations resulting, in a large id "x Fe 
cary of uml lo ad dette eer i 
sultants of these and other forces have taken om 
and writin ime. Nine of these factors, selected from a mue arger 
qumber fad x. eene literature of the period, seem to be major 


j9ncerns in the shaping of educational policy. The constitute a natural 
asis for the organization of the remainder of this chapter. 
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Rethinking Educational Goals 


Perhaps the most significant publication during this three-year period 
was that of the Presidents Commission on Higher Education (91). 
Volume I, “Establishing the Goals,” altho concerned primarily with higher 
education, has implications for all levels of the educational program. The 
principle of “diversity in unity" is cited as the continuing goal of Amer- 
ican higher education. Democracy as both end and means of education 
recurs as a theme thruout the report so that most of its analyses and 
recommendations stem from this controlling orientation. The significance 
of this report lies not so much in the novelty as in the boldness, clarity, 
and authority of its statements. 

Hutchins (47) sharply criticized this report thru a plea for the con- 
centration of educational effort on goals that can be optimally achieved 
thru education and thru a freeing of educational endeavor from responsi- 
bilities that it cannot fulfill at all, or as well as can be done by other social 
institutions. Thus the proper task of education is to build intellectual 
power; such objectives as healthy living, satisfying family life, and getting 
on well with people should not be considered as *basic outcomes" on a 
par with this primary function. Hollinshead (44) criticized the President's 
Commission on other grounds: (a) the Commission has vastly overesti- 
mated the number of young people who should go to college but cannot for 
lack of money; (b) the Commission has incorrectly assumed that college 
training is the only road to educational advancement; and (c) the Com- 
mission assumes that leadership is lost when qualified students do not 
attend college. Furthermore, Hollinshead considers the Commission’s 
recommendations dangerous to private institutions and thus inimical to 
academic freedom. 

The report of another group appointed by the President, the Scientific 
Research Board (92), bears on the reshaping of policy, especially in 
science education and research. The five volumes of this report are con- 
sered only with the physical and biological sciences altho “it does not 
follow that action in these areas is necessarily more pressing than in 
other fields of knowledge. A case might even be made for the greater 
urgency of increasing our basic knowledge in areas commonly included in 
the social sciences.” It is to be hoped that the recognition thus given to 
the social sciences will soon be implemented by a study of similar authority 
and magnitude. More than on higher education, this report is focused on 
military security as against international understanding and on economic 
productivity as against democratic ideals. But the need for scientifically 
trained personnel as revealed by this report sets a goal for American 
education that is urgent and immediate. 

The Educational Policies Commission, continuing the series begun in 
1944 (64) and 1945 (65), published a volume (63) dealing with the 
elementary schools from the kindergarten thru the sixth grade. Part I of 
this volume describing a series of hypothetical schools as seen by a” 
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observer in 1958, set lines of progress in terms of the following: (a) serving 
all children, (b) organizing the faculty for group effort, (c) revising the 
curriculum, (d) organizing and administering the school, and (e) improv- 
ing the school plan. Such discussions were presented in turn for rural, 


suburban, and urban communities. Part II dealt with “Signposts” observed 
ng with curriculums, staff, administra- 


in elementary-school practices deali 
lion, and community relationships all presented for their value as stimuli 


to local initiative. 
_ At a more philosophical level, Hook (45) discussed the ends of educa- 
tion as growth, democracy, and intelligence derived thru experimental and 
scientific reasoning, as opposed to theological and metaphysical approaches. 
Also discussed was the fallacy of deducing the end of education from a 
postulation of rationality as a uniquely human trait. In Modern Education 
and Human Values, Bode and others (11) restated fundamental consider- 
ations involved in establishing educational goals. Tead (85) dealt with the 
Social setting of education and its challenge, the philosophy and functional 
Services of education, and the role of teaching and administrative processes 
in meeting the challenge. i 

A journalistic approach was given by Fine (37). While goals were not 
treated as such specifically, by implication the equalization of educational 
Opportunity, the improvement of the quality of education, and the broaden- 
ing of the impact of education at all levels were advocated. His direct 
concern was, however, entirely with means such as teachers’ salaries, tenure, 
ge and school facilities, and a critical examination of the ends of 
education was not involved. - 

The abode epo American Association of School Administrators 
(2, 3, 4, 5) deserve mention because of the strategic position of this body 
in implementing whatever goals of education they envisage. These Year- 
books have taken as their point of departure in each of the volumes some 
Consideration of educational goals. Perhaps worthy of special mention 
is the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook (4), School Boards in Action, which dealt 
with an important and too frequently neglected fulcrum of educational 


policy. icati 57) should be mentioned here since it 
ell ing OPEN ager Education of the National Educa- 


emanates from the Department o 
P mb sws of a large body of educators. 
lications of wartime training 


presented a forthright statement 
Tor the Commission on E ion of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, in which they pointed to the urgent need for the schools 
to help close the gap between scientific advance and social development. 
Subordinate to this major £02» ^ number of others were treated. In the 
Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (18) problems particularly 
related to the American high school were considered. . 
Examples of school and community cooperation ln developing educa- 
tional goals (14, 52, 76) are worthy of note. Brameld (14) particularly 
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reported an experiment with junior and senior classes of a high school in 
which a survey of adult wartime opinion furnished the springboard for a 
study of conditions and prospects in such areas as economics, politics, art, 
science, education, and human relations and led to the drawing up of their 
own tentative “design for America” as well as for their own lives and 
community. 

A committee headed by McConnell (55) considered the importance of 
education as a social instrument and the characteristics of a comprehensive 
school system related thereto. General education as the primary function of 
such a school system is discussed in a later section. 


Democratization of Educational Practices 


It is apparent that there is an increasing concern with the democrati- 
zation of educational procedure. Schools have more and more been basing 
their policies upon the expressed opinions of pupils, parents, teachers, and 
citizens in general. School administrators are searching for more demo- 
cratic practices in the internal operation of schools on the ground that, 
in this way, better decisions will be made and carried out with higher 
morale and with greater transfer to democratic living in other phases of 
community and national activity. Schoolboards have been more and 
more turning for guidance to the consumers of education by means of 
opinion surveys of pupils, teachers, and parents. 

In a revision of their extensive volume, Barr, Burton, and Brueckner (10) 
reconsidered the meaning, problems, and practices involved in supervision 
from the standpoint of democratic leadership and the improvement of 
learning. A case study of some effects of undemocratic school adminis- 
tration in a small community was presented by the NEA’s National Com- 
miltee for the Defense of Democracy thru Education (56) . Further theoreti- 
cal discussions of democratic administration (9, 58, 86) dealt respectively 
with the need for a “conciliar” type of administrative organization, the 
relationship between leadership and authority in school administration, 
and the promotion of inservice professional development of Negro teachers 
thru planning with teachers and pupils. à 

Practical illustrations of democratic procedures in action have been 
accumulating. Davies (26) described democratic administration in terms 
of the development of a collective bargaining contract between the school- 
board and the Teacher's Association in Norwalk, Connecticut. Richards 
(77) reported a procedure at Denison College by which students rated 
their teachers and administrators. The colleges and universities of Indiana 
have participated in a voluntary program for the evaluation of instructional 
and administrative staff thru ratings by students and academic subordinates 
(75). Doll (31) reported a study of the opinions of 1237 pupils concern- 
ing laissez-faire, democratic, and autocratic methods; Elvira (34) dealt 
with the same mode of approach. Morley (61) and Novak (69) described 
high-school policy committees composed of teachers selected by their peers. 
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Friedman (38) and Storen (84) illustrated the consultation of parents and 
other laymen in the formation of meaningful curriculums. Storen (84) 
also discussed typical problems that arise in attempts to carry out such 
a program. The Educational Director of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union in the 1946 Inglis lecture at Harvard University (82) 
analyzed the historical anti-labor bias of American education in cur- 
riculum, selection of students, and neglect of labor history; in sum, “our 
frame of reference needs revision.” 

, Experimental testing of the hypothesis 
improved was described in the Preliminary 
Training Laboratory on Group Development 
democratic procedures in social studies in pu 
democratic action-centered citizenship training. 


that group leadership can be 
Report of the First National 
(66). Peters (70) described 
blic schools which he terms 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity 


concern for equalizing educational 


Sources of the postwar upsurge in 
esized to include: (a) our warüme 


Opportunity may be plausibly hypoth 
Propaganda (both for national unification behind democratic ideals and 
Or overseas consumption by our allies and enemies) emphasizing democ- 
racy as concerned for the dignity of the individual and the right to the 
realization of all his potentialities; (b) wartime recognition of the vast 
Waste of economic potential thru failure to educate our human resources 
to the limit; (c) technological adva e accumulation of 


ncement and th 
Wealth during the past few generations to the point where gainful employ- 
ment of youth became decreasingly necessary: and (d) 


growing recognition 
9f the need for a more highly educated electorate to meet the demands 
of a more complex world. A ; 

Volume II of the Report of the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
Cation (91) dealt specifically and in detail with the problem. Noteworthy 
15 the full concern in the Report with the problem of racial and religious 
discrimination in higher education. Specific proposals for lowering barriers 
to equal opportunity were made in terms of federal scholarships and grants- 
In-aid, elimination of tuition in publicly controlled institutions thru the 


fourteenth year, the withholding of federal funds from institutions where 
^ curriculum improvement to attract and 


iscriminatory practices exist, : : 
old students, and the establishment of free public community colleges. 
The President’s Scientific Research Board (92) in its concern with 
Tesearch manpower, also advocated federal fellowships and scholarships. 
Onant (21) continued his plea for equalized opportunity by pointing out 
that “the way to right the balance between the large cities and the rest 
x d lower income groups is to 


of the country and between the higher an nc 
Improve the educational opportunities in the smaller cities, the towns, and 


e rural areas.” He also advocated federal aid for the purpose. There 
ave been many other writers concerned with this problem (20, 22, 27, 


37, 57, 68, 73, 76, 85). 
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In addition to federal scholarships, removal of discrimination, and 
federal aid to less wealthy states, other equalizing factors have been ad- 
vocated such as the community (junior) college to make the first two years 
of college more readily available (79), worker education within unions and 
in publicly supported schools (16), and adult education in general (91). 


Recognition of Technological Change 


Ever-accelerating technological change, most dramatically exemplified 
by the harnessing of nuclear fission, has received recognition in several 
programmatic statements. Kahler and Hamburger (48) considered educa- 
tion in relation to the “industrial age.” Concerned with the “air age" were 
reports of two congresses (28, 97). A recognition of the fact that we are 
living in an “atomic age" was urged by certain writers (3, 35, 67) who 
recommended that the educational activities entailed be judged in terms 
of their adequacy to cope with the problems resulting from the discovery 
of this new source of energy. How educational policies and curriculums 
should be reshaped to meet this challenge was discussed by other writers 


(24, 56, 41, 49, 57), who proposed curriculum changes and resource 
units. 


Influence of the Federal Government 


Implicit in much of the rethinking of educational goals and in many 
of the proposals for equalizing educational opportunity is an increase 
participation by the federal government in reshaping educational policy- 
Experience with the G. I. Bill of Rights has offered further evidence to 
many observers of the possibility of federal support of education without 
federal domination or loss of local autonomy. Proposals for national 
scholarship and fellowship programs further envisage federal participation 
in equalizing educational opportunity. Opposition to federal influence has 
arisen on the part of those who object to advocacy by the President's Com- 
mission of the withholding of federal support from institutions that practice 
racial or religious discrimination. Much concern with educational policY 
has centered on the possibility that a program of universal military training 
may be instituted in the near future with profound effects upon America? 
schools at the secondary and higher level (30, 80, 83). The President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training (90) brought out many ? 
the implications of such a program but its support therefor was challenged 
by an equally thoughtful group of educators and laymen (23) 


Concern With General Education 


Concern with general education derives from the realization that how 
ever wide individual differences may be and however varying the needs 
of society, there remains a central body of ideas, values, and skills that al 
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citizens in a free society should possess. Perhaps the increasing concern 
with general education consists in some part of a reaction against undue 
emphasis upon individualization of education and upon making the 
curriculum “functional,” the latter having too often resulted in crass and 
narrow vocationalism. The elective system in colleges and universities was 
reported as being challenged with increasing frequency (42). The Presi- 
dents Commission on Higher Education (91) had this to say: “The 
present college programs are not contributing adequately to the quality 
of students’ adult lives either as workers or as citizens. This is true in 
large part because the unity of liberal education has been splintered by 
over-specialization" (Vol. I, p. 47). At the secondary level, the problem 
has been summarized by Caswell (18, p. 256) : “For years, especially since 
the excellent statement of Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 


nearly thirty years ago, efforts have been made to relate the high-school 


program directly to the life young people have to live in our society— 


to the conditions and problems of homemaking, citizenship, and personal 
relations. Yet no basic program of general education has been developed, 
and surveys reveal that, in general, high-school work is of little use to youth 


in meeting their common problems of living." Representative programs for 


general education have been formulated by Hook (45), Conant (21), 
), and Cush- 


McDonald and McCaskill (57), Tead (85), McConnell (55), anc 
man (25), all since the widely noted Harvard Report (42) and, in part, 


critical of it. Bergman, (12) summarized eleven fairly distinct definitions 
of general education with illustrative quotations and added a twelfth of his 
own. Special consideration to general education was given by Lovinger 
(53) for the curriculum of elementary-school teachers and Dunkel (32) 
for the humanities. In general, these programs have been characterized 
by pleas for a judicious mixture of general and special, or vocational, 
education at all except the highest professional levels. The majority of 
these programs have contained proposals for recombinations of materials 
and points of view, recognizable as included under the traditional headings 
of tue physical sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
In short, the proposed policies are omitting due consideration of none of 
these disciplines. 
Emphasis on International Understanding 
ernational understanding have 
resent writing, with feelings of urgency and 
futility. This urgency stems from the realization, since the bombing of 
Hiroshima, that civilization can readily destroy itself, and from a feeling 
of futility that springs from the relative powerlessness of educators to 
influence the forces that are leading to World War IT. In dealing with inter- 
national understanding, education is confronted with the usual question 
ld society or must instead be moulded 


of the extent to which it can mowa 9e musti : n 
by it. “Can the schools build a new socjal order?” is still a disturbing and 
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unanswered question. In spite of these feelings, numerous programs have 
been set forth for achieving better international understanding. Kirkendall 
and others (51, p. 13) briefly outlined a definition of international under- 
standing in terms of willingness to undertake positive action for raising 
the economic level of other people, establishing equitable trade arrange- 
ments, making mutual compromises and sacrifices. Adam (1) discussed 
sources of existing material and other methodological problems in increas- 
ing international understanding. His emphasis was on private, primary 
groups such as churches and unions, freed of their social action purposes 
and concentrating on independent nonpolitical learning. 

Hovde (46) outlined a needed program of international education and 
Townsend (87) discussed instructional material. Matthew (59) and Price 
(72) discussed the foreign-area curriculums of the armed services and their 
implications for peacetime education. Some educational implications of 
Unesco were dealt with by Brumbaugh (17) and Compton (13). Walker 
(94) described a campus model of the United Nations organized by stu- 
dents and concluded that students at his institution will participate in 
Unesco rather than conduct further mock UN assemblies. Holland (43) 
described the goals of the Inter-American Educational Foundation, which, 
in general, are to develop cooperative educational programs with other 
republics of the western hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most extensive attempt to formulate policy with respect to 
education for international understanding is that of the National Education 
Association (62). In this volume many suggestions were presented for 
acquainting pupils with the structure, mechanisms, and functions of con- 
temporary international relations including, of course, UN and Unesco. 
Ulich (89), however, challenged the assumptions and *evasions" under- 
lying this publication as follows: (a) the value of religion in achieving 
better international understanding is neglected; (b) a “realistic analytical 
understanding of the role of education in a period of transition" is not 
developed; (c) the dilemma of political realism versus impartial respon- 
sibility for the whole of society is not faced; and (d) serious controversies 
concerning international policy which divide the American people are also 
disregarded. Ulich's suggestions and recommendations appeared to contain 
a note of sincere realism which is often absent from discussions of this kind. 


Concern with Intercultural Education 


The concern with intercultural education noted by the previous review 
in this cycle has still further increased during the past three years. It has 
grown not only in survey analyses and proposed programs but also in kinds 
of action carried out in schools and communities. A number of program- 
matic approaches may be noted (6, 7, 8, 19, 78, 81, 93). Kilpatrick and 
VanTil (50) edited a collection of chapters dealing with basic principles 
of intercultural education for young children, adolescents, and youth—their 
parents, teachers, adult-sponsored groups, and gangs. Watson (95) dis- 
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e aed seven patterns of activity for promoting intergroup cooperation: 
ce rtation, education, participation, revelation, negotiation, contention, 
: prevention. These were appraised on the basis of Watson's observation 
: the technics in action. Williams (96) presented the most thoro treatment 
to date of the research on the reduction of intergroup tensions, systematiz- 
ing the field in terms of approaches, technics, and hypotheses. He provided 
€ appendix on research approaches and technics and a bibliography of 
223 titles that should provide a point of departure for all serious work 
in this field. Educators should welcome the hard-headed research approach 
to the evaluation of action as an antidote to the well-meaning but tender- 
minded and untested-assumptions approach which characterizes the vast 


exhortative literature on this subject. Brameld (15) analyzed the adminis- 
trative policies and practices concerni s in seven school systems 


as observed -thru visits to them. 


ng minoritie: 


Maturing of the Scientific Approach to Student Personnel 


Work 
udent personnel work, which first achieved 
has steadily accelerated in the intervening 


years. However, much of this work was done on an institutionwide basis or 
by individual researchers and teachers. Statewide and regional agencies 
began to appear during the 1920's, and during the 1930's professional 
lesting facilities were made available on a nationwide basis. The period 
covered by this review has witnessed an accelerated extension of technics 
and applications. There have been high expectations concerning the transfer 
value of the vast armed services psychological research programs from 
military to civilian life. Grace (39) questioned 163 educators concerning 
armed forces selection, classification, and training policy as to their appli- 
cability for civilian education and also (40) summarized the lessons for 
civilian education of the armed services’ classification procedures. The 
preposed “testing merger" discussed by Stoddard (83) has since been 


accomplished. The Educational Testing Service now combines the resources 
e Entrance Examination Board, the Graduate 


and activities of the Collegi n 
Record Examination, the Cooperative Test Service, the Educational Records 
Bureau, and the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 

ion testing programs for 


tion, Part of these activities are student. selecti 
various professions (33): medicine, law, engineering, accountancy, teach- 


ing, foreign service, and actuarial work. Peterson (71) described such a 
program for dentistry, and Remmers and Gage (74) reported the results 
of such a testing program in the field of pharmacy. A major result for 
educational policy of these extensive testing programs was the development 
of interinstitutional and professionwide agreement on fundamental prob- 
lems of curriculum and guidance. The close scrutiny of the program in- 
volved in any careful program of achievement testing frequently results in 
the redirection and reconstruction of the professional curriculums. 


The scientific approach to st 
momentum after World War 1, 
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Educational policy has further been affected by the development of the 
General Educational Development Tests, which have provided a means for 
substituting measured achievement for credit hours or units measured by 
the clock and the calendar. These examinations have been widely accepted 
as a basis for granting high-school diplomas. Detchen (29) described these 
outcomes of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute Examinations with reference 
to end-of-course, general educational development, high-school level, college 
level, veterans testing service, and other examinations and procedures. 
Troyer (88) discussed the content of pupil-personnel records and reports 
and the critical considerations affecting the scope and use of such records. 
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FOREWORD 


Becwnine with the April 1943 number of the Review dealing with 
research in the language arts and the fine arts these topics were com- 
bined under the title Language Arts and the Fine Arts. This issue is the 
third to follow this type of organization. It brings up to date the research 
in the areas of reading, language expressional arts, literature, and the 
graphic and plastic arts for the three-year period since April 1946. In 
general the treatment accorded these subjects conforms to that given 
in the two previous numbers in which the fine arts and the language 
arts have been combined. 

The chapter organization of this issue gives an excellent emphasis to 
the problems of reading as an acquisitive language skill. It very effectively 
breaks down the communication skills area treated under a single chapter 
in the previous number into separate chapters dealing with spelling and 
handwriting, literature, composition, and speech. In contrast with earlier 
issues on this topic very little or no emphasis is given to the foreign 
language fields. It is to be regretted that a combination of circumstances 
made it impossible to include the chapter dealing with the problems of 
music instruction. This omission leaves an unfortunate gap in the treat- 
ment of a highly important educational area in this issue. 


Harry A. GREENE, Chairman 
Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 


Research in Reading, 1946-1948 


DONALD D. DURRELL and HELEN A. MURPHY 


Is THE period since the end of World War II research in reading has 
been resumed with much of its former intensity. The decrease in the num- 
ber of research studies noted in the April 1946 issue of the Review (p. 

many doctoral studies and large-scale 


102) no longer is evident since 
researches are reappearing. The three-year period of 1945-1948 brought 


out new textbooks and revisions of textbooks on the teaching of reading, 
most of which reflected research results. Among the new textbooks were 
those of Betts (7), Dolch (18), Gates (23), Harris (31), and McKee (48), 
Which dealt mainly with elementary-school reading instruction. Secondary- 


school reading insiruction was the primary concern of the Forty-Seventh 
Yearbook, Part I, of the National Society for the Study of Education (56), 
McCullough, Strang, and Traxler 


as were the textbooks by Blair (8). and : 
chology of reading and reading 


(46) . Noteworthy contributions to the psy 
disabilities were found in books by Carmichael and Dearborn (13), and 


Robinson (62). 

Research in reading continued to be served by the excellent annual sum- 
Maries of Gray (28, 29). Traxler and Townsend (79) presented a new 
bibliography of research covering the five-year period prior to 1946. 
Many suggestions for research in reading were presented by Gates (22) 
in the January 1947 issue of the Review. s . 

Since 1940 the suspension of publication of the Bibliographies of Re- 

ous handicap to the loca- 


search Studies in Education (81) has been a seri x i 
tion of unpublished research studies. Unpublished studies constitute the 


lafgest research effort in university centers but the lack of publication of 
such studies does not mean lack of significance. Thru the cooperation of 


the U. S. Office of Education the chairman of this number of the Review 
e list of master's and doctor's studies 


Was able to compile a comprehensiv : i : 
in the language arts fields since 1940. It is to be regretted that in spite 
of its great value as a list of unpublished sources this bibliography lacked 
the analytical and summarizing elements which would justify its inclusion 
- ography. which contains 787 titles 


in this number of the REVIEW: This biblio: > 
from 129 institutions, is nevertheless so important that it should be pub- 


lished and made available to research students in the language arts areas. 

The published research of the past three years may be classified in the 
following manner: (a) evaluation of intensive reading programs; (b) 
special technics in reading; (c) status studies; (d) reading disabilities; 
(e) textbook analyses; (f) vocabulary studies; (g) measurement of read- 
interests and habits; and (i) visual and related 


ing ability; (h) reading 1 Botts; ane à 
actors in reading. The last of these classifications is treated in Chapter II. 
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Evaluation of Intensive Reading Programs 


The effectiveness of remedial instruction in reading has been well estab- 
lished. Further evidence on this point was found in the studies of Hester 
(35) and Mitchell (54). Hester reported mean gains of six months in read- 
ing ability for 382 children who attended a nine-weeks summer clinic. 
These elementary-school children were taught in groups of twenty with a 
program consisting of quick-moving vocabulary games, exercises for special 
skills, reading about a unit, and free reading. Mitchell’s study showed 
superior gains for 270 elementary-school children who were given varied 
learning experiences to stimulate reading interests. A junior-high-school 
reading program for 169 pupils was found by Eklund (19) to produce 
gains better than the normal expectancy. That high-school pupils main- 
tain reading skills from a developmental reading program was shown by 
Blayne (9), who did rechecks on fifty pupils in high-school grades. Kay 
(39) presented evidence of progress in teaching critical reading thru a 
systematic program to 385 high-school seniors. 

There were several reports of successful college reading experiments. 
Ammons and Hieronymus (2) obtained marked gains in speed of reading 
with several hundred college freshmen. The average initial rate was 274 
words per minute, as compared to a final rate of 508 words per minute. 
McGann (47) reported rapid improvement in reading ability resulting 
from weekly lessons with fourteen college students over a period of three 
months. Sheldon (70), working with nineteen medical-school students 
for two one-hour periods per week for nine weeks, produced an average 
gain in speed of eighty-five words per minute and a significant increase in 
comprehension test scores. The studies of Westover (84) and the Air Uni- 
versity (80), reviewed in the following section on special technics in 
reading, also reported rapid gains in reading speeds. Corresponding gains 
in marks in college courses are either not reported or not found in most 
experiments. An exception to this is the study of Kilby (41), in which 
significantly higher final grade averages were obtained by his experimental 
group of 110 freshmen than by the control group. 

The beneficial effects of intensive reading instruction given to children 
with low intelligence was shown by the reports of Schmidt (67), Burt and 
Lewis (10), and Mintz (52). Favorable results of pre-first-grade training 
for Spanish-American students was reported by Herr (34). i 


Special Technics in Reading 


The evaluation of special technics in reading 
for experiment and offers new leads to effective reading instruction. Altho 
there is a tendency for experimenters to attribute all of the gains to à 
particular technic, ignoring other variables in the instruction, research 
workers and teachers may discover valuable additions to reading programs 
thru adaptations of the technics. Buswell (12) provided an evaluation of 
the nonoral approach to beginning reading as used in the Chicago schools. 
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He compared the reading achievement of 523 pupils taught by the nonoral 
igi with that of 595 pupils taught by other methods and found that 
‘erences between the two groups were not statistically significant. 

He observed, however, many respects in which he believed the nonoral 
method of instruction to be superior. 

. Many research centers have experimented with tachistoscopic presenta- 
ton of reading materials. Renshaw (61) summarized forty-two articles 
indicating the promise of tachistoscopic methods when applied to reading 
instruction. MacLatchy (49) reported marked gains in achievement when 
tachistoscopic methods were used in primary reading instruction. Tachisto- 
scopic methods were also credited with rapid gains in first-grade reading 
in a study by Melcer and Brown (50). 

By using tachistoscopic instruction combined with paced reading by a 
reading rate controller the U. S. Air University (80) produced remark- 
able gains in reading rate without sacrificing comprehension. In eighteen 
one-hour periods of instruction the average reading rate of ninety mature 
Air Force officers was increased from 291 to 622 words per minute. Some 
individuals obtained average reading speeds of more than 1500 words per 
minute in reading fiction. The instructional periods began with twelve 
minutes of tachistoscopic presentation of numbers, words, and phrases fol- 
lowed by practice on the reading rate controller—a device which could 
be set to move a cover down a page of practice materials at a selected rate. 
The instruction was entirely individualized, with each officer adjusting 
the rate of his own needs and increasing it as his skill improved. The rela- 
tive importance of the tachistoscopic exercises and the rate controller prac- 


tice was not studied. 

A study of controlled eye movements as compared with practice exercises 
in reading among college freshmen was made by Westover (84). He used 
three matched groups of forty-five students each. To the first group he 
presented study-type reading exercises and he gave the same exercises to 


thz second group in a device designed to control eye movements. The 
third group received no special training in reading. The special instruction 
Was given in two fifty-minute periods a week over a five-week period. The 
experimental groups did not differ significantly in reading gains, but they 
Were superior to the control group on immediate reading tests and on 
retests six months later. There were no significant differences between 
the groups in college marks following the experiment. —— : 

In an experiment in which he presented equated word lists to eighteen 
children, Pulliam (60) found 89 percent mastery of words studied by 
indented word-card tracing aS compared to 44 percent mastery of words 


presented by flash-cards. 


Status Studies 
to demonstrate both wide 
same grade and differences 
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between children of the same mental ability. Smith and Eaton (72) sur- 
veyed the reading achievement of 15,000 sixth-grade pupils in Indiana 
schools and found that 38 percent of the pupils were outside an assumed 
usual variation of three years within a grade. They found no relationship 
between reading achievement and any of the identifiable differences in 
administrative practice. In a survey of reading ability among 2000 third- 
grade pupils in Omaha schools, Waite (83) reported 34 percent at grade 
level, 36 percent above grade level, and 30 percent below grade level. 
The range of reading scores varied from primer to seventh grade. By com- 
paring Stanford Achievement Reading Test scores with mental ages derived 
from Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability, Thomas (76) found 
among 3000 sixth-grade pupils 21 percent reading a year or more above 
mental age and 13 percent reading a year or more below mental age. 
Abbott (1) found that IQ's as determined by Otis and Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests increased with gains in reading achievement following an intensive 
reading program with ninth-grade pupils. When intelligence and several 
other pertinent factors were held constant Aukerman (5) found that differ- 
ences in reading ability were related to good and poor achievement in 
eleventh-grade English, history, chemistry, and mathematics. Kottmeyer 
(43) studied intelligence test results and physical factors of first-grade 
children in relation to reading achievement. He found that achievement 
in reading correlated .77 with teacher judgment of readiness for reading. 
-62 with Metropolitan readiness scores, and .60 with Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test scores. 

Pugh (59), in an appraisal of silent reading abilities among acoustically 
handicapped children in fifty-six residential and day schools in all parts 
of the country, reported that median reading scores for deaf children were 
consistently lower than median reading scores for hearing children. Severe 
retardation of the deaf children was found in sentence meaning tests and 
vocabulary tests but in paragraph reading and study skills their results 
more nearly approximated those of hearing children, Girls were superior 
to boys in reading achievement and children in residential schools did 
better than those in day schools. There were wide individual variations: 


with some deaf children showing normal reading achievement in relation 
to years in school. 


Reading Disabilities 


Robinson (62) reported a most exhaustive study of children with read- 
ing disabilities. Each child was examined by medical, neurological, and 
psychological specialists. Her analysis of the data obtained from a study 
of thirty cases showed that there was a positive relationship between the 
severity of reading retardation and the number of anomalies found. that 
certain anomalies were not directly associated with reading disability, and 
that the most frequent casual factors were in the social, visual, and emo- 
tional areas. She also presented an excellent summary of available research 
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difficulty. Several research workers studied 
the relationship of emotional factors and reading difficulties. Russell (65) 
reviewed eleven research studies of this relationship, while Missildine (53) 
and Wiksell (85) presented clinical studies of emotional maladjustment 
and reading difficulty. It was found to be difficult to determine whether 
the emotional problem was the result or the cause of learning difficulties. 
. Diagnostic technics were outlined by Stauffer (73), who studied associa- 
live learning relationships among retarded readers, and by House (37), 


who presented five case studies of anatomical maturity as related to read- 
asures of hearing acuity and 


ing difficulty. Rossignol (64) correlated me 

speech production with reading performance among primary-grade chil- 
dren. She found that reading performance varied significantly with speech 
production and that there was a low but positive relationship between 


hearing acuity and reading achievement. The technics used in this study 
may be valuable additions to the means available for the construction of 
diagnostic test batteries. Hildreth (36) suggested possible factors which 
might be common to difficulties in speech and reading. Wittenborn's find- 
ings (86) added to the earlier evidence that hand dominance has little 


relationship to reading deficiency- 


on causal factors in reading 


Textbook Analysis 

The problems of grade placement of reading material were outlined in 
à summary of research on readability reported by Gray (29). — 

Yoakam (88) compared the reading difficulty of readers epi. 
between 1930 and 1939 with those published between 1940 and "€ E » 
grade placement indicated by the publishers of the earlier group o' y 
Was more than one year below as penc y 
the Yoakam grade placement method. ( jd their reader tex! 
books, published between 1940 and 1945, only six tent 
than the grade placement analysis of Yoakam showe 
S too, that the application of do - soale Taani 

acemen ined by the use ot is hnic. . 

A — BS pli 2a T de placement of high-school i 
books-presented by Painter and Franzen (58) indicated Led ace p pees 
ment for interest generally runs higher than placement for difficulty, a 


aer rithi de existed between interest and diff- 
pred ete di E the books listed. Miller (51) prepared a 


culty placement in 75 percent s $ 
a uci naa for each of the Newbery prize books. ang fom ma 
results of the tests he concluded that the þooks were mo a SE 
Junior- and senior-high-school students than for elementary 3 n dm A 
The an tie PT ir aes À makine A 

orothy i 3e (71). By pairing s 5 
Possible an ere b nee found 20 percent of ed pa had a 
Vocabulary agreement of 50 percent while 40 percent e u ay ue 
ment was reached by 51 percent of the pairs- This similarity of vocabu- 
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lary was greater than that reported in previous studies. Kearney (40) 
studied sentence length in forty-two preprimers, thirty-nine primers, and 
forty-one first readers. The average sentence length was four words for 
preprimers, five words for primers, and seven words for first readers. 
From a study of words appearing in third-grade health readers, Berger 
(6) concluded that the vocabulary control was poor and that much word 
teaching would be necessary if the readers were to be understood. 

The McGuffey readers attracted the interest of Dolch (17) and Estensen 
(20). Dolch compared the reading difficulty of the first, second, and third 
grade McGuffey readers with books contained in two typical modern series. 
The McGuffey readers averaged about one grade higher in difficulty than 
did the modern corresponding readers when the books were analyzed by 
reference to Thorndike’s word lists. In addition, McGuffey’s books con- 
tained a much greater number of new words and fewer running words. 
Estensen analyzed the McGuffey series according to “five types of basic 
motivation”: economic, nationalistic, militaristic, international understand- 
ing, and religious. In further comparison of McGuffey readers with modern 
readers he reported that the modern readers contained less militarism and 
more international understanding than the McGuffey books and that there 
was much more religious motivation in the McGufley series. An analysis 
of readers by type of motivation was also made by Georgiady (25), who 
studied opportunities for developing spiritual values from reading textbooks. 

Professional opinions about basic reading programs in the middle and 
upper elementary-school grades were obtained by Russell and Anderson 
(66) . Their summary of 110 replies from persons selected for competence 
in the field of reading is as follows: most of the persons questioned agreed 
that readers should contain centers of interest drawn from the curriculum 
as well as from out-of-school activities; the majority favored the inclusion 
of exercises and tests within the text; the replies were evenly divided on 
the question of whether to provide one or two books per grade; they 
favored an even division between fact and fiction; they desired vocabulary 
control at least thru the fourth grade; they approved of phonetic analysis 
and dictionary work; fewer than half of the group favored workbooks; 


and almost all of them wanted teachers manuals, preferably written in 
more detail. 


Vocabulary Studies 


Seegers (69) reviewed selected studies dealing with vocabulary. He 
classified the studies into two groups, those concerned with difficulty within 
textbooks and those concerned with how vocabulary grows. He concluded 
that increasing attention is being paid in vocabulary studies to the depth 
and variation of meaning of words and to experiences in the environment 
that affect language growth. Betts (7) provided a thoro review of the 
development of meaning and sight vocabularies and presented a bibli- 
ography of 259 references. 
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In a study of the relationship between size of vocabulary and i 
status Schulman and Havighurst (68) classified families m five €: 
of social status by Warner's method of class analysis and studied the 
vocabularies of children in each group who were born in the year 1932. 
They found a correlation of .46 between vocabulary-and social status. No 
reliable differences were discovered between rural and urban children 


or between boys and girls. 
The difficulties of bilingua 
were analyzed by Tireman (78) al 


words from primary readers to each of ei 
in the fourth grade. Each child was asked to pronounce the word and 


then to explain its meaning or to use it in a sentence. He found that 46 
percent of the words were not understood by the children. Rojas analyzed 


= form and meaning variations of preprimer and primer words in two 
asal series. For 332 words in one series 1483 form and meaning varia- 
vords produced 848 variations. 


tions were used. In the other series 356 v 

She concluded that the materials were too difficult for bilingual children 
and that materials should be prepared to teach children how to manipulate 
English words in characteristic structural 


l children with meanings of words in readers 
nd Rojas (63). Tireman presented 100 
ghty-four Spanish-speaking pupils 


patterns. 


Measurement of Reading Ability 

is of reading ability continued to 
f investigation must be used in the 
f opinion resulting from factor 


The use of statistical factor analys 
evoke controversy. While all methods o 


study of reading ability, the usual conflict o: 
analysis may be found in the articles of Davis (15, 16) and Thurstone 


(77). Harris (32) and Hall and Robinson (30) also attempted to identify 


various factors in reading comprehension thru statistical analysis. 
f intercorrelations among several tests of 


.studies abilities given to 200 eleventh-grade 
found between general and 
Specific reading abilities that ofit from instruction in the 
Specialized reading skills an ded for social studies. Gates 
(21) presented a correlation study of a battery © 
tests, and his results showed variations i 
lagnostic values for the tests. 

An evaluation of diagnostic tests for ability to read by phrases or by 
thought units was made by Gates (24). Using a picture-phrase test, a flash- 
card test, a tachistoscopic test, and a speed of reading test he found the 
following correlations: flash-card and phrase perception, 89; flash-card 
and tachistoscope, .90; phrase perception and tachistoscope, .83; reading 
Speed and phrase perception. .11; reading speed and flash-card, .66; and 
reading speed and tachistoscope; .65. All three types of tests appeared to 
be useful for diagnosing ability to read by phrases. Courtney, Bucknam, 


and Durrell (14) reported low correlations between recall from silent read- 
e-choice tests and recall as measured by oral 


ing as measured by multipl 
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or written summaries. They concluded that oral and written summaries 
are desirable elements in a battery of tests for reading analysis. 


Reading Interests and Habits 


Since the primary objective of teaching reading is the intelligent use 
of the abilities learned, a continuing program of evaluation of reading 
habits and interests is desirable. Several studies of children’s reading inter- 
ests were reported. Norvell (57), in a twelve-year study of 50,000 children 
in all types of communities in New York State, found literary preferences 
in the following order: novels, plays, short stories, biographies, essays, 
poetry, letters, and speeches. Two out of three selections used in the class- 
room were better liked by girls than by boys. Witty, Coomer, and McBean 
(87) submitted a questionnaire on children’s book choices to nearly 8000 
children in elementary schools. They reported that animal stories are 
favorites in primary grades, with fairy stories next in popularity; that 
there is a gradual maturing of taste among children in the intermediate 
grades; and that ten of twenty-four Newbery Prize books and five of eight 
books receiving Caldecott Awards were listed as favorites by children. 
Science reading interests of children in grades four, five, and six were 
found by Von Qualen and Kambly (82) to vary widely. Girls’ first choices 
were living animals, ancient animals, and light. Boys chose ancient animals, 
transportation, and electricity. 

Children who read many comic books were compared in intelligence and 
in various types of achievement with children who read no comic books. 
Heisler (33), reporting this study, found no significant differences in 
intelligence or achievement of the two groups. Arbuthnot (3) summarized 
both the content of comic strips and favorable and unfavorable criticisms 
made of them. 

The reading interests of secondary-school students were studied by Strang 
(75). She submitted a questionnaire to pupils in Grades VII thru XIF in 
thirty schools. Some of her findings were as follows: pupils in Grade VIT 
were interested in stories of animals, adventure, and mystery; comics were 
seldom mentioned after Grade IX; boys liked stories of science, sports. 
and outdoor life and preferred murder mysteries to love stories; historical 
novels, travel, and current events interested pupils in the upper grades; 
interest was shown in teen-agers' life troubles and in vocations and prob- 
lems of personal adjustment; and most students enjoyed current adult 
fiction. Husband (38) presented a technic for the evaluation of growth in 
reading interests of high-school pupils. He found an increase in prefer- 
ence for definite items as compared to ambiguous items of reading as intelli- 
gence increased. He concluded that an objective scale of reading maturity 
could be developed thru the technic followed. Sterner (74) compared 
radio, motion-picture, and reading interests of high-school pupils to dis- 
cover whether the medium or the interest had greater attraction for the 
adolescent. She found a relationship of .72 among interests independent 
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nba ty a relationship of .27 among media independent of interests. 
skad] 1) presented a copy of the previous day's newspapers to high- 
h ool seniors and asked each to check the items he had read. He found 
that boys’ preferences in order were: graphic, comics, war news, sports. 
and advertising. The order of preference was the same for girls except 
that they rated sports lower and they also read local and society news. 
Adult reading of books was studied by Link and Hopf (45) in an inter- 


view survey of 4000 adults. They found that 21 percent of the population 


did 70 percent of all book reading, with the lower 50 percent of the popu- 


lation reading only 6 percent of the books. Of all books read, 58 percent 
were fiction and 37 percent were nonfiction. They judged that best-seller 
lists were an inaccurate indication of the total number of people who read 
such books. The two major factors jn amount of reading were found to 
be years of formal education and socio-economic status. The National 
Opinion Research Center (55) interviewed 2000 adults in seventeen cities 
in regard to their reading habits. Reading was reported as a favorite diver- 
sion of two out of five adults. Fifty-six percent of the population reported 
that they spent an hour or more per day reading the newspaper. A large 
proportion of those questioned made little use of the library. Kirkpatrick 
(42) compared the reading of forty-four scientists with forty-eight human- 
ists who replied to questionnaires sent to 300 persons chosen from American 
Men of Science, Leaders in Education and the Directory of American Schol- 
ars. He reported little difference in the reading of the two groups. More sci- 
entists admitted they read no books for pleasure (25 percent), than did 
humanists (10 percent). Both groups depended very heavily upon maga- 
zines for information outside their special fields and there were no dis- 
cernible differences in quality of material or amount read. Gray (27) 
reviewed the studies on the social effects of reading. Leary (44) also sum- 


marized research in reading interests and habits. 
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CHAPTER II 


Visual and Related Factors in Reading 
THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 


rch literature on the relationship of 


Dunne the past three years, resea 
hich might influence reading ability 


reading to various skills or defects w 
has exhibited two rather marked trends. One was evidenced in the attempt 
to make a more comprehensive search for physiological factors which might 
f causative factors in reading progress or 


Operate as causes or groups o 
latively large number 


failure. The other was seen in the appearance of a re 
of studies of physical factors underlying readability. 

The dividing line between reading failure and reading disability con- 
tinued to be vague. Eustis (13) and Park (24) both agreed that reading 
disability was a definite “entity,” altho the former called it “specific read- 


ing disability” while the latter called it “dyslexia.” 


Comprehensive Studies of Physical Condition of 


Reading Failures 
by a pediatrician, a neurologist, an ophthalmologist, an otolaryngologist, 
an endocrinologist, a psychiatrist, a reading specialist, a speech specialist, 
specialists it was shown that pupils most seriously retarded in reading were 
the ones who presented the 1 : e 
direct relationship to reading failure. 
Some of the factors that tl ht might be causes of read- 
ing failure did not prove to be so. However, V! c l 
„mon causes of reading failure accord- 
ing to this study. . . 
Eames (8) studied a large group of children to determine the effects of 
factors on reading ability. He com- 
pared 1000 reading failures with 500 l 
selected children, all of school age, and found that hypermetropia, exo- 
IQ’s below 90 occurred more frequently among the poor readers altho 
the median amount of defectiveness Was not appreciably greater In any 
presence of general diseases and defects in 875 of the same reading failures 
with those found in 486 nonfailures and found 21 percent more diseases 


Robinson (30) studied thirty retarded readers. Each child was examined 
and a social worker. From the pool of information obtained by these 
most anomalies, altho some of the anomalies 
were considered to have no 
he specialists thoug! 
sual, emotional, and social 
factors appeared to be the most con 
ophthalmological and general physical c 
ophthalmologic cases and 150 un- 
phoria at the reading distance, retarded speed of word recognition, and 
one of the groups than in the others. Eames (10) also compared the 
and defects among the group of reading failures. 
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Professional Ophthalmologic and Optometric Studies 
of Good and Poor Readers 


Krous (19) reported a study in which optrometric visual analysis was 
made of a remedial reading class. Defects and deficiencies were reported 
to the parents, most of whom cooperated by securing professional care for 
the children. Fourteen cases received visual service over a two-year period 
and exhibited an average gain of 10 IQ points, which gain was attributed 
to the pupils’ being relatively better able to read the group tests. They also 
showed an average increment of 1.9 grades over a two-year period. 
Park (24), an ophthalmologist, studied 133 cases of dyslexia and re- 
ported frequencies of eye difficulties. Some of his conclusions were that 
fusion deficiency seemed not to be a dominant factor; that there was 
a high incidence of lack of stereopsis; that phorias were significant, espe- 
cially exophoria at the reading distance; and that weak ductions, slow 
recovery ability after diplopia, accommodative or convergence spasm, or 
heterophoria or convergence insufficiency were associated with half of 
his cases. His agreement with Eames’ (8) study, mentioned previously 
as to the importance of exophoria at the reading distance, should help 
to clarify a point on which there has been much difference of opinion. 
Eames considered only those cases of exophoria (or esophoria) of six or 
more prism diopters to be important, while Parks’ criterion was four prism 
degrees. Since both of these investigations were made by opthalmologists 
using tests and technics which are more discriminating than those of 
the screening devices commonly used in school testing, their general 
agreement appears worthy of special mention. Eames (11) reported cor- 
relation values between visual acuity and the speed of perception of ob- 
jects and words. This will be discussed later in this chapter. 


Eye Studies Made with Screening Devices 


Wirt and others (45) studied 248 pupils in Grades III thru VI. The 
Stanford Achievement Test and the Orthorater, a screening device com- 
monly used in industry for the detection of eye difficulties, were used in 
making the study. The visual traits of pupils scoring highest on the achieve- 
ment test were considered as minimum visual requirements for successful: 
achievement. The visual requirements were deemed to involve near acuity, 
color vision, and near vertical phoria posture. 


Evaluation of Tests Involving Vision 


Wirt and others (45), Krous (19), and Kelley (18) pointed out the 
inadequacies of the Snellen Test of Visual Acuity, which has been widely 
used in the schools to detect eye difficulties. The studies by Wirt and Krous 
have been described in previous paragraphs. Kelley based her conclusions 
on a study of the reading progress of thirty-six cases of school children 
who had been referred to a school adjustment clinic. 
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esee d and Morse (2) reviewed several studies of the reliability of 
photographic records of eye movements In reading and concluded that such 
records are reliable if passages of about twenty lines are used. Ledbetter 
9 was in general agreement on this subject. He expressed the opinion 
hat a selection of 200 words or more provided a fairer test of student abili- 
ties when film records were used. 

. Spache (32) presented a further study of his Binocular Reading Test 

in which the pupil reads a selection thru a stereoscope so arranged that 
both eyes must work simultaneously if the correct story is read. If one eye 
is inhibited for some reason, the words which are presented to that eye alone 
are not seen and the story is changed by their omission. He tested twenty- 


three pupils and compared the results on the Binocular Reading Test with 


those secured from Gray's Oral Reading Test and the oral recall part of 
mparable. He 


the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. Results were cor 
concluded that the determination of eye preference by this means was justi- 
fied, as was the attempt to relate this preference to the child's monocular 


and binocular reading skills. 


Studies of Visual Perception in Reading 
(12) studied 


By means of a high-speed projection tachistoscope, Eames 
the speed of object recognition and the speed of word recognition in a 
group of 254 reading failures and compared the scores made by them 
with those made by a control group of seventy-five pupils who were passing 
in all subjects. The speed of object recognition was the same for both 
groups but the speed of word recognition was much slower among the 
reading failures. Distribution by age levels disclosed no difference in 
the speed of object recognition at any age level in either group, altho 
the speed of word recognition was slower at all age levels in the read- 
ing failure group. The passing group exhibited a sharp regression at the 
tenth year with recovery at the eleventh year. The failing group also dis- 
played a similar regression but did not recover 


from it until the thirteenth 
year. It was considered possible that these regressions were due to the 


shift from oral to silent reading at about the tenth year and that the passing 
group was better able to adjust to the regression than was the failing group. 
.32 between Snellen 


Eames (11) also reported a positive correlation of 
Visual acuity measurements and the speed of picture recognition, and of 


46 between the visual acuity measurements and the speed of word recog- 


nition. 

Stroud (33) gave the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test and six 
others to 570 pupils in Grades IV thru VI. On the basis of his results he 
concluded that a significant relationship exists between the rate of visual 
perception and the rate of reading. It was pointed out that there is a 
lower relationship between the rate of reading and the discrimination of 
Paired digits. Sutherland (34) investigated the relationship between per- 
ceptual span and rate of reading of 125 university students and the effect of 
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training upon perceptual span in 119 subjects. Two tests of reading rate 
were used and the perceptual span was measured by a tachistoscope. Posi- 
tive correlation between perceptual span and rate of reading varied from 
.31 to .37 and perceptual span correlated with rate of perception at .70. 
The training part of the experiment led to the conclusion that successful 
training for perceptual span may improve rates of reading and perception. 

Renshaw (29) experimented with 100 first-grade pupils to determine 
progress in learning to read with tachistoscopic training. The claim was 
made that such training enlarged the form fields in the vertical and hori- 
zontal meridians. Melcer and Brown (22) studied 150 first-grade pupils, 
dividing them into two groups of seventy-five each, one of which was given 
tachistoscopic training while the other was not. At the beginning the 
experimental group ranked somewhat lower than the other. Later tests 
disclosed superiority of the group that received tachistoscopic training. 
Pupils in this group made fewer reversals of letters than did pupils in 
the control group. Applying Renshaw's theories, MacLatchy (21) studied 
the value of visual-form training in reading in a group of first- and second- 
grade pupils. Tachistoscopic technics were used among others and better 
than average progress was reported. However, she did not show how 
much of the progress was due to the visual-form training and how much 
was due to the other technics used in the experiment. 


Studies of Eye Movements in Reading 


Tinker (41) reviewed 126 eye-movement studies and pointed out that 
many unqualified individuals without adequate background in experi- 
mental procedures or in the psychology of reading have done research in 
eye movements with deplorable results. He also emphasized the fact that 
exploitation of the eye-movement technic has accentuated peripheral de- 
terminants of reading proficiency. It was stated that the eye-movement 
camera should be considered to be a research rather than a clinical in- 
strument. Ledbetter's study (20) of the eye movements of eleventh-grade 
pupils was mentioned earlier in this chapter in the section on the evalua- 
tion of tests involving vision. She conducted an experiment with sixty 
eleventh-grade pupils in which they read selections of comparable length 
from four subjectmatter fields while their eye movements were recorded 
photographically. She concluded that meanings or concepts are more dif- 
ficult for the average student than vocabulary, sentence structure, or sen- 
tence length. It was also noted that the students? best orientation was in 
the second hundred words, which fact would seem to imply that selections 
of 200 or 300 words should be used in such tests, A positive but not high 
correlation was found between speed and comprehension. Westover (44) 
used a specially-developed machine to control eye movements but its use 
did not produce significantly better results than did the same reading ex- 
ercises when used alone. The study involved three groups of college fresh- 
men. The first group, numbering forty-five students, had two fifty-five 
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mi ; . ; 3 
inute practice periods a week in which they read and took tests on 


Sang s study type of reading exercises; the experimental group, number- 
FL orty-five students, had the same amount and kind of exercises as the 
awe group but did their reading by means of the eye-movement controlling 

Vice; and the third group, numbering fifty students, performed no special 
reading exercises. 


Brandt (5) reported on his development of a bidimensional eye-move- 
s and eye movements of a subject while 


ment camera for recording fixation 
he reads, looks at pictures, or works problems. With this camera Brandt 
made numerous studies in a number of fields, including an experiment 
With a group of seven-year-old pupils whose eye movements Were recorded 
as iey looked at a page on which were printed pictures and related sen- 
oe I These seven-year-old pupils tended to move their eyes to the left 
e ds page for the initial fixation and then to move them to the right. In 
ading the sentences these children averaged 6.5 fixations per line. 
Two somewhat contradictory studies of eye movements during long 


periods of reading were reported. Using an electrical device for recording 
dents who read for four 


ke movements, Hoffman (17) studied thirty stu 

ours under more or less normal conditions. He found that the number 
of fixations and the number of lines read decreased after the first half 
hour. After one hour of reading the number of blinks increased together 
with further changes in various eye movements. It was concluded that in- 
dividual differences and time are jmportant factors influencing eye-move- 
ment performance. Carmichael and Dearborn (6) used electrical devices 
to study visual fatigue in reading. These devices enabled them to take 
simultaneously electrocardiographic, electroencephalographic, and electro- 


oculographic (eye-movement) tracings. About forty students of high school 
d read continuously for six hours. 


and college levels served as subjects an 1 
timated by means of a question- 
nang that was given at the end of about every twenty-Ave | 
niatter. Half of the subjects Te d books while the other half 
scopic tests of visual acuity and stereoscopic acuity were given before and 
after the reading period. Emph e movements, speed of 
howed no significant change in 
any of the factors involved ance. À comparison with 
Hoffman’s study (17) revealed that, whereas 
man’s subj 
P jects may not : 
jects to kee their performance lded more readily 
pu e) the criticism that they relied heavily 
on performance factors which are 
measuring fatigue. Th ] and Dearborn study made use of 
o avoid tiring th nterfering with other test 
results, A more complete study of eye factors WO 


The extent of their comprehension Was es c 
five pages of reading 
read the same material from mic Quickly administered stereo- 
asis was placed on ey i 
reading, and comprehension. 
jn reading perform 
Carmichael and Dearborn 
checked comprehension, Hoffman did no 
to fatigue. Both studies are open to 1 n 
notoriously insensitive as means for 
e Carmichae at 
simple visual tests t e eyes and ! 
uld have been desirable 
if it could have been arranged. 
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A study of fatigue which did not involve eye-movement measurements 
or recordings was that of Anderson and Meredith (1). Like those of Hoffi- 
man and Carmichael and Dearborn, it leaned rather heavily on per- 
formance. Twenty students participated in the experiment. Those who wore 
glasses used them during the reading periods. Each subject read for 
two hours from a book and for two hours from a microfilm image pro- 
jected on the ceiling. Among the results it was reported that the average 
rate of reading either book or microfilm increased thruout the reading 
period. The average rate of reading the book was about 12 percent faster 
than was that of reading the microfilm. Insofar as decrement of performance 
was concerned no real evidence of fatigue was disclosed for the reading 
of either the book or the microfilm. 


Studies of the Relationship of Lateral Dominance to Reading 


Mintz (23) studied the handedness, sighting preference, and reading 
performance of ninety-five intellectually subnormal boys. His results op- 
posed Orton's theory of bilateral memory traces of visual shapes and lack 
of cerebral dominance as prominent factors in the etiology of reading 
disability. 

On the basis of the study of twenty-three children with “specific reading 
disability,” which is said to be a definite entity usually associated with 
ambidexterity and speech defects in patients and their families, Eustis (13) 
concluded that speech defects, lefthandedness, and ambidexterity are not 
causes of the condition. He reported that crossed laterality and amphiocu- 
larity appear to occur about as often among normal children as among 
those with specific reading disability and are probably not causes of the 
children’s failure to learn to read. Teaching such children to read, write, 
and spell by kinesthetic and phonetic methods was advocated. Wittenborn 
(46) studied entering freshmen at Yale in connection with the regular 
program of giving general reading tests. He concluded that ambidexter'ty 
and confused or indeterminate handedness seemed to have little or no 
significance in connection with language facility. He stated that a tendency 
to favor the left hand might be a slight handicap but he considered the 
handicap to be more apparent in the mathematical sphere. Blau (4), on the 


other hand, presented evidence in support of the proposition that lateral 
dominance is important to the language function. 


Pediatrie Studies Involving Reading 


Harrell (16) studied the effects of thiamin (Vitamin Bi) on learning 
done by 120 children. Half of the children were given two milligrams 
of thiamin daily while those who comprised the control group were 
given placebos. She investigated the effect which these additions to the 
children's diet had on visual acuity, games, reading ability, reaction 
time, arithmetic, rote memory, recall of learned material. educational 
achievement, intelligence, height, weight, and incidence of colds. The 
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results of the study led Harrell to the conclusion that changes resulting 


iiis the thiamin supplement were not great enough to be noted over 
€ periods in all measures of performance. However, slight gains in the 
thiamin-fed group were observed. At the end of one year they showed 
a slightly superior gain in Metropolitan reading and vocabulary scores 
and in other sections of the test. In the second year a somewhat similar 
gain in the total grade scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test was 
reported. 

Eames (10) investigated the incidence of general diseases and defects 
among 875 reading failures and 486 nonfailures, and found 21 percent 
more physical defectiveness and disease among the former. In. general 
there was a tendency for this group to present higher frequencies of the 
various defects and diseases as well as a greater diversity of them than 
did the nonfailures. Eames (9) continued a previous study in which the 
incidence of premature birth was found to be greater among persons 
who were reading failures than among the general population. Reading 
failures who had been premature so found to exhibit 


at birth were al 
more neurological trouble, visual defects, and certain lateral-dominance 
variations than were reading failures who had been full term at birth. 
One hundred fifty-five prematurely born children, including those of the 
previous study, were compared with 439 children born at full term. The 
premature group exhibited a higher frequency of defective vision at all 
ages from five thru seventeen and a poorer median visual acuity thru the 
ninth year. Apparently there is a tendency for visual deficiency among 
premature children to persist into the middle grades. 
Visual-Motor Performance and Reversals in Reading 


dy of vertical rotation and its relationship to re- 


Fabian (14) made a stu 
versals in reading. It involved 586 children, ranging in grade placement 
he third grade. The tendency to rotate horizontal 


from kindergarten thru t 

configurations to a vertical position Was found among normal children of 
preschool and beginning school ages- This developmental phenomenon was 
said to be corrected gradually in the process of maturation and to persist 
until the age of seven or eight. Symbol and word reversals were found to be 
related to verticalization and the author advised that visual-motor tests be 


given early in the reading program to detect verticalization tendency. 


Studies of Readability 
ber of studies of readability were made using blink rate as an 
indicator of readability, despite the fact that its value as an indicator has 
been seriously questioned. Bitterman and Soloway (3) compared the 
frequency of blinking and heart rate in a group of ten subjects who read 
both with and without distractions. No significant differences in perform- 
ance were found. It was concluded that blink rate bears no relationship 
Tinker reported two studies. one of the re- 


to the difficulty of the task. 
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liability of blinking frequency as a measure of readability (37), the other 
of the validity of the frequency of blinking as a criterion of readability 
(41). He found that altho there was a reasonably good reliability co- 
efficient from one fifteen-minute period to another, reliability fluctuated 
close to the level of undesirable inconsistency when fifty minutes intervened 
between periods of reading. The validity study was made with sixty stu- 
dent subjects. He found no significant difference in rate of blinking while 
reading lower case or all capital material. The conclusion drawn was that 
the frequency of blinking was not a satisfactory criterion of reading ability 
for print. The author favored rate of reading as a fairly reliable index of 
readability. Tinker (38) used the blink rate in a study of readability of 
book print and newsprint. Fewer blinks occurred while the subjects were 
reading the latter, which fact he interpreted as meaning that the blink 
technic appeared not to be valid as a means of measuring the ease of seeing. 

Several studies of readability were concerned with typography. Tinker 
and Paterson (42) investigated the effect of line width and leading on the 
readability of newspaper type and reported that they found an 18-pica 
line width with one or two points of leading most readable. Later Paterson 
and Tinker (26) reported a study of the influence of leading on the read- 
ability of newspaper type and concluded that one-point leading was most 
readable as shown by speed of reading records and readers’ judgments. 
The same authors (25) experimented with the effect of typography on 
the perceptual span in reading. The measures compared included pause 
duration ; frequency of fixation; and words, picas, and characters per 
fixation. Typographical variation was found to be an important factor 
in perceptual span in reading. They appeared to believe that optimum 
typography favors a large perceptual span. 

Tinker and Paterson (43) also studied the readability of mixed type 
ee their a read two medley arrangements of type 
e eb t sri eren D they read a uniform arrangement 
paper headlines iu d ype. "wy also investigated the readability of news- 

printed in capitals and in lower-case type (27). The use 


of capitals and lower-case printing was found to provide word forms which 


act as cues for accurate and rapid reading. The use of capitals alone was 


discouraged. A further study was concerned with the relative readability of 
newsprint and book print (28). Paterson and Tinker found that both kinds 
of newsprint studied were read significantly slower than was book print- 


ue book eee and eight-point newsprint were judged to be equally 
egible. Seven-point newsprint was deemed t ei the 
gets rele emed to be far less legible than 


and Gray (15) reviewed advan i d 
Ex cements in the study 
of readability and concluded that much remained to be learned about the 
subject. No present criterion appears to fulfil all of the requirements. 


Studies of the Effect of Illumination on Reading 


ue (37) investigated the illumination preferences of sixty subjects 
whose judgments were made on the basis of ease and comfort in reading- 
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At the first sitting the subjects were adapted to an illumination of twenty 
foot-candles and were then given a choice between this and five other 
intensities. The second sitting was conducted in the same manner except 
that the subjects were initially adapted to an illumination of fifty foot- 
candles. The subjects tended to prefer intensities at or above the one to 
which they had been adapted. The conclusion drawn was that subject 
preference for intensities of illumination for reading is not a satisfactory 
basis for prescribing illumination standards for individuals. Rose and 
Rostas (31) studied the effect of changes in illumination from two to fifty- 
five foot-candles on reading rate and comprehension scores. They found no 
measurable change in the speed of reading with increase in illumination, 
altho a slight increase in comprehension was observed. Wide individual 
differences were noted. 


Miscellaneous 


_ Tinker (36) investigated the effect on perception in reading of vibra- 
tion of copy and found that vibration reduced the speed of perception 37 
reading about 5 percent. He also reported on the cumulative effect of 
marginal conditions on the rate of perception in reading (35). Marginal 
conditions were those at which the rate of reading was not retarded signifi- 
cantly but beyond which it would be. The marginal conditions were found 
to be eight-point italic type read under three foot-candles of illumination. 
It was found that the combination of these marginal conditions pro 


duced a nonoptimal visual task. 
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CHAPTER III 


Research in Spelling and Handwriting 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Spelling 


A review of the studies in spelling reported since September 1945 indi- 
cates continued attention to (a) words to be taught, (b) investigations of 
achievement, (c) methods of teaching, and (d) the interrelatedness of 
basic language skills. This summary briefly reviews, in the order named, 
studies reported in each of these areas. 

It seems appropriate again to direct attention to Horn’s summary of 
research in spelling presented in The Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(14). Among other things he particularly stressed the need for research 
concerned with the aspects of learning. He also urged the skilful incor- 
poration of present knowledge into classroom practice, 

Other reports on spelling were presented in the Review in April 1940 
by Horn, in April 1943 by Smith, and in April 1946 by Knower. The 
selected references j i i in the Elementary School Journal 


year and in School Review in February of each year 
were helpful in Preparing this summary, 


Words To Be Taught 


Words to be studied in spelling are usually obtained from two sources: 
(a) writing done by adults and (b) that done by children both in and 
out of school. An extensive 


study of writin 
made available by many teachers th 
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attention given to the list by Hildreth (12, 13) and Fogler (4) is an indi- 
cation of its use. 

Hildreth (13) directed attention to the chief objective in spelling in- 
struction which is to teach pupils to spell correctly in their everyday 
writing. She used the Rinsland vocabulary study to point up the fact that 
only about 2800 of the 25,632 words contained in this vocabulary warrant 
teaching because of the frequency with which they are used. She also called 
attention to the fact that it is the seldom used but occasionally needed 
words that present spelling difficulties. Again using the Rinsland word 
study, she prepared an alphabetical word list to aid teachers in indi- 
vidualizing instruction (12). 

Fogler (4) found from studying the Rinsland list that ten words com- 
prised almost 25 percent of all the words Rinsland reported; twenty-five 
words, more than 36 percent; fifty words, almost 40 percent; and 100 
words, over 52 percent. He concluded that the 618 words tabulated 1000 
times or more in the Rinsland study might serve as à basic vocabulary for 
elementary-school children. 


Investigations of Achievement in Spelling 


The use of tests as a part of the instructional program in spelling is 
most valuable. Employing standardized tests for survey purposes is par- 
ticularly useful but evidences limitations when used to guide and appraise 
spelling instruction. An extensive testing program Was conducted by Fox 
(5) and by Fox and Eaton (6) in the state of Indiana. The project was 
reported in two parts including data from Grades II thru VIII in all par- 
ticipating city schools and in township schools. The purpose of the writers 
in conducting the experiment was to analyze and appraise spelling ability 
and to determine the extent to which certain factors correlate with spelling 


ability. The authors recognized the fact that so large a mass of data may 
y found that according 


obscure or distort true conditions. In general the 
18 their criterion of normal achievement approximately 50 percent of all 
the pupils tested were retarded. The percentage method of making compari- 
Sons was used and results were analyzed accordingly. Results of the ex- 
periment indicated that the best spelling was done in schools in which 
spelling was taught five days a week, that the optimum length of the spell- 
ing period was twenty minutes, that only certain spelling rules should 
be emphasized, and that spelling should be checked in all written work 
done by the students. Findings for both city and township schools were 
very similar. 

The need for systematic instruction in spelling at all levels continued 


to receive attention. Harris (10) conducted a study which appraised levels 
and senior-high-school students. 


of spelling achievement among junior- 

He administered sampling type tests totaling 195 words—selected from a 
graded word list—to 1235 pupils enrolled in Grades VII to XII. The test 
procedure was to have the pupil write the word in an appropriate blank 
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space in a sentence setting. The following conclusions were made in ac- 
cordance with the criteria of achievement established: (a) average achieve- 
ment of seventh-grade pupils was high third or fourth grade; of eighth- 
grade students, fourth or fifth grade; of ninth-grade students, fifth or sixth 
grade; of tenth-grade students, sixth or seventh grade; and of eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students, seventh grade; (b) lack of progress in achieve- 
ment paralleled discontinuance of systematic instruction; and (c) indi- 
vidual spelling achievements varied widely. 

Harris (9) discussed the problem of adjusting individual items which 
test the recognition of misspelled words to established levels of difficulty. 


He concluded that difficulty levels can be predicted for items by using a 
scale-value technic. 


Appropriate utilization of the 
cedures was found to indicate 


Among the aspects of learning which are in need of research are recall, 
overlearning, and distribution o 


concerned with the rate of forgetting. He found, among other things, that 
Instruction in spelling sh 


geared to each person's “rate of forgetting.” 


ed a study concerned with the v 


d and incorrectly spelled test it 
type spelling tests, H 


alidity obtained 
ems in the con- 


Whether children's spelling abilities as evidenced 
transfer to written work is a question that is 


educators, In a study related to this problem 
ysis at the second- and thi 


in test situations 
of considerable concern to 


Methods of Teaching 


Differentiatin 
valuable. Horn 
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g instruction in spelling accordi i ilities i 
S Ing to pup: most 
(15) reported that vi 8 ro pupil abilities is 


ery satisfactory results were obtained 
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when spelling test papers were corrected by the pupils under teacher 
guidance. . 
" iE (16) also investigated the effect of a syllabic presentation of 
ords upon learning to spell. The experiment tested 768 pupils from Grade 
VI in three Iowa cities and in an attempt to determine the effect of syllabic 
presentalion of words on learning to spell. It also involved over 1000 
pupils from Grade V in an attempt to determine which of five selected 
types of words would aid learning and what degree of aid they would 
offer if they were presented syllabically. A careful statistical analysis of the 
findings led to the conclusion that presenting words in syllabified form 
offered no advantage and selecting generalized classifications for presenting 
words in syllabified form possessed no advantage. Furthermore it ap- 
peared that (a) syllabifying certain words may cause errors in spelling and 
exert a negative influence on learning to spell them and (b) no advantage 
was obtained by pupils of either superior or inferior spelling ability as 
a result of syllabic presentation of words. 
Kyte (17) reported an investigation dealing with elementary-school 
pupils grouped homogeneously for instruction. Pupils showing high achieve- 
ment on standard spelling tests were excused from formal spelling instruc- 
tion for extended periods. Periodic checks were maintained on the pupils 
excused. A generalization made was that some pupils may be excused from 
formal instruction with the assurance that they will continue to improve 
in their spelling skill, but check-ups on their spelling ability are needed 


at periodic intervals. 
Spelling: A Facet of Language 


Most significant in discussions concerning spelling was the emphasis 
placed on the relationship between spelling and the language arts. Research 
continued to justify this interrelatedness and to emphasize further the 
proper sequence of language development for purposes of instruction. 

Russell (22) investigated relationships between spelling ability. reading 
abilities, and meaning vocabularies. The study involved 135 pupils from 
Grades III to V. High intercorrelations on spelling, reading speed. reading 
comprehension, word recognition, and word meaning were found. Some 
implications for curriculum practices were: (a) added emphasis should 
be given to considering spelling ability as a part of language arts ability; 
(b) poor spelling is not necessarily caused by deficiency in reading or 
vocabulary; and (c) a definite need exists for utilizing in spelling instruc- 
tion activities which develop word meaning. : 

Townsend (25) reported relationships of spelling with reading, vocabu- 
lary, and academic aptitude. The population used was approximately 200 
pupils each in Grades III thru XII. On the basis of the tests used she found 
that (a) a substantial correlation exists between spelling scores and scores 
in reading comprehension and vocabulary; (b) at two grade levels tested 
a positive correlation (.49 and .62) existed between spelling scores and 
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academic aptitude; and (c) the obtained data agree with those obtained 
by other investigators but show higher positive correlations (.65 to .70) 
between spelling and vocabulary in the secondary-school grades. 


Handwriting 
Current Practices 


A questionnaire survey to determine the extent to which manuscript 
writing was being used in the schools of the United States was conducted 
by Freeman (7). His results, based on 727 replies from larger towns 
(5000 or more population) and cities, justify the following statements: 
(a) 84 percent of the replies indicated the use of manuscript writing exclu- 
sively in Grades I and II; (b) the shift from manuscript to cursive writing 
usually occurred at the third grade level; and (c) opinions strongly sup- 
ported statements of the advantages of manuscript writing and minimized 
statements of certain disadvantages, including the belief that it is difficult 
to change from manuscript to cursive writing. 

Heese (11) reported results obtained from an extensive questionnaire 
used to determine opinion concerning the influence of the use of print- 
script (manuscript writing) in South African schools. In this instance 
school principals and school inspectors were consulted. The study con- 
sisted of two parts and drew many conclusions. In general the results 
Showed that (a) it was better to start with manuscript in Grades I and II 
and then to change to cursive, (b) the longer pupils waited to transfer 
from manuscript to cursive writing the poorer their handwriting was, (c) 
high-school teachers preferred that their students use cursive writing, and 


(d) objective handwriting scales were not being used to evaluate writing. 
A similar study was made by Polkinghorne (19). She sampled public 
school systems in cities of 100,000 


or more population, private schools 
with enrolments of 100 or more, lab 

teachers colleges and normal schoo 
Chicago. She found that (a) 93 per 
instruction in Grade I, (b) 


(f) time devoted to writing 


k. 
Technics for Writing 


Callewaert (3), 


apprenticeship and 


a Belgian medical doctor, advocated a methodical 
“inscriptive” 


good technical conditions to coordinate cursive with 
movements. 


Lewry (18) investigated styles of type and available manuscript writing 
systems and manuals. As a result of 


: l a her work she suggested that the letter 
orms for manuscript writing be further standarized. 
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Summary 


Improved selection of words to be studied in spelling has been made 
possible by the studies reported, especially the Rinsland and the Ayer 
compilations. The measures of achievement which were reported added 
further insight into the level of attainment which has resulted from 
presentday teaching of spelling. The need to differentiate spelling instruc- 
tion and to be cognizant of the role of spelling as a facet of language was 
again evidenced. As was indicated by Horn (14), additional research 
concerning learning procedures, recall, overlearning, distribution of learn- 
ing, and the like is needed. 

The surveys reported in handwriting provided measures of current 
practices in teaching manuscript and cursive writing. For instructional 
purposes and for vocational guidance more controlled research is needed 


which will treat the efficiency with which writing is done at different levels. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Research in the Teaching of Literature 


DWIGHT L. BURTON 


Researcu in the teaching of literature during the past three years has 
proceeded along some new lines of interest while continuing activity in 
old. channels. The situation which was revealed when this topic was 
reviewed three years ago persists today: a large amount of literature has 
been published in the field, but a major part of it is of a philosophical 
rather than of a research nature. It is the purpose of this chapter to review 
actual research which concerns the teaching of literature and which has 
been published since September 1945. 

Two factors, in particular, help to explain the somewhat limited quantity 
of research in literature. The first of these factors is the confusion which 
has existed in general in the teaching of English during the past fifteen 
years. As a result of this confusion curriculum revision and innovation 
have been widespread and there has been much concern with the objec- 
tives of teaching literature. This feeling of uncertainty in the field is, in 
fact, further evidence of the need for research. A second factor which 
may account for the scarcity of research in the field is seen when it is 
noted that outcomes in literature are often intangible and that factors 
in the literature teaching situation do not lend themselves as readily to 
controlled experimentation as do those in many other teaching situations. 
Several recent unpublished master’s an 
that research in the teaching of literature is beco 


d doctor’s theses give promise 
ming accelerated. 


National and State Studies 


or very great current importance was the nationwide study of the 
language arts curriculum which was sponsored by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Dora V. Smith (38), chairman of the Curriculum 
Commission, stated that the purpose of the study as it pertained to instruc- 
tion in literature was to determine what experiences should be afforded 
students thru literature and what reading materials would give those 
experiences most effectively to pupils of various levels of maturity and 
reading capacity. A study of American literature in American colleges 


sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English (27, 30) 


afforded the basis for the conclusion that American literature was being 


neglected in the colleges. Only 25,000 of 600,000 college day students 
in 1943.44 were required to take courses in American literature. Thirty 
percent of the colleges required courses in American literature for majors 
in English and American studies. The three writers studied most fre- 
quently were Emerson, Hawthorne. and Whitman. Humble (18) reported 
on a study of literature requirements in the secondary curriculum of 
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Canada. The study, which was prompted by the high percentage of failures 
in English literature, concluded that: (a) textbooks should be changed 
more frequently; (b) many selections, particularly poetry, should be dis- 
carded and replaced with ones more appealing to adolescents; and (c) a 
committee of secondary-school English specialists should examine litera- 
ture requirements. A survey of the teaching of American Literature in 
the high schools of Illinois was made (25). A first finding of this investi- 
gation was that there was a trend in the direction of a required eleventh- 
grade course in American literature which should be taught chronologically 


and with the understanding and enjoyment of good writing produced by 
American writers as the chief aim. 


Teaching Techniques in Literature 


In the past three years, research has been continued in the areas which 
have long been a subject of investigation: (a) technics of teaching litera- 
ture and (b) the organization of the literature course. Meade (26) analyzed 
fifteen state courses of study published since 1934 to discover what type 
of organization was recommended for the literature program in Grades 
XI and XII. Two states recommended only chronological organization; 
nine recommended only organization by types or content; and five recom- 
mended only organization by themes or experiences. Meade concluded 
that chronological organization is obsolete and not in keeping with the 
main aims of literature teaching. Handlan (13) conducted a five-month 
study of free reading. She found that stereotyped patterns of ideas pre- 


vailed in books teachers considered to be suitable for adolescents. During 
the five months covered in that study the high-school students in the sample 
did not read, in general, books which (a) featured adults as the main 
characters, (b) had a settin 


r b) g foreign in place or past in time, (c) fea- 
tured unfamiliar types of characters, (d) contained fantasy or subtle 
humor, or (e) had slow-moving narrative, descriptive exposition, or dis- 


cursive passages. Handlan's general conclusion was that these students 
do not grow in appreciation thru free reading. Fox (10) reached some- 
what different conclusions regarding free reading as a result of an experi- 
ment with pupils in Grades IV and V. In her experiment the pupils were 
given daily free-reading periods and retarded readers were aided by 
superior readers during one hour of the two-hour period. The results 
showed that each pupil gained two or more reading interests and that 
comics declined in popularity while more mature types of literature gained. 
Fox concluded that (a) children, even retarded readers, can be led to 
develop interest in free reading and can acquire the habit of reading for 
pleasure; (b) children’s interests can be broadened and deepened when 
they become convinced that better diversions and ideas exist for them 
in many books; (c) intermediate-grade children can evaluate intelligently 
their own reading accomplishments and deficiencies; and (d) children 
can be led into a gradual elevation of tastes in reading selection. 


Ehrenpreis (8) made a searching study of the types approach to the 
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teaching of literature. He showed that high-school teachers borrowed the 
approach from the colleges where it originated. He concluded that (a) 
there was a trend toward an enrichment of the types approach as well as 
a trend toward teaching students the skills necessary to read each type; 
(b) the world literature course invited organization by types since the 
relationships of a type to its origins in a way of life can be shown; and 
(c) some theories remained unquestioned regarding teaching by types 
while others were widely questioned. 

One study of the placement of literature selections in the secondary 
school was published. Painter and Franzen (29) synthesized 144 studies 
on interest and difficulty of reading selections. A median grade place- 
ment according to difficulty and interest was arrived at for twenty-two com- 
monly read selections. Only two of the twenty-two selections had the same 
grade placement by both interest and difficulty while thirteen varied on 
the two criteria by more than two grades. Of all the selections considered, 
88 percent had a higher placement by interest than by difficulty. As a 
result of this fact the authors concluded that pupil interest in a selection 
depends greatly upon the difficulty of the selection. 

Some writers have argued that literature could be taught most effectively 
thru correlation with other subjects in the curriculum. Daly, Brugger, and 
Anderson (5) conducted an experiment with a combined summer-session 
course in eleventh-grade American history and English at the University 


of Minnesota High School. The class ran four hours a day for six weeks. 


The selections were drawn exclusively from American literature. The evalua- 


tion instruments were the Jowa Silent Reading Test, the Smith-McCullough 
Essentials of English Test, the Wesley-Anderson Mastery Test in American 
tionnaire. The results showed significant gains 


in both literature and American history. The questionnaire revealed that 
students were as satisfied with the combined course as they had been with 


any separate history or English course- Foley and Lagerberg (9) described 
a,similar experiment at the high school at Alpena, Michigan. The experi- 
menters taught a twelfth-grade combined course in world literature and 
world history. The methods of evaluation were not described, but the 
authors concluded that (a) there was definite improvement in knowledge 

d (b) the students in the experi- 


of world literature and world history an 
active and interested than the twelfth-grade stu- 


dents in the regular separate classes. The teaching of literature thru cor- 
relation with other subjects was being practiced at the college level prin- 
cipally thru the American Studies programs. McDowell (24) observed the 
curriculum in American Studies in over thirty colleges and universities. 
He found various patterns of organization, the most common of which 
was an interdepartmental organization of courses in which literature and 
history were the principal fields of study. McDowell described the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota program in American Studies in some detail. 

An experiment with a coordinated curriculum for children aged eleven 
to thirteen was reported from England (40). The strands of study fused 
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included literature, religion, social studies, science, aesthetic training, 
and physical education. The evaluation procedures were not described, 
but the following results were reported: (a) the new course stimulated 
enthusiasm, developed independence, quickened powers of observation 
and expression, and fostered cooperation and (b) the pupils apparently 
learned as much factual knowledge as they had previously learned in 
separate departmental courses. 

In an important 600-page work, Arbuthnot (3) included sections of each 
of the various types of literary material useful with children. She analyzed 
the values and misuses of each of these types and offered suggestions on 
how to use each type. Hays (15) compiled annotated bibliographies of 
publications dealing with the college teaching of English. 


Evaluation of Literature Teaching 


Increased research activity was noted in this area. Loban (23) sum- 
marized and analyzed critically sixteen technics developed in the 1930’s and 
1940’s for evaluating student growth in literature. Harris (14) conducted 
a controlled experiment having important implications by administering 
a test of literary comprehension to samples of students and analyzing the 
data by means of factor analysis. The content was controlled by selecting 
from critical anthologies passages that were varied in form, in period, and 
in style. Types of reaction were controlled by defining comprehension in 
terms of seven behaviors or reactions and using this definition as a guide 
in preparing test items on the selected passages. Fourteen passages were 
used with four-choice multiple test items covering each. Harris concluded 
that (a) the ability of students to comprehend literature tends to be gen- 
eral rather than specific to certain forms of literature or specific to cert 


aspects of comprehension and (b) performance in the seven skills com- 
prising comprehension correlate highly, further showing that ability is 
general. Husband (19) developed a tec 


i hnic for evaluating growth «n 
reading maturity, He constructed a test, including prose and poetry selec- 
tions, in which students had a choice in each item between (a) 
dense expression and meaning, (b) ambi 

and (c) i 


ain 


the lowest IQ group to preference fo in the hi 

e highest I d 
Husband's general conclusion was that i i Sup. Mum 
preferences (maturity in reading) 


g scale for s 


inculcated by literature, T hi > 
behavi : e stu 
havior was to be evaluated i i dent's 
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in the student. Houle (17) reported the results of a student evaluation of 
a course in great books at the University of Chicago. A questionnaire was 
used to secure the responses of 185 adults who had taken the course. 
Seventy-nine of the 185 thought they had achieved completely the objec- 
tive they had for enrolling in the class, fifty-eight thought they had 
achieved their objective fairly well, and three felt that the course was a 
failure. Houle concluded that (a) the adult course in great books was a 
success in the minds of the students and (b) the responses on the ques- 


tionnaire were mature showing that great books have meaning to adults 


as a way of integrating and clarifying present life. 


Literature for Social and Personal Adjustment 


The interest among English teachers in broader purposes for the teach- 
reflected in the research. Several graduate theses 
were written and several more are in progress on the subject of literature 
as an aid in the solution of personal and social problems. Smiley (37) 
conducted an informal survey of intercultural education in high-school 
English classes. The survey was based upon reports from a number of 
English teachers thruout the country. Smiley analyzed the various ways 
h intercultural education was promoted in the high-school English 
nd class activities led students to 


ing of literature was 


in whic 
class. She concluded that literature a 
understand (a) American principles of equality, diversity, and reasonable- 
ness, (b) democracy as an unfinished business since discrimination and 
injustices continue to exist, (c) the positive facts of race culture, (d) 
the sociological and psychological processes by which prejudices are estab- 
lished, (e) the feeling of being unjustly rejected and the feeling of belong- 
ing, and (f) the elements common to different cultures and the sharing 
of all peoples in the building of civilization. Sister Mary Agnes (36) 
studied the influence of literature on attitudes toward the Negro. The 
sempling included 100 white girls in Grades IX thru XII, all of whom 
had read at least two books which were written by Negroes or which 
dealt with Negroes. This group was paired by grade, age, and intelligence 
with a control group in which none of the students had read any books 
written by Negroes or dealing with Negroes. The testing instrument was 
a questionnaire divided into four parts: preliminary information, general 
attitudes, personal contacts, and deeper social problems. The results 


showed that (a) the experimental group was much more disposed to 
grant the Negro his human rights since that group had a more intelligent 


grasp of principles basic to judgments, (b) the experimental group was 
much more willing to accept the Negro as an equal in social situations, 
and (c) there was little difference between the two groups when the causes 
of racial dissension were analyzed. 

Research was begun in the area of bibliotherapy and personality develop- 
ment thru literature. Kircher (20) drew up an annotated bibliography of 
263 books to be used in bibliotherapy at all levels from the primary grades 
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thru the secondary school. Each book was analyzed for the moral qualities 
represented in it. Burton (4) made a study of the main types of adolescent 
problems. From the sampling of eighty eleventh-grade students, he dis- 
covered that the five principal types of adolescent problems, in order, were 
(a) relations with parents, (b) relations with other adolescents, (c) prob- 
lems of personality, (d) school problems, and (e) relations with brothers 
and sisters. He then discussed a group of books which featured adolescents 
facing these same general problems, analyzing each book for the five 
general types of problems listed above. Sister Mary Agnes (35) published 
five case studies in bibliotherapy with adolescents. Altho there was no 
description of the measuring technics used, she reported that all but one 
of the five subjects showed slight but definite improvement in conduct 
and attitude. However, only one of the five saw a connection between 
her own problems and those of the book characters. Methods for evaluat- 
ing the success of bibliotherapy have yet to be developed. 

Wenzel (41) analyzed a group of books of fiction 
past ten years for elementary-school children. She ba: 


and problems, and (c) understanding of 


ing nursery books, 


that nursery tales are a delightful but innocuous means of entertainment, 


Reading Interests and Preferences 


í 0 in a review of readin h. 
summarized the finding on reading inten, i SUR one 
population, Witty, Coomer, and 
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results: (a) a rich and varied assortment of books is needed for use with 
children, (b) audio and visual aids should be used to foster interest in 
reading, (c) a balanced reading program will care for individual differ- 
ences, and (d) there must be an unending quest for the right book for the 
right child. One of the most extensive studies was that of Norvell (28), 
whose sample included 50,000 children in the state of New York. Norvell’s 
findings showed that much of the material now being used in the literature 
class is disliked by pupils and that the single factor most important in 
determining reading interest js sex. Both boys and girls, at appropriate 
levels, like adventure stories, humor, stories and poems of patriotism, 
mystery stories, and animal stories. However, boys showed stronger prefer- 
ence for wild animal stories, science, and adventure stories while girls 
showed stronger liking for stories of romantic love and stories and poems 
of family life. Norvell made several important recommendations: (a) for 
study in common, only selections that meet the approval of both teachers 
and pupils should be used, (b) there should be extensive individual read- 
ing, (c) the student should be the primary consideration in the choice of 
material, (d) three-fourths of the selections now commonly in use in the 
literature class should be replaced with selections children enjoy, and 
(e) the boys as well as the girls should be considered when materials are 
chosen. 

Scanlon (33), by determining the frequency with which books were 
withdrawn, drew up a list of the 100 most popular children’s books in the 
St. Paul Public Library during the first seven months of 1947. He found 
that most of the favorite books were of recent copyright date, sixty-four 
published since 1930; forty-three of the books were written by nine 
authors, Seaman being the favorite; and twenty-eight of the selections 
were animal stories. Kyte (21) studied the reactions of elementary chil- 
dren to fifty poems frequently used in elementary classes. He concluded 
that (a) poems judged appealing by adult specialists may or may not be 
liked by elementary pupils, sex, age; and type of community accounting 
for differences; (b) the best-liked poems were narrative, included humor 
and dramatic action, and involved pleasant experiences; (c) the most dis- 
liked poems involved unappealing or disturbing experiences, Were not 
understood, or were written in a confused or troublesome style; and (d) 


the specific nature of certain poems determined whether or not they were 
might or might not be liked. 


liked—for example, a poem with a moral 
Anderson (2) studied the reading interests of children in Grades VII and 
died indicated that they liked 


VIII. Eighty-eight percent of the group stu ; 
to read. The types of material most read, in the order of popularity, were 


comic books, fiction, animal stories, biography, and western stare. 
Anderson, like the other investigators, found definite sex differences in 
reading interest. s 
Studies of reading preferences at the secondary level, unlike those at 
the elementary level, revealed a wide gulf between actual student prefer- 
ence and the type of selections most commonly read in the classroom. 
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Strang (39) found adventure, love, and mystery to be the categories most 
appealing to students in Grades VII to XII. There was also strong interest 
in books about teen-agers, and, among the boys, interest in sports, science, 
and outdoor life. Very few students expressed interest in any of the classics 
commonly read in the literature class. The trends most significant to Strang 
were the wide range of interest represented and the extensive interest in 
current adult fiction. A study of reading tastes of high-school students in 
New Zealand by Scott (34) showed findings closely parallel to those of 
American studies. Four thousand students were asked to list the books 
they had read outside of school within the past month. The boys averaged 
5.4 books each and the girls, 5.9. Two-thirds of the books read were written 
for adults and one-third for young people, showing that high-school stu- 
dents prefer adult fiction. Detective stories and love stories were the 
favorite types of books. Altho the classics were not popular generally, 
this study shows a much greater interest in classics among the students 
of New Zealand than among American students. Fiction was four times 
as popular as nonfiction. The favorite nonfiction topics were aviation and 
the sea. Very little out-of-school reading had been done in either poetry 
or drama. Scott found sex differences similar to those revealed by American 
studies. Scott's conclusions, too, are similar to those of many earlier 
studies in this country. He found that (a) the problem is to frame an 
English course which will provide both common materials for class work 
and the materials which will appeal to the varied interests of individual 
students and (b) the teacher's staring point must be a story which the 
pupils can understand and enjoy. 

Donahue (7) studied the reading interests of Catholic boys in a college 
preparatory curriculum. The chief interest categories were sports, adven- 
ture, and mystery. Dissenting from the conclusions of many other investi- 
gators, Donahue concluded that reading interests have little relationship to 
general interests. From his survey at the Vernon (Indiana) High School, 
Guy (12) concluded that very little leisure reading of any kind was dor». 
Over 50 percent of the students did not even read the daily newspaper. 
The most popular reading material was the picture magazine. In a study 
of the reading interests of subnormal boys, Gunzburg (11) found that 
the subnormal boy’s interests are essentially the same as those of boys 
of his mental age. Some characteristic differences are strengthened inter- 
est in boy characters and boys’ adventures and in familiar scenes an 
persons. 

At the college level, Ames (1) surveyed his students’ preferences among 
the authors read in their course in English literature before 1800. Swift 
was the best-liked author. The principal conclusions were that (a) the 
prose writers were better liked than the poets and (b) in any class, no 
author impresses all the students or fails to impress some. 

A general conclusion implied in what has been presented in this chapter 
is that there is a definite need for further, more extensive, more objective 
research in the teaching of literature. Much carefully controlled experi- 
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mentation is needed with methods of approach and with types of material 
to be used in teaching literature at various school and grade levels. The 


research itself, particularly the st 
cates how inadequately some of the objectives 


udy of students’ reading preferences, indi- 
for the teaching of litera- 


ture have been achieved. Furthermore, research is needed in the evalua- 
tion of the teaching of literature. This latter area is a field which, from 
the point of view of the extent and adequacy of its research, is still not 


too well covered in the literature. 
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CHAPTER V 


English Composition 
CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
diss literature bearing on English composition reviewed in this chapter 


is confined to published reports of research and a few other published 
articles in which research methods appear to have been used. 


i 
Summaries of Research 


In an effort to locate evidence bearing on methods of teaching English, 
Greene (16) surveyed published and unpublished studies covering a long 
period of years. He reported that diagraming had been dropped from 
English textbooks before 1940, apparently without any reason based on 
reported objective evidence; that two investigations of the present decade 
revealed that instruction in diagraming definitely improved skill in dia- 


graming but that the improvement of such skill did not appear to contribute 
to comprehension in silent read- 


to a knowledge of English correctness OI 
ing; and that sentence structure is as effectively taught by a direct com- 
position method as by teaching diagraming. He also reported that attempts 
to teach certain grammatical elements related to punctuation resulted in 
improvement of grammatical knowledge which did not appear to transfer 
appreciably to skill in punctuation. He concluded that direct methods of 
teaching are superior to formal methods, and that the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that repeated and spaced habit-forming experiences are 
more productive of mastery than formal rules and exercises. 

In her second edition of *Learning the Three R’s,” Hildreth (25) sum- 
marized evidence related to vocabularies of children, jndividual differences, 
bilingualism, learning thru experience, creative writing, English usage, 
and improvement of composition skills. 


ch and an interpret 


Three types of resear ation of the significance of each 


were listed by Pooley (37). The first type of studies summarized attempts 
to make somewhat objective the evaluation of composition. After extensive 
reference to studies in this area Pooley concluded that by using group 
judgments composition can be evaluated in ranks which are reasonably 
objective, that individual unguided judgment 1s unreliable, that correc- 
tion of mechanical errors is 8 minor portion of evaluation (content is 
primary), and that experienced teacher judgment is at present a more 
valid measure of composition skill than amy present English test. The 
second type of research referred to by Pooley dealt with studies of English 


usage. According to Pooley these studies may serve as guides in textbook 
construction and curriculum building, but they are deficient in this matter 
as a result of their basing standards of correctness on textbooks rather 
than on "living English." Other investigations revealed that correctness 
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is relative and that the final criterion of correctness is derived from the 
needs of communication. The third type of research which Pooley discussed 
dealt with instruction. All studies covered in this area found a tremendous 
gap between stated objectives in teaching English and actual practice and 
results. 

Loban (31) summarized twenty-two studies of language which should 
be helpful to the teacher. His first group included seven studies which 
help in the determination of what to teach. He indicated that these studies 
showed that, in usage, instruction should be aimed carefully at a small 
number of prominent errors and difficulties which he apparently did not 
identify exactly. His second group included studies which relate to develop- 
ing an understanding of the English language. He suggested that the 
teacher eliminate outmoded concepts about English. His third group 
included eight studies related to specific methods of teaching. He concluded 
that the oral usage method is superior to the grammar approach in learn- 
ing good usage. The time needed for learning is reduced and the effective- 
ness of teaching usage is increased by experience methods rather than 
by formal grammar teaching methods. He concluded that children should 
not be taught about language but rather should be given extensive experi- 
ence in using language for purposes of communication. 

On the teaching of college English, Hays compiled and evaluated two 
bibliographies of references published since 1945, one (23) covering 203 
references and the other (24) covering 184 publications. She concluded 
that during the period covered there was great confusion in aims, content, 
and methods of teaching college English. She found that the number of 
curriculum studies had grown since 1945, the number of articles dealing 


with content having increased markedly during the three years preced- 
ing 1949. 


Surveys of English Teaching Practices 


The Wisconsin language arts investigation reported by Pooley (29) 
and by Pooley and Williams (40) covered a survey of ‘secondary and 
elementary schools during a two-year period. Questionnaires on teacher 
preparation and experience were sent to all high-school teachers and to 
1500 elementary-school teachers in the twelve counties included in the 
survey area. Twelve larger cities, villages, and rural schools were also 
included in the number of schools investigated. Personal visits were made 
by two instructors to 632 classrooms in 193 elementary schools and junior- 
high schools, and to 273 classrooms in 93 senior-high schools. The section 
of the report dealing with the elementary school covers characteristics © 
teachers, language curriculum, instructional materials, classroom pro- 
cedures, evaluation, and summary and recommendations. Thirty percent 
of the elementary-school English lessons dealt with oral English, 26 per- 
cent with composition, 30 percent with the various skills of English, and 
14 percent with literature, principally the study of poetry. Smaller schools 
devoted more time to grammar, spelling, and word study than did city 
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schools, Workbooks and older textbooks were used more extensively in 
county and village schools. Compositions arising from workbook and 
textbook assignments tended to be brief, formal, and uninteresting: those 
growing out of experiences in the school curriculum were longer, more 
vivid than those written on assigned topics, and much more interesting. 
Social letters, business letters, and informal stories provided 56 percent 
of the composition writing in rural schools and 63 percent of the writing 
in city schools. Pooley concluded that too much time was given to the 

-school teachers were weak in correction 


review of rules, that elementary 
of written work, and that usage drills in both city and rural schools con- 
er than applied practice. 


sisted principally of isolated rath 
Pooley and Williams (40) found that the curriculum of Wisconsin 


junior- and senior-high schools gave more time to literature than to other 
aspects of the English course (nearly half of the time spent in English in 
senior-high schools). In time spent, grammar and usage ranked second 
to the teaching of literature appreciation. In the junior-high school, gram- 
mar, usage, and spelling consumed the greatest share of the time. Gram- 
mar and usage were primarily treated as analytical and theoretical studies. 

Hatfield (22) reported on the progress made in the teaching of English 
during the thirty-five years preceding 1946. Better presentday textbooks 
are organized by units dealing with uses of English in life situations 
and the number of grammar topics included in the texts has been 
reduced. Modern instruction includes using a textbook chiefly for refer- 
ence purposes. Changes have taken place in teachers’ attitudes toward 
usage, less time being wasted by better teachers on preferred forms. 

Thayer (55) made recommendations for the improvement of English 
on the basis of a four-year study of 300,000 Army and Navy recruits 
who displayed marked deficiencies in the use of English. The Psychological 
Institute of Lake Alfred, Florida, reported (42) the beginning of a three- 
year survey of English usage and remedial work in high schools and 
celleges of the United States. 

Ellis (10) secured the cooperation of 14 state departments of educa- 
tion, 165 school systems, and 79 colleges in conducting a survey of how 
well students speak, write. and read. Her reports are not flattering to 
students, She finds the English teaching load heavy for the high-school 
staff. A major defect in the English field is the absence of a systematic 
progression of subjectmatter and sequence of development in skills and 
knowledge. She did not find the college teaching load too heavy but 
there was evidence that the college instructors tend to spend their time 
on research rather than on the improvement of instruction. Fifty-four 
colleges have no articulation with high-school programs. Critical prob- 
lems in college English reported were lack of ability to read, lack of 


ability to write well, lack of vocabulary, little knowledge of grammar, 
incoherent thinking, poor attitude toward correct English, lack of critical 
judgment, and lack of know 


ledge of syntax. . 
Bond (3) furnished the results of a survey of remedial English in 
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thirty-six state-supported schools of the Midwest. The responses to a 
questionnaire came from nineteen universities and seventeen state teachers 
colleges. Thirty percent of the universities, 24 percent of teachers colleges, 
and 27 percent of the groups combined offered remedial English for 
credit. Of those offering remedial English for credit 33 percent of uni- 
versities, 75 percent of teachers colleges, and 54 percent of the total 
group of respondents allowed this credit to satisfy a part of the require- 
ments of English composition. Forty percent of the universities, 24 per- 
cent of state teachers colleges, and 32 percent of all schools questioned 
offered remedial English without credit. Thirty percent of the universities, 
53 percent of teachers colleges, and 42 percent of the combined total 
offered no remedial English. Eighty-three percent of universities, 10 per- 
cent of teachers colleges, and 47 percent of all those responding who offered 
no remedial English at the time the questionnaire was circulated claimed 
to have tried it and found it not to have been successful. The author 
reported that 75 percent of the freshmen at Ohio University who were 


deficient in English were saved for successful college work by a program 
of remedial English. 


Curriculum 


Little true research dealing with the curriculum in English was reported 
during the three-year period of this review. A few analyses of courses 
of studies and more reports of practices in developing curriculum mate- 
rial were published. Stanton (50) asked ninety-four high schools (from 
which Denison University regularly draws college students) to send 
detailed syllabi of English courses and lists of textbooks used and to 
indicate the grade level at which those materials were utilized by the 
School. She found that from one-half to two-thirds of the time spent in 
high-school English in the freshman and sophomore years was devoted 
to grammar and composition and the remainder of the time was devotad 
to literature. For the last two high-school years the time allotments were 
reversed, and some schools spent no time on writing skills during these 


years. The Wisconsin language arts investigation (38, 40) gives much 
detailed information regarding curriculum 


practices in high schools and 
elementary schools for the area studied. : 


Sensabaugh (45) reported a survey of English courses of study by com- 
mittees of the College English Association of the Bay Area and the Cali- 
fornia State Association of Teachers of English. Personal interviews 
and questionnaires were used to determine what courses of study were 
in use in California. Findings indicated no uniform principles of sequence 
operating in elementary and high schools. 
the development of skill in writing was apparent in the courses of study. 
Great variation and large numbers characterized the aims, many of which 
were considered to be not possible of attainment. Contributions by Smith 
(47, 48) gave basic principles which should be very helpful to those 
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interested in curriculum research. She quoted experimental evidence to 
support a number of basic considerations. Hildreth (25) summarized 
trends in emphasis in language for the elementary school, Sterling (51) 
listed principles which should govern the sequence of growth in language 
ability, and Pooley and Williams (40) gave much information on cur- 
riculum practices and methods in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Wisconsin. 

_ Vander Werf (58) reported the results of correspondence with prospec- 
tive students of senior-high-school English during the summer preceding 
the opening of school. Students were asked to tell what they would like 
to study the following year, suggestions not necessarily being restricted 
to English. He concluded (a) that a teacher can never know what his 
students are thinking unless he asks them, (b) that students do not 
object to difficult work that interests and helps them, (c) that students 
respect the courageous teacher who tries the stuff traditionally thought 
outside the scope of the English class, and (d) that students want their 
classroom experiences linked with life and their social relationships with 


people. 


Mechanics of English 


3) constructed a series of tests of gram- 
f .92 > .01 and set up 50 percent as a 
tests were administered to pupils who 
o certain classes in the junior-secondary 
of the senior-secondary school. 
and only the best of senior- 


In Great Britain Macauley (3 
matical ability with reliability o 
standard of achievement. The 
had completed the primary school, t 
school, and to pupils in the first three years 
Few primary pupils, few junior pupils, 
Secondary pupils reached the 50 percent standard. At the end of the 
third year of the senior-secondary school the median score was below 
the 50 percent standard. The purpose of the study was to discover how 
dificult the subject of grammar was for the primary pupil. He concluded 
that formal grammar should not be taught in the primary school nor 
in the junior-secondary school and should be taught to only the best 
Students in the senior-secondary school. . 

Pooley (39) reported that high-school teachers were disturbed because 
children coming from the junior-high school and the elementary grades 
did not know any grammar. He indicated that this situation is as it should 
be, for the younger children have no need of grammatical analysis. Fur- 
thermore, he doubts that they are mentally equipped to profit from gram- 
matical instruction. Time spent on grammatical principles in Grades V to 
VIII inclusive actually impedes rather than advances development in 
communication skills. 

Cook (5) indicated that 
teacher's head for use when n 
introduced deductively, that th 
at all levels, and that the methods us 


the place of grammar is largely inside the 
eeded, that grammatical concepts should be 
ese concepts must be taught continuously 
ed to teach language improvement 
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should be positive; that is methods should be based on resources of lan- 
guage and not on detection and correction of errors. She supports her 
position by illustrations of experimentation with the method. 

Kaulfers (28) furnished helpful principles for teaching functional gram- 
mar. Since time spent on labels leaves little time for practice in communi- 
cation, since the child cannot be expected to fit grammar learned in isola- 
tion into communication, and since exercises to learn labels are devoid 
of ideas or content worth communicating, he would subordinate the teach- 
ing of grammatical terms to emphasis on speaking and writing. He would 
teach grammar by encouraging student expression of personal experiences 
and introducing the student to correct usage by reference to the work 
done by the student. In other words, in order that the teacher can accom- 
plish instruction in grammar and terminology these concepts must have 
something in the child's experience to which they may be attached. 

Warriner (60) reported the results of an experiment with eleventh-grade 

students who were given an examination in English mechanics after they 
had completed a year of tenth-grade work in English in which heavy 
emphasis had been placed on mechanics of grammar. The passing hurdle 
at the end of the tenth grade still left fifteen to twenty pupils who had to 
be given a full year of special class work. His data showed improvement 
of pupil ability to pass tests of mechanics but indicated that the presence 
of such ability is not proof of its transfer to creative writing. 
: Pooley (39) furnished lists of errors commonly made by students at 
junior- and senior-high-school levels but warned that these lists of errors 
should not be the basis for instruction in English. He insisted that the 
purpose of language is to communicate, and not to learn rules. The rules 
of usage must be taught to expedite communication but never to get in 
its way. He reported that in the Wisconsin survey of language arts, nine 
out of ten classes were correcting usage in notebooks, workbooks, or 
language tests, using sentences having little significance to the children. 
In only one out of ten classrooms were the children learning language 
by writing or speaking and by correcting and improving their own lan- 
guage difficulties. 

McGann (34) administered the Cooperative English Test A, Form Q, 
to ninety-seven freshmen at Clark University. Errors in mechanics of Eng- 
lish were ranked in order of percent of failure. She found that (a) most 
errors in grammar were due to a lack of knowledge of the various forms 
that the subject of a sentence may take, which ignorance resulted in the 
wrong choice of verb or in errors of agreement between subject and predi- 
cate; (b) most errors in punctuation involved the use of quotation marks 
in direct discourse, of the apostrophe in plural possession, and of the 
semicolon used in place of a conjunction; and (c) most errora in capitali- 
zation were made on section of the country, family relationships followed 
by the proper name, and adjectives derived from proper nouns. 

Wykoff’s findings (61), based on data secured from a study of 5125 
cases collected over a six-year period at Purdue University, indicated to 
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him that "students with a knowledge of usable grammatical terms belong 
to a group which will, at least 90 percent of the time, write better themes 
than students with a smaller amount of knowledge of such grammar.” 
He found the same situation to obtain in regard to students possessing 
workable knowledge of the principles of punctuation. 

Analyses of types and frequency of errors made by University of Iowa 
students in a business writing class was reported by Aaro (1). The range 
of intelligence quotient as measured by the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test was 94 to 128 and the median was 116. The percentile rank 
of the class on the English Training Test of the Iowa Placement Examina- 
tions was 70. The median of formal schooling was fifteen years, and all 
except one student had had four years of high-school English and at least 

He analyzed 224 letters for errors 


six semester hours of college English. 
and classified them by using the Hotchkiss and Kilduff error analysis 


chart. A list of the most common errors was given. Letters written out 
of class had fewer errors than those written in class. 
A study of English composition errors made by college freshmen in 
a class test in human growth and development was reported by Lange 
(30). Altho the students had a median score slightly above average for 
small liberal arts colleges on the American Council Cooperative English 
Achievement Tests, Lange reported that he found many gross errors 1n 
spelling and composition in the work done by the students. The median 
number of words on test papers was 450 and the range was 192 to 860. 
Thirty-eight percent of 100 papers sampled had at least one sentence with- 
out a subject or included phrases and clauses punctuated so as to make 
highly elliptical sentences. Eighteen percent ran sentences together with- 
out punctuation or capital letters. Lange reported that only with diffi- 
culty, imagination, and guessing could many of the papers be read at all. 
In a series of four separate magazine articles (18, 19, 20, 21), Guiler 
reported studies of the disabilities of 1267 college freshmen entering Miami 
University in 1939. He used the Guiler-Campbell Analytical Survey Test in 
English Fundamentals to collect data on student disabilities in capitaliza- 
tion (18), sentence structure (19), grammatical usage (20), and punctua- 
tion (21), Freshmen in the School of Business Administration showed 
greatest disabilities (lowest mean scores) on all four phases of the test. 
Students in the College of Arts and Science and in the School of Fine 
sentence structure and grammatical 


Arts had higl s in 

5 ighest mean score s r 
usage. Sativa of Education students had highest mean scores in the 
Punctuation test items and Education and Arts and Science division stu- 


dents had highest mean scores in epis pue Paa Fist- 
year girls excelled entering college boys on all phases ? de 
Guiler's findings as reported in these articles also showed college stu- 
dents to be seriously deficient in all phases of the test. Fi ase struc- 
ture approximately ‘one-half of the students were below the twelfth-grade 
norm, more than one-third were below the tenth-grade norm, and mare 
than one-tenth were below the eighth-grade norm. In grammatical usage 46 
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percent of the freshmen were below the twelfth-grade norm, 31 percent 


were below the tenth-grade norm, and 4 percent were below the eighth- 


grade norm. In punctuation 50 percent were below the typical twelfth- 
grade student, 21 percent below the typical tenth-grade student, and 6 
percent were below the typical eighth-grade student. In capitalization one- 
half did not reach the twelfth-grade norm, two-fifths were below the 
eleventh-grade norm, and one-third were below the tenth-grade norm. 
Guiler found that test items on each phase of the test presented varying 
degrees of difficulty and that students varied widely in scores on each 
phase of the test. In general, students displayed marked inability to judge 
correctness or incorrectness of items but displayed even more difficulty 
with the selection of the appropriate grammatical principles to be applied. 
Principles causing greatest difficulty in sentence structure were (a) every 
pronoun must have an antecedent definitely expressed and (b) a clause 
used as a subject or predicate noun must be the equivalent of a noun. 

In grammatical usage, the following principles proved most difficult: 
(a) a definite antecedent should be supplied when it is lacking in sentences 
beginning with reference words like “this,” “that,” and “it,” (b) a gerund 
phrase must clearly attach itself to the nouns or pronouns which it modi- 
fies, and (c) a collective noun requires a singular verb when it is con- 
sidered as a whole and a plural verb when the parts are considered 
separately. 

In punctuation, greatest difficulty was encountered in the following situ- 
ations: (a) use of the colon after an expression which serves as a formal 
introduction to something that follows, (b) use of the apostrophe to denote 
Possession, (c) use of the comma to set off a nonessential element at the 
beginning of a sentence, and (d) use of the comma to set off words used 
in direct address, 

In the capitalization phase of the test, most difficulty was noted in stu- 
dents’ ignorance of whether or not to capitalize (a) “resolved” and the 
first word following it in the title of debate, (b) abstract words strongly 


personified, (c) names of notable historical periods, and (d) names of 
notable historical events. 


Teaching English Compositi i 
or Geb position in Elementary and 


De La Hunt (7) tabulated returns from 174 Minneapolis intermediate- 
grade teachers to a questionnaire regarding teaching practices in the ele- 
mentary schools. She attempted to determine which of the skills neces- 
sary for effective communication were given emphasis, whether the skills 
were taught as communication or merely as segregated ‘skills whether con- 
structive teaching in these skills accompanied the use of them in the class- 
room, and what degree of independence was exhibited by pupils in the 
use of these tools. As a result of her work she found that work-type aspects 
of language and reading were most frequently used, that creative writing 
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ges 2 list of y ea ge certain aspects of social uses of 
ia dh dep men emp c" V others were neglected, that 
lated quse = iiam t pm ie aee € wap 
ia t r on in the four grade than in the other 

ree studied. The evidence seemed to indicate also that there was a 
lack of conscious effort on the part of teachers to think of composition 
skills in their relation to effective communication. 

Pooley (38) found that about one-fourth of the total lessons in ele- 
mentary schools were devoted to discussion of materials for writing. Forty- 
eight percent of the time in rural schools and 37 percent of the time in 
city schools was devoted to review of rules, application of usage. study of 
textbooks, and blackboard exercises. Thirty-eight percent of city teaching 
time and 25 percent of rural time was devoted to actual writing, including 
revision and correction. 

Kidd (29) published a report of informal experimentation with ap- 
proaches to creative writing with primary children. 

Van Bruggen (57) investigated the rate of the flow of words during 
composition writing and studied the relation of flow of words to factors 
within the compositions and to academic, environmental, and personal 
qualities of eighty-four pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Pupils were 
the first a reproduction of a story pre- 
d a composition on one of six suggested topics. 
red for actual writing of each word and the 
between words were obtained by means of 
h. The Cooperative English Test, 


viously read and the secon 
Records of the time requi 
number and length of pauses 


a motor-driven time-recording kymograp. i 
Effectiveness of Expression, Lower Level, the Cooperative English Test, 


Mechanics of Expression, and certain tests of mental ability, of aspects of 
personality, and of prose appreciation were administered to the children. 


Correlations revealed little or no relationship between test scores and 
flow of words. When pupils were groupe 


d on basis of records on flow of 
words it was found that pupils who indicated by standard test scores that 
ling abilities also 


they were low in reading and spe had a slow flow of words 
during writing; the best compositions were written in thought units with 
a rhythmic flow of words and few short pauses, 83 percent of the significant 
pauses being at the end of thought units; and that poor compositions show 
only 69 percent of pauses at the end of thought units, these pauses 
being of longer duration than those found in the writing of good com- 
Positions. He also reported that pupils with right-hand and right-eye domi- 
nance tended to compose with fewer and shorter pauses than those with 


left-hand and left-eye dominance. ] 
Swenson and Caldwell (52) analyzed the content of letters written by 


children in Grades IV thru XII and found an increase in the number of 
topics discussed by children in their letters and in average length of each 
topic for consecutive grade levels. When they were free to choose topics 
about which to write. children at various grade levels tended to select 
similar general topics. As they advanced from grade to grade children 
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indicated thru their letters a broadening interest in people and a growing 
interest in the larger community. Children tended to discuss events which 
occurred in the immediate past or present, to use narration rather than 
description in treatment of subjectmatter, and to discuss topics realistically 
rather than imaginatively and seriously rather than humorously. However, 
the investigators reported a general trend toward increase in use of 
description, imagination, and humor as children grow older. 

Hildreth (25), Pooley (39), and Dakin (6) offered helpful suggestions 
for research workers and teachers on the teaching of composition and 
English usage at elementary- and secondary-school levels. 


Teaching Composition in Colleges 


Mathews and others (36) reported a series of experiments using control 
and experimental groups to determine the importance of reading in fresh- 
man rhetoric classes at the University of Illinois. In one study students 
were alike in scholastic aptitude as measured by the American Council 
Psychological Aptitude Examination, but students earning *D" grades in 
rhetoric were low in comprehension and rate of reading. Experimental and 
control groups were set up to test the use of reading materials and to 
determine relative value of certain materials of reading together with 
study questions relative to English usage. In some portions of the study 
only subjective measures were used, but where objective measures were 
used evidence seems to point toward the probability that when the teaching 
of reading is accompanied by proper emphasis on grammar there is im- 
provement both in rate and comprehension and in English usage. 

Lokke and Wykoff (32) set up experimental groups of college students 
who wrote from thirty-two to thirty-four themes per semester (an average 
of two per week) and used as control, groups of students who wrote sixteen 
themes per semester (an average of one per week). The experimental 
groups had less formal instruction in grammar, punctuation, and spelling 
than did the control groups. Control and experimental groups were matched 
on English placement test percentiles and on intelligence. Attempts were 
made to keep instructional materials the same in control and experimental 
groups. They reported that as a result of this program of extensive writing 
by means of double writing, pupil failures were reduced 66 percent and 
final semester grades were raised 60 percent. Forty percent of the students 
reached the limit of achievement by the time they had written from twelve 
to fifteen themes. The report of the experiment suggests to the reader that 
having the students do more writing produces better results than does sub- 
mitting them to formal instruction. 

Virtue (59) reported results on seven years practice in giving pro- 
ficiency examinations to upper-classmen at the University of Kansas. It 
was a policy of the school that sometime before they were to be graduated 
students should be screened on composition ability and that those not 
passing the screening test should be required to take a special course 
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designed to teach them to write acceptably. During the seven-year period 
covered by the report 2700 students took the special course. Of this num- 
ber 22 percent failed the course once, 7 percent failed it twice, and approxi- 
mately 2 percent failed it three or more times. Men contributed more than 
three-fifths of the failures. Four percent of the students ranking in the 
highest decile on the American Council Psychological Examination failed 
did 20 percent of those ranking between 


the proficiency examination, as 
f all students tested 


the 50th and 90th percentiles. Twenty-two percent o 
failed the proficiency examination. 


Visual Aids 


In an experiment to determine the feasibility of using filmstrips to teach 
mechanics of English, Jones (26, 27) assigned each of four experienced 
instructors to one group in which filmstrips were used and to one in which 
such aids were not used. Students making up the groups were not specially 
selected. Both groups used workbooks, themes, and student-instructor con- 
ferences in an effort to improve mechanics of English. Achievement tests in 
mechanics were given at the beginning. in the middle, and at the end of 
the experimental period. Jones reported that visual instruction significantly 


raised the standard of achievement. . 
The London Times Educational Supplement (56) carried a report of an 
experimental study using à Pathe-produced three-minute silent film, “What 
Happens Next?” The student was asked to describe not what he saw but 
how he thought the unfinished episod ed on the screen should end. 
The film was shown without oral comment to 140 children. The content of 

ative. Good students wrote 


compositions written was extremely imagin s 
ork than usual. Stories were 


excellent stories and poor students did better w 
i m was pronounced. Able students seemed over- 


alive and real enthusias I t s 

stimulated, as a result of which, performance in mechanics an spelling 
" 

suffered. Among the less able students there seemed to be a “freeing of 

fanguage and ideas." 


While research on t 


e project 


veness of motion pictures is 


not presented in this chapte f research vonn ahe eey 
be interested in experimenting wi 1 € : we Am 
aid of motion picture fi i ed to two articles, one by Smit ( p), 
who presented evidence indicating that teaching grammatical terms to chit- 
dren of normal intelligence or below was futile and who suggested the 
production of films to show how the language works; the other by Flynn 


and Corey (12), who described the use of sound films in the teaching 


of communication skills. 


Evaluation and Testing 

Swenson and Caldwell (53) secured the help of experienced teachers as 
judges and constructed a communication scale for evaluation of letter writ- 
ing. Correlation coeficients for ratings by six pairs of judges were reported 
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as ranging from .83 to .89 where letters written by children in Grades 
IV thru XII were used. The scale was constructed to emphasize the com- 
munication factor rather than mere English usage. In addition to finding 
marked variability in communication ability among children in each 
grade, they found encouraging improvement in ability from grade to 
grade and a positive relationship between intelligence level and ability in 
written composition. 

A college freshman composition paper which was rated as failing was 
submitted by McKean (35) to fourteen college teachers of English and 
to eight nonteachers. Ten teachers passed the student while four teachers 
and all of the nonteachers failed him. Little or no agreement was evident 
in the reasons given for passing or failing, a fact which seems to indicate 
a need for objective standards for evaluating compositions. 

Diederich (8) presented a technic calculated to increase the reliability 
of teachers’ marks on compositions written at the high-school and college 
levels. According to his technic marks should be based on at least two 
essays and should be made in accordance with criteria which have been 
formulated and written down in advance. Each essay should be graded 
by two readers and rechecked to reach a reasonable compromise in case 
of disagreement. 

Gerber (15) found teachers’ judgments of the value of themes to be 
more reliable than any objective tests available at present. He reported co- 
efficients of reliability for four readers of .88 for exposition themes and 
-91 for argumentative themes. The USAFI Test on Correctness and Effec- 
tiveness of Expression, having a correlation reliability of .91, correlated .72 
with total scores earned on expository themes and .71 with total scores 
earned on argumentative themes. Gerber also reported data showing that 
“A” and “B” students in communication tests earned high grades in 
literature and speech courses. The information presented may not be evi- 
dence of transfer but rather of the operation of intelligence and high lin- 
guistic ability factors as accounting for achievement in both areas, m 

A special forty-minute test on vocabulary, reading, and writing was 
given to the 25 percent of University of Texas freshman 


S i students ranking 
highest on the American Psychological Examination and to the 10 percent 
of the students ranking highest on the Cooperative English Test. Cline (4) 


indicated the use of this technic to give superior students advanced standing 
in English courses. 


Gerber (15), Diederich (9), McGann (34), Hildreth (25), and Guiler 
(18, 19, 20, 21) reported successful ex 


ae i C ; perimentation with diagnostic testing 
and remedial instruction. Diederich (9) used text exercises for instruction 
purposes. 


McGann (34) tested the relative efficienc 
methods of teaching by setting up three groups of students equated on 
the basis of median and average scores earned on an English test and 
on a test of scholastic aptitude. Group I was taught by the individual 
conference method, Group II was taught by a group method, and Group III 
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served as a control. Groups I and II were given remedial instruction based 
on samples of the thirty most commonly committed errors in grammar. 
punctuation, and capitalization made by the students on tests in these areas. 
Final tests were also given. Greater gains were reported for both experi- 
mental groups over the control group and greater gains were also re- 
ported for the group taught by the individual conference method over the 
group taught by the group method. However, the mean differences in 


the groups were not statistically significant. 


Teacher Training 


Data on the training of teachers of English was furnished by Pooley 


and Williams (40), Sensabaugh (45), and Grommon (17). The teachers 
colleges of Wisconsin were studied by Pooley and Williams and a report 
of teacher education in fifteen of the eighteen accredited teacher-training 
institutions in California was furnished by Grommon. Eleven of the Cali- 


fornia institutions were visited, a questionnaire being used as the basis 


for study, while data for the remaining four were collected by representa- 


tives of the institutions marking the questionnaires. . 

In all studies reported, education for prospective English teachers did 
not seem to be particularly well planned to meet the needs of students. 
Recommendations for improvement included (a) fostering better coopera- 
tion between the departments of English and education; (b) establishing a 
selective manner of recruiting candidates; (c) providing for better training 
in literature, speech, modern grammar, usage, and composition; (d) using 
successful former secondary-school English teachers as college instructors; 
(e) providing for observation of student teachers by special methods 
teachers; (f) using successful English teachers as special methods teachers; 
(g) acquainting students with materials and activities; (h) requiring 
student practice in planning an entire semester course; (i) establishing pro- 
cedures for follow-up of the teacher into the classroom; and (j) establishing 


inservice education for graduates. 


Use of English and Success in College 

Shaffer (46) showed the value of English 
secured permanent records of 
ies of college records for 
period. Success in high- 


Studies by Ashmore (2) and 
for predicting success in college. Ashmore 
high-school grades earned and photostatic cop 


rad igh school over a ten-year l : 
epe Rire T indication of achievement in college English, 
Success in high-school science ranking second in predictive ib of success 
in college English. For one five-year-period grouping of T eg correla- 
tions showed English and social studies grades in high sc ool had equal 
value for prediction of social studies grades in college; in another period 
grouping, English proved to have greatest value for predicting success in 
college social studies. English seemed to have more weight than any other 
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high-school subject in predicting first-year college grade averages. Shaffer 
(46) found English deficiency a constant handicap to student success in 
college. A deficient student was defined as one who ranked in the upper 
three quartiles on the American Council Psychological Examination and 
at the same time ranked in the lowest decile of his class on the Cooperative 
English Test. Each deficient student was paired with a nondeficient student 


of the same sex and the same college. A few of the findings reported are as 
follows: 


(a) Deficient students passed significantly fewer hours of work than 
nondeficient students in their first and third semesters in college. The 
difference in means of the two groups decreased markedly from the first 
to fifth semester, at which time means were practically identical. 

(b) Deficient students earned significantly fewer credit points than 
nondeficient students for the first four semesters but differences in the 
two groups decreased from the first to the fifth semester. 

(c) English deficiency was a significant factor in determining grades 
received in economics, English composition, English literature, foreign 
languages, government, history, laboratory sciences, psychology, and 
sociology, but was not a significant factor in grades received in account- 
ing, mathematics, military sciences, music, and physical education. 

(d) The type of examination used, whether essay or objective, seemed 
not to affect grades received by deficient and nondeficient students. 

(e) There were significant differences between means of first semester 
deficient and nondeficient students on neurotic tendency, introversion- 
extroversion, confidence in self, sociability, and dominance-submission 
scales. 

(f) No significant differences were found in attitudes of the two groups 
toward the university. 

(g) More deficient than nondeficient students were found to be partici- 
pating in group activities. 


Vocabulary 


^ 


Rinsland (41) found 25,632 different words as a result of tabulating 
6,000,000 running words taken from compositions written by 200,000 
school children. He claimed that this vocabulary furnishes 90 percent of 
the vocabulary for Grade VIII and 98 percent for Grade I. Fogler (13) 
presented a case for a basic written vocabulary. He had fifth- and sixth- 
grade children write compositions under free conditions and found agree- 
ment of 82 and 84 percent respectively with the Rinsland list in 30,000 
running words written by the children. He also checked Rinsland's word 
list against other word lists and found agreements of from 34 to 67 percent. 

Seegers (44) summarized research dealing with vocabulary develop- 
ment covering the years 1942 to 1945. He concluded that studies tended 
to confirm rather than to alter the conclusions and suggestions of previous 
publications; that in both testing and development, attention is paid to 
area as well as depth of meaning rather than simply to single and isolated 
meanings; that in some pieces of research, emphasis was placed on the 
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use of content for vocabulary development while in others warnings 
against too much reliance upon content for vocabulary development was 
emphasized; that studies showed well the effect of experience, environ- 
ment, and stimulus upon the use of language and upon the development 
of vocabulary; and that children will use words intelligently if thru con- 
crete experiences or other suitable stimuli they are encouraged to express 


themselves or made to feel the need for expression. 
Fleisch (11) demonstrated by means of tests that when children used 
drew pictures to illustrate words they had 


labels to describe pictures and 
dvanced two or three years beyond their 


written their vocabularies were a 
grade level. 

Schulman and Havighurst (43) administered the Seashore-Eckerson 
English Recognition Vocabulary Test to all children of one city born in 
1932 and to all pupils of Grades IX and X. The 1932 group who had 
previously been given the Thurstone V Factor Test and the Jowa Silent 
Reading Test were classified into social classes and were also placed on 
a socio-economic scale. It was found that children of higher social status 
made higher average scores on a vocabulary test than children of lower 
status. Coefficients of correlation of vocabulary size was A46 with socio- 
economic status, .79 with the Thurstone V Factor, and .75 with the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test. No reliable difference was found in the vocabulary 
of boys and girls or between urban and rural pupils. : 

Swineford (54) found no shift from general to verbal factors in the 


correlations of general factor scores at the lower grade with verbal-factor 


scores at the higher grade level. "S 
According Sinise presented by Fox (14), vocabulary ability did 
not decline with age for the groups tested. She administered vocabulary 
lists to thirty subjects between the ages of seventy and seventy-nine years 
and to thirty subjects between the ages of forty and forty-nine years who 
constituted a sample of the general population at those ages with regard 


4p amount of formal education and socio-economic status. Group multiple- 
choice word lists and individual oral multiple-choice and oral definition 
tests were used. Definition tasks were found to be more difficult than 
individual recognition tasks. A statistical analysis of the half-credit defini- 
tion scores for the two age 


groups indicated no significant difference in 
quality of definitions given by older and by younger subjects. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Research in Speech Education 


HOWARD GILKINSON 


Sprecu behavior is of interest in several academic divisions and a con- 
siderable number of investigations are reported in print each year. It is 
somewhat difficult to decide which among these studies may be classified 
as educational research. Theoretically all facts about speech behavior may 
be of interest and importance to teachers and administrators concerned 
with the development of students’ skill in speech. However, some investi- 
gations are more directly concerned with speech education than are others, 
and it was chiefly on the basis of their relation to speech education that 
the following studies were chosen for this review. Dow (11) has abstracted 


a number of unpublished studies which are not further reviewed in 
this chapter. 


Effects of Speech Training 


A few of the studies published during the last three years dealt quite 
directly with the effects of speech training in relation to selection of stu- 
dents, conditions, or methods of teaching. Norvelle (30) compared the 
improvement made by university students enrolled in a public speaking 
course with that of extension students taking the course. The latter seemed 
to improve more than the former, but the differences in average ratings 
were not analyzed for statistical significance. The apparent superiority of 
the extension students was ascribed to stronger motivation, Barnett (2) 
found no significant differences among three methods of teaching voice 
and articulation: ear training, phonetics, and oral reading. All three grouys 
gained significantly in speech as well as in emotional extroversion as 
measured by the Minnesota T. S. E. Inventory. Correlations of .69 and 
.79 were found between changes in personality scores and changes in 
speech effectiveness. 

Thorn (38) described the application of the nondirective type of coun- 
seling to the problems of two persons who had emotional difficulties in 
speech situations. Williamson (40) found that the most common cause 
of hoarse-voice was the throat tension resulting from the effort to speak 
at a level far below optimal pitch. The subjects were treated thru group 
instruction emphasizing optimum pitch, voice and breathing exercises, 
and speech projects. The elimination of hoarseness was claimed for sixty- 
two of a total of seventy-two cases. 

Shoup (33) described training procedures employed in a course in 
voice communications for Army Air Forces cadets and Black (3) pre- 
sented evidence on the effectiveness of such procedures. 
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Extracurriculum Activities in Speech 


Dietrich (9) made a questionnaire survey study of dramatic programs 
at 157 colleges and universities with enrolments of more than 1000 stu- 
dents. Data were presented on the amount of dramatic activity, types of 
drama, and sources of plays. Despite their acknowledged importance, few 
plays for children were produced. In another survey study Fest (14) 
found that participation in college forensics has not kept pace with expand- 


ing enrolments. 


Smith (34) found that high-school 
and debate were superior to the school population on social adjustment 


as indicated by the Bell Inventory. He suggested that participation in 
extracurriculum activities is a symptom rather than a cause of good social 


adjustment. 


students participating in drama 


Teacher Training and Placement 


A committee of the Speech Association of America made a survey of 
speech training in teachers colleges. The report (35) provided data on 
a number of items, including the use of speech tests in selecting students 
for teachers colleges, speech courses offered, and extracurriculum activi- 
ties. Reid (32) made a study of staff needs in departments of speech 
and the number of graduate degrees being granted in speech and con- 
cluded that the supply of teachers is not likely to keep up with the demand. 
The need for teachers with broad training was emphasized. Finlan (16) 
also concluded that since the college teacher of speech is often called upon 
to teach in at least four or five speech areas he should have a broad 


training background. 


Judging and Testing 

ed a codified list of forty-one items used in describ- 
de children. Observers memorized 
heir observations. Findley 
index of participation in 
dividuals in a discussion 
dicated an even distribu- 


Borchers (5) present 
ing the speech behavior of seventh-gra 
the list and used code numbers in recording t 
(15) reported on a formula for deriving an 
discussion. Frequencies of participation for in 


group constitute the basic data. A high score indicated 
tion of the amount of participation among the individuals; low scores 


indicated domination of the discussion by a few individuals. Ewing (13) 
provided a formula for deriving à mathematical index of the accuracy 
with which the main ideas of a speaker are communicated to his listeners. 
Blattner (4) described the development of a group test of listeners’ 
ability to distinguish correct from incorrect pronunciation of words. The 
investigator concluded that the test is satisfactory so far as reliability and 
convenience are concerned, but that its validity as a measure of a speaker’s 

ability to pronounce words needs further investigation. 
Haagen (17) provided a brief description of the development of an 
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intelligibility test used for Rm and voice communication training in 
rmy Air Corps during the war. 

"s of bach as raters of public speaking was made by Thompson 

(37). He found that among a number of indexes of intellectual ability, 

personal adjustment, and skill with language, only scholastic aptitude and 

semester grades correlated significantly with students’ skill in rating speech 

performances. 

In a study by Knower and Emerson (26) voice recordings made at 
the beginning and end of six weeks of speech training were compared by 
two methods: (a) all recordings were rated in random order and (b) the 
two recordings for each subject were rated in direct comparison with 
each other. The authors concluded that the paired comparison method 
may, altho not necessarily, reveal improvement in voice usage not recog- 
nized when single records are rated in random order. Experimental sub- 
jects also showed improvement on a test of tonal symbols which had 
been described by Knower in a previous report (25). 

Some reports on tests of listening have been published recently Villar- 
real (39) developed a test for the specific purpose of measuring the ability 
of persons whose native speech is Spanish to comprehend connected 
passages of spoken English. Nichols (29) developed a test of listening 
comprehension for more general purposes and studied the relationships 
of listening skill with thirty-eight other variables. Irwin (21) constructed 
a battery of hearing tests, using connected speech as the stimulus instead 
of the pure tones commonly employed in audiometry. 


Audience Response in Relation to Style or 
Method of Presentation 


A considerable amount of the research in this area during the last three 
years has been concerned with radio. Heron and Ziebarth (20) compare 
examination scores made by students who heard lectures in general pez- 
chology by radio with scores made by students who heard the same lec- 
tures in classroom. Average scores for the two conditions did not differ 
significantly. Altho 69 percent of the students found that listening to 
radio was more convenient than going to class, 63 percent of them pre- 
ferred that the course be given in the classroom rather than by radio. 
Dietrich (10) made an experimental comparison of dynamic delivery 
(great enthusiasm, considerable volume, emphatic use of downward inflec- 


tion, a moderately fast rate, a slightly raised pitch, sustension of vowels) 
with conversational delivery (reduced dynamics, a quiet genuineness, little 
use of volume for emphasis, moderate rate and pitch, and an informal 


manner). Conversational delivery produced a greater shift of attitude than 
did dynamic delivery, and was less frequently identified as propaganda. 
The listeners were college students. 

Nelson (28) experimented with five rates of speaking, the slowest being 
125 words per minute, the fastest, 225 words per minute. Recall tests 
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were used as the criteria of effectiveness. Analysis of variance did not yield 
significant differences, altho there was a consistent trend in the data 
d an inverse — between listener's ability to recall the 
viae sa a newscast an t e rate of speaking. Eisenberg and Chinn (12) 

i oadcast listeners’ preference among three tonal ranges (narrow, 
medium, and wide) and three volume levels (50, 60, and 70 decibels). 
The listeners in these experiments showed a preference for a narrow tonal 
range and for a volume level between 60 and 70 decibels. 

Haiman (19) used a comprehension test in comparing the relative 
effectiveness of a superior speaker and an average untrained speaker in 
communicating informative material. Both speakers read the same speech. 
The superior speaker consistently received slightly higher scores than did 
the average speaker, but the statistical significance of the differences was 
doubtful in two out of three trials. The listeners in this experiment were 
motivated by the fact that they knew they would be tested on the informa- 
tion received from the speaker. 

Matthews (27) also used information tests in studying the effect of 
loaded (emotive) language on the ability of listeners to recall the content 
of speeches. The subjects were college students. Loaded language did not 
seem to affect their ability to comprehend the material presented in the 
speeches. 

Sponberg (36) made an experimental comparison of climax order and 
anti-climax order in argumentative speaking. In climax order the argu- 
ment receiving the greatest space-emphasis was placed last; in anti-climax 
order that argument Was placed first. Shift of opinion, retention, and 
ratings were used as criteria of effectiveness. The outcomes for shift of 


opinion and retention favored anti-climax order. 


Speech of Children 


f voice changes in boys between ages eleven 
Voice change correlated .65 with age 
ly six of the subjects reported extreme 


Pedrey (31) made a study o 
and sixteen using 1014 subjects. 
and .68 with pubic development. On 
embarrassment over voice breaks. 

Brodbeck and Irwin (6) compared the speech sounds of orphanage 
children with family children in the age range of birth to six months. 
Differences appeared with respect to frequencies and types of sounds and 


also with respect to growth patterns. 
A number of reports have been concerned with the development of speech 


during early infancy; ie. the first two and one-half years of life. An 
analysis of the number of types of speech sounds indicated that children 
at ages twenty-nine to thirty months possess twenty-seven of the thirty- 


five sounds found in adult speec 
analysis of phonemic frequencies during the 
of life, showing a constant rate of increase 
followed by an increasing rate of increase 


for the first eighteen months 
for the remaining period. 
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Two other reports dealt with types and frequencies of vowels and con- 
sonants. The mean number of vowel types was found to exceed the 
mean number of consonant types during the first year of life (7). At two 
and one-half years of age the child has acquired practically all the vowels 
found in adult speech, and about two-thirds of the consonants. Vowel 
sounds appear more frequently than consonant sounds during the first 
thirty months of life (24). . 

Type-token ratios were computed for speech sound samples of children 
of twelve months of age and under (8). A three-dimensional graph was 
presented relating token (number of sounds), age level, and type-token 
ratio (ratio between number of types of phonemes and the total number 
of sounds in a given sample). 

Hahn (18) secured recorded samples of the speech of first-grade chil- 
dren who volunteered to talk during classroom share-and-tell periods. 
The report of this study gives an analysis of the length of total response, 
length of sentences, topics, and sentence structure. The author concludes 


that all types of speaking—good and bad—found a 
recognized in first 


little to prevent the 


mong adults are easily 
graders and that at present the school system does 
same habits from continuing into adulthood. 


Correlates of Speech Skill 


Albright (1) compared a group of speakers having good articulation 
with a group of speakers having poor articulation on a number of meas- 
ures of motor skill. Differences were found favoring the good articula- 
tion group on the rhythm synchrometer test and the Miles speech rotor. 


Tests for tapping speed, steadiness, and rail-walking did not show signi- 
ficant differentiation between the two groups. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Art Education 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


Thus is the first postwar review of research in art education which ip 
work conducted in a time of peace. Tho the summary by Munro m 
others was prepared shortly after the end of the war it covered research 
done primarily during the war period. Even tho the arts remained active 
and vital during the war years, the return to peace brought with it an 
upsurge of interest and, as might be expected, a shift in emphasis. ax 
increasing interest in art as it relates to personality development an 

to adjustment seems to characterize many of the writings and SE, 
tions, a situation which is doubtless a reflection of the unsettled state o 

the world. There has also been much concern with the place of art in the 
total educational program and with the role of art in furthering interna- 
tional understanding. As reflected by the writings and researches of art 
educators and investigators, this period was characterized by a resump- 


tion of interest in the arts in education and by the discovery and identifi- 
cation of its role in education at all levels 


New Directions in Art Education 


A survey of recent literature disclosed a 
in three areas which ar 


(a) art in general educ 


considerable body of writing 
e receiving increasing attention from art ipeo] 
ation, (b) art in relation to peace and internationa 


understanding, and (c) the use of the art museum as an educational 
instrument. None of the areas provides a new subject for consideration. 
The emphasis which 


they have recently been accorded, however, is undoubt- 
edly an indication of the trend of forthcoming developments in art teachifig. 


The role of art in general education has been of particular interest to 
art educators. Bettelheim (12) conducted 


ndicated that their opinions seem 
re frequent conflicts between their 
and that they need a better under- 
McGrath and others (57), in dis- 
n, recommended that in the interest 
nship, fine arts should have a larger 

y are usually accorded. The recom- 
mendation was made that one nonverbal art course be required of all 
students and that it be taught as an “art and not from an historical or 
technical viewpoint." Ziegfeld (100) made similar recommendations and 
urged that the arts offerings involve student participative experiences. 
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In writing about art in the American college and university, Pepper 
(73) pointed out that art as a subject has become generally accepted at 
the college level and that the differences of opinion which exist in this 
area are largely due to lack of agreement on the character of the art 
offerings. He favored inclusion in art departments of courses in practice, 
in theory and criticism, and in history. Gropius (37) insisted that edu- 
cation in the arts should be a part of general education and that the arts 
should provide a creative discipline. Continuous training of basic manual 
skills in experimental workshops should be combined with discipline in 
the fundamentals of surface, volume, space, and composition. The aim 
of this instruction would be to widen personality rather than to provide 
performance skill. In contrast, Adams (1) was opposed to general partici- 
pative art courses in liberal education because he considered that they 
do more harm than good. He stated that students should be allowed to 
specialize in art but that for at least one year they should work under 
competent artists away from the liberal arts curriculum. Pope (74) sug- 
gested that the art studio should not be used for experimentation. He 
recommended that a series of courses analogous to present courses in the 
theory of music be established and that they be concerned with (a) study- 
ing the terms and concepts associated with vision, drawing, and painting 
and (b) learning how to apply the knowledge so gained to producing a 
variety of concepts thru the medium of art. . i 

Chermayeff (18) pointed out a number of premises on which a new 
and valid philosophy of art should rest. A reconstruction of the arts in 
education was called for by Tilley (91), who declared himself to be in 

and of art experiences as a 


favor of art instruction for all individuals 
ls. In another general statement 


part of educational programs at all leve 
on art in the total noahil program, Dix, Ziegfeld, and Hansen (24) 
wrote from the viewpoints of the general educator, the art educator, and 
the administrator. Benne (11) considered art education from the point 
“ef view of the development of human resources and made positive sug- 
gestions for utilizing art to realize such development in the school program. 
Art educators were increasingly concerned during this period with the 
use of art as an instrument for furthering international understanding. 
Pelikan (72), deFrancesco (22), and Dix (23) all urged this kind of 


emphasi E Arts Association made this topic a subject for 
phasis. The Eastern ^" another of its yearbooks (29) it dealt with 


One yearbook (28) while in ano i k 
ion i iety. McKibbin (58) described a recently estab- 
O panne ios bt American life and which 


lished program whereby pictures which interpret t 
are deon by American adolescents are exchanged with those made by 


adolescents in other countries as 8 means of furthering international 
understanding. Winslow (96) compiled a list of peacetime objectives for 
g. 


art education. CN ; 
As evidenced by writings, museums of art are showing increasing con- 
cern on the use of museums as educational instruments. The educational 
Philosophy and practice of art museums in the United States were investi- 
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gated by Low (53), who traced the rise of the belief, which js not gen- 
erally shared, that the educational function of museums is paramount 
in the programs of those institutions. He also described a course for the 
training of school teachers in the use of museums (52). The aims and 
methods of museum education were discussed by Slatkin (87). Christison 
(19), in noting the rapid development of the educational function of 
museums, outlined a needed training course for the preparation of 
museum workers. Nugent (68) recounted an experimental project spon- 
sored by a museum for the benefit of a selected group of young people 
talented in art, while Defenbacher (21) discussed the art museum in 
relation to certain phases of art education. 


Improving Art Instruction 


As part of the renewed interest in art education with the return to 
peacetime pursuits, the National Art Education Association was formed 
and its official journal, Art Education, began to be published. A number 
of publications appeared which were designed to improve art instruction 
in city and state school systems. The Virginia State Board of Education 
(92) issued a booklet concerned with art in the first eight grades. In 
Wisconsin a statewide committee prepared a report (97) concerned with 
art in the total school program. An account of this report was written by 
Holland (39). Schultz and Shores (83) collaborated on a statement on 
art in the elementary school. Gayne (34) conducted a study of art educa- 
tion in Minnesota, for which he collected information from twenty-three 
towns. He used the case-study method and he investigated the background 
and status of art education in each town. On the basis of his research he 
compiled a number of recommendations for the art education department 
of the University of Minnesota. Landis, Hummel, and Joyner (48) each 
related the duties and responsibilities of state directors in promoting art 
programs within their states. Lowry (55) outlined a plan for an experi- 
mental community art center. A bibliography of courses of study in an 
which appeared during the last few years was compiled by Hoover (40). 
ae — ip ies were prepared on specific art programs. Schmidt 

> analyzing the responses of teachers in different areas, showed the 
relation between the philosophy of an art workshop and its physical plant 
and equipment. Dix (25) described the building of the program of art 
education in a city. Alleott and others (2) res 


f ais o recounted the development 
of a communication arts program involving four arts areas at the junior- 


high-school level. Art workshops, themselves a part of a larger program in 
education in Central America, were described by Slockbower (88). 


Art and Personality 


A considerable number of articles and studies were concerned with the 
part which art may play in the development of personality and in the 
discovery and diagnosis of personality traits for both the normal and 
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the abnormal person. Frank (33) pointed out that the arts offer the 
major resource today in providing help toward individual development 
and achievement of inner order and self-discipline. In discussing art as a 
means of personality integration Johnson (46) stressed the fact that art 
is a medium of expression for everybody. He suggested that everyone has 
for every word idea and that if these 


one or more visual equivalents 
int of representation in an art form the 


equivalents are carried to the poi 
individual then comes to experience art—not vaguely, but as part of 
everyday living. In addition to this possibility and thru the same pro- 
cedures art may also become a clue to self-understanding. 

The most extensive study to date on the relation of painting to personality 
was conducted by Alschuler and Hattwick and reported in a two-volume 
work (3). Careful case histories were kept of 149 children between the 
ages of two and five and one-half years over a period of one year, in addi- 
tion to which twenty-one of the children were observed during the following 
school year. The behavior of the children was recorded in great detail 
and relationships were studied between the recorded behavior of the 
children and the paintings which each did. Factors investigated included 
the symbolic use of color, the relation between child behavior and color 
selection, and methods of painting. A brief discussion of some aspects of 
the study appeared in an article by the same authors (4). . 

Waehner (93) reported a study of the interpretation of drawings of 
fifty-five college students. The series which each student made was analyzed 
and scored on the content of the pictures as well as on preference shown 
for certain types of formal expression. On the basis of these analyses 
descriptive personality sketches for each student were drawn up which 
were then given to à psychologist, a Rorschach expert, and teachers (all 
of whom knew the students) for matching. The percent of correct match- 
ing judgments for both the teachers and the Rorschach expert were in the 
upper eighties. Waehner concluded from his work that a study of spon- 
-*aneous drawings which have been made over a period of time can give 
a picture of an individual’s developmental change. . . 

In studying the personality structure of painters and the relationships 
between personality and painting performance (two aspects of a larger 
study of the influence of alcohol on creative artists) Roe (19) admin- 
istered the Rorschach Test and the Thematic Apperception Test to twenty 
male painters of recognized artistic stature. No central personality themes 
were brought out by the analysis of test protocols but a great aig of 
personality pictures and a wide range of adjustment levels were touna- No 
reliable criteria of «creativeness" Were revealed. These tests proved to be 
of great value in understanding the individual artist and the meaning which 
his work has for him but they did not prove to be adequate gauges of 
the presence of the sort of creative ability which is needed to become a 


successful painter in our society. 
The revealing nature of pictures à ] 
the Make-A-Picture Story Projective Personality Test 


s clues to personality is the basis of 
(MAPS) on which 
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Schneidman (82) made a preliminary report. The aim of the test is to 
assist the practitioner to arrive at differential diagnoses among the major 
nosological categories and more especially to understand the individual 
psychodynamics of any particular patient. i 

In discussing a study of personality traits associated with abilities 
Cattell (17) presented correlations of personality traits with measures 
of intelligence and measures of drawing ability. It was found that of the 
thirty-five traits which are used to represent total personality, drawing 
ability correlates significantly with eight. Heisler (38), in a study in which 
he compared elementary-school children who attended moving pictures, 
read comic books, and listened to serial radio programs to an excess with 
children who indulged in these activities seldom or not at all, found no 
difference between the groups with reference to chronological age, mental 
age, educational achievement, socio-economic status of the family, and 
social and personal adjustment of the student. Woods (98), in investigating 
the role of language handicap in the development of artistic interest, found 
a negative correlation between artistic interest and academic accomplish- 
ment as measured either by grades completed in school or by scores on 
the Army Alpha Test, positive correlations between artistic interest and 
mechanical interest, and a negative correlation between artistic interest 
and yerbal and computational interests. 

A number of studies have been undertaken on the use of finger paint- 
ing for the study of personality, both of normal and of abnormal individ- 
uals. This medium, because of the fact that no implements come between 
the individual and its manipulation, seems to lend itself well to this kind 
of study. Blum and Dragositz (13), using children from the first six 
grades, studied finger painting as a means of identifying developmental 
processes. The developmental trends which he found were consistent with 
the findings of research in the areas of color preference, movement, rep- 
resentation, and concept formation. Arlow and Kadis (6) illustrated with 
case materials the value of finger painting in treating children with 
behavior problems and neuroses. They pointed out that the medium 
permits observation of personality and motor patterns, that the emer- 
gence of fantasy is facilitated thru use of the medium, and that it serves 


both as a record of psychotherapeutic experience and 


as an objective 
measure of treatment. Napoli 


rast r c (63), used 900 cases in a study of finger 
painting and personality diagnosis. On the basis of the finger paintings 


made by mental patients diagnoses were made which were then confirmed 
by doctors. Napoli concluded that finger 


; " 1 painting used as a projective 
technic does contribute to the appraisal, study, and further understanding 
of human personality. In another report 


h D Naumberg (66) on the same 
subject, he included comments made by many of the subjects concerning 


their paintings. These comments were found to play an important role 
in the process of diagnosis. In another report Napoli (63, 64) pointed out 
that utilizing interpretive aspects of finger painting provided sufficient 
clues to describe a patient’s mood and general behavior problem in terms 
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of the dynamisms at work within him. The validity of his findings, which 
were both empirically and experientially derived, was based on a high 
frequency of agreement between observational and clinical diagnoses. 
Clark (20) also made use of finger painting as a means of appraising 
personality in a study in which she used an experimental group of 100 
hospitalized mentally-ill patients, ten in each of ten categories of mental 
illness. She found that there was overlapping on every criterion from one 
type of mental ailment to another but that certain uses of color and design 
do distinguish between the different types of illnesses. She concluded that 
a finger painting is not itself a diagnosis but it may be used as an aid to 
diagnosis. 
Elste (30) conducted a study in which she observed sibling relationships 
during simultaneous finger-painting activities. Naumberg (66) reported 
six case studies of the free art expressions of behavior-problem children 
and adolescents as a means of diagnosis and therapy. All of these cases 
have been separately published, the publishing date of one (67) falling 
within the period covered by this review. These cases presented the 
importance of art expression in psychiatric diagnosis and therapy. Naum- 
berg pointed out that imaginative creative expression 1s not only a language 
of communication but also a source of growth and sustenance in the life 
of every individual whether he happens to be mentally disturbed or in- 
wardly at peace with himself. Bender (10) also reported ems audy v 
psychotherapy thru art in which the subject was a Rees ild. Bychows! 
(16) presented a series of twenty-three paintings done ys dn th 
analyzed and interpreted them in light of the medium in which the 


i i i done. Pappenheim and 
woma at the time each picture was 1 
n was woki ving and the meaning of the 


Kris (69) discussed the function of drav 

"creative pell ina schizophrenic artist and pointed out that the change 
in the function of the artistic activity is understandable only in terms 
of the delusional system. 

Learning and Creativity in Art 
he creative process has not lent itself readily 


Because of its complexity t ; i 
to research technics. Since it is basic in presentday considerations of 


art education it remains, however, à major concert of VE Pup on 
addition to this fact the literatur® abounds in apes o ee 
ing teaching philosophies art educators have leaned p dur mn ned 
ings in child development since it is generally aep :ndividual E à 
close relationship between the stage of dee im H i i p 
his manner of artistic expression. Lowenfeld (54) indicated tha a 
child’s general growth and his creative devia are a y 
bound together and that mental and emotional grovt noan [s y je er- 
stood and appreciated if ihe general causal artes eg etween 
growth and artistic creation is understood. He also "e T pa 
for art instruction which is based upon the psychological re atonstipe 
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which exist between the creation and the creator and n aati 
differences in these relationships at the different age levels. He ae T 
the various psychological -— of artistic development and pointed o 
ir implications for art teaching. 
gi oec mc mes (80) stressed the primary importance of the — 
process and developed a method of teaching which is designed to — 
age the natural cultivation of growing mental powers as they ee 
simultaneously and interfunctionally within the process of artistic ipi 
As an individual grows in “visual conceiving” ability the work which he 
can master also grows organically thru various stages from simple to 
more complex organizations of form. Underlying the procedure. ur 
described is the principle of natural growth. The posthumously publishe 
book of Moholy-Nagy (59) is a further development of the approach to 
the method of art education which was first developed at the Bauhaus. 
Rannells (75) maintained that the sequence of preparation, incubation, 
illumination, and verification which is said to characterize creative activity 
is inadequate and stresses learning thru expression which he terms exter- 
nalization. He stated that creative activity for adolescents is entirely differ- 
ent than for young children and therefore demands different instructional 
approaches. His publication on art education in the junior-high school 
(76) was concerned with objectives and procedures which are appropriate 
at that level. . 
In a study of the effects of alcohol on the personality and work habits 
of twenty outstanding artists Roe (78) showed that all the artists were 
above average in intelligence and had a much stronger tendency toward 
abstract thinking than did the general public. In addition, most were sensi- 
tive, nonaggressive persons. Born (14) discussed the unconscious processes 
in artistic creation and presented a rationalization for artistic standards 
and motivations which seemed to apply the terminology and concepts of 
psychoanalysis to art, 
Two studies were done on tests that involved the recombination of 
ideas quickly and according to plan, the assumption underlying the test 
being that the ability to manipulate ideas in this manner is one of the 


many characteristics essential to artistic ability. Specifically, the tests 
involved recombining words int 


; o sentences, making letters from lines of 
different shapes, making a Story from words presented out of order, and 
making furniture out of blocks, Welch (95), using professional artists 


and college students as subjects, found that two of the tests differentiated 
significantly between these groups while the other two did not. Fisichelli 
and Welch (32), using groups of college art majors, professional artists, 


and unselected college students, found that there was no significant differ- 
ence on the tests between the college art majors and the professional 
artists, but that a difference did exist between each of these groups and 
the unselected group. Except in the field of art no consistent differences 
were found among the groups. Dreffin and Wrenn (26) studied the spatial 
relations ability and other characteristics of art laboratory students. 
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Studies in Appreciation and Teaching Method 


: Sherman (84) experimented extensively with a new method in the teach- 
ing of drawing. As a part of the method students spend thirty minutes daily 
working in a dark room. They are submitted to stimuli which consist of 
ting a slide on a screen for one-tenth of 
a se their drawings in the dark. The method 
a8 intended to train students to see objects in their entirety rather than 
in parts. Sherman stated that students who learned to paint and draw 
by this method produced drawings with vitality and integration after 
only a short period of training, that average students do creative work, 


tent problems in art teaching tend to solve 


and that many of the persis 
themselves. In reporting another aspect of this same experiment Sherman 


(85) also reported that, given competency in positional relationships, 
determining the choice of color or value models is simply a matter of find- 
ing the variety of stimuli best suited to bring out the active participation 


of as many students as possible. 

Bottorf (15) conducted a study com 
art appreciation with college students. One g 
art history while the other had experiences in art execution. Anal 
the scores made on the test constructed by the experimenter showed that 
there was a slight but not statistically significant difference in favor of the 
execution vietbod. Malter (56) analyzed eight preference studies which 
were reported on illustrative materials for children. 

Dubin (27) found that the tempo of development of graphic representa- 
tion in preschool children can be increased thru training. An experimental 
group of children between the ages of two and four years were given 
approximately three months of training in graphic representation. It was 
found that the experimental group produced spontaneously an appreciably 


larger number of paintings than the control group and that they also 
rovement in painting. Mott (60), using 


fifty-one to seventy-two months, investi- 


gated the effect of the association of a particular part of the body with 
muscular activity upon the drawing of a man. He reported that positive 
and direct influence upon the drawings was effected. Gesell and Ames 
(35) investigated the development of directionality in drawing, using as 
subjects children from fourteen months to seven years old, and found 
that the subjects made definite progress toward drawing figures with a 
single continuous stroke. 
In a study of the effect o 
rectangles of different proP 


illuminating an object or projec 
a second, after which they complete 


paring two methods of developing 
roup was given instruction in 
ysis of 


subjects who ranged in age from 


aesthetic preferences for 
ortions, Thompson (90) found that college 
students showed a decided preference for rectangles with width-length 
ratios ranging from .56 to .65 whereas preschool children displayed no 
stable preference for any of the rectangles. Increasing similarity to adult 
aesthetic standards was hronological age. Related 


found with increasing C 
to this study was one by Shipley, Dattman, a 


f chronological age on 


nd Steele (86), who investi- 
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gated the influence of size on preferences for rectangular proportion. 
Barrett and Eaton (9) report a relationship between certain personality 
traits and preference for color or tint. Different responses produced by 
good and poor art were investigated by Patrick (70), who found that 
good art elicited more thought changes and ideas than did poor art, that 
good pictures produced more self-projection and evoked more memories, 
and that subjects reacted more favorably to pictures of better quality. 


Tests and Measurement 


In discussing measurement, Feibleman (31) argued that our inability 
to measure beauty objectively is due to our lack of the necessary data. He 
also observed that it is the art object which possesses the aesthetic value 
and that taste is the recognition of the fact that a considerable amount of 
beauty has been actualized in a situation. Mursell and others (62), in dis- 
cussing measurement and understanding in the fine arts, placed emphasis 
on the endeavors and productions of the learners as they revealed the 
meaningful aspects of artistic learning. Procedures for evaluation included 
discussion and comparison of pupils’ work and analysis of pupil responses, 
anecdotal records, and logs of pupil behavior. Peel (71) suggested a 
new method for analyzing aesthetic preference by having sets of pictures 
or patterns arranged in order of preference by individuals in a nonart 
group and having the same pictures placed in order of merit according 
to artistic criteria by a team of experts. Using these arrangements in order 
of preference and arrangements in order according to criteria, correla- 
tions and matrices of correlation were computed within each group and 
between the groups, after which the groups were combined and a single 
matrix was computed. 

During the years covered by this review little work was done in the 
development of new tests or measures in art or in experimentation with 
those which were already in existence. Two new tests were devised, both of— 
which were variants of technics developed in earlier tests. An aptitude in- 
ventory designed by Horn (41) was still in a preliminary form. Horn and 
Smith (42) reported two small validity studies showing correlation co- 
efficients of .53 and .66 between scores on the test and faculty ratings 
of success. for art school graduates and high-school art students. Graves' 
test in design judgment (36) is composed of ninety items, all plates of non- 
objective designs, diagrams, or constructions. The subject is required to 
select the better of the paired designs on those items in which there are two 
parts, or the best where there are three. The test purports to measure cer- 
tain components of aptitude for the appreciation or production of art struc- 
ture by evaluating the degree to which a subject perceives and responds to 
the basic principles of aesthetic order. Representational art was not in- 
cluded in order that ideas and prejudices that could influence a subject’s 
decision might be avoided. 

In order to reduce criticism of the dated appearance of certain items 
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included in the McAdory Art Test, Anderson (5) omitted a number of them. 
A definitely favorable response to the changes was noted and the correla- 
tion between the total and revised score was found to be high. Ziegfeld 
(99) reviewed a number of existing art tests. Kaplan (47) made a state- 
ment on art aptitude, presented descriptions of several art tests, and gave 
a critical evaluation of the tests which he described. Rannells (77) criti: 
cized all existing tests in art because they measure only a part of the 
complex of factors that comprise art ability and aptitude. Lewerenz (51), 
writing from a guidance approach, recommended that testing in art should 
be an integral part of a broad guidance program so that all students 
might be included. After pointing out the importance of guidance in art 
he discussed the qualities that can be measured and listed the interest in- 
ventories and the measures of ability and aptitude in art that exist and 
that he felt could be used in a guidance program. Barrett (9) used a bat- 
tery of four tests and found that establishing critical scores for each test 
and combining the results of all four he was able to predict with only a 
small margin of error a student's likelihood of being a successful art major 
at Hunter College. Smay (89) outlined a proposed program of evaluation 
of the professional art education of art teachers in preparation. 


Aesthetics and the Psychology of Aesthetics 


April 1946 REVIEW, increasing interest has 
thetics as a descriptive science. In outlining 
a descriptive aesthetics from a structuralist point of view Lasaga (49) con- 
trasted descriptive with explanatory aesthetics. Munro (61) indicated a 
number of methods in the psychology of art that might be pursued with 
profit by American investigators. Hungerland (45), in discussing proce- 
dures for art preferences, developed the thesis that principles are generalized 
personal preferences and that it is therefore unthinkable that there can 
Łe any criteria which will possess universal validity. He suggested that 
art objects be arranged in classes, that standards be developed which are 
relevant to these classes, and that criticism be confined to the objects 
Within a given class at any one time. In a later article Hungerland (43) 
Investigated consistency as 4 criterion in art criticism and stated that it 
is possible to develop a method of art criticism which, altho based on a 
relational theory of value, operates with objectively describable classes and 
with evaluative criteria derived from the descriptive definition of such 


classes, 
Lee (50) concluded th 


Conception of the problem in an 


As was pointed out in the 
developed in the field of aes 


at the cultural lag in aesthetics is due to a mis- 
alyzing beauty. The scientist has never 


freed himself from the theocentric view of aesthetics and the idea that 
art is an echo of divinity. In discussing à psychological theory of formal 
beauty Weiss (94) added a fourth formula to Freud's series, it being 
that formal aesthetic pleasure is economy of psychic energy in perception. 
Arnheim (7) took a Gestalt point of view in discussing perceptual abstrac- 
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tion 


and art. Hungerland (44), writing on psychological explanations 


of style in art, stated that there need be little correspondence- or congru- 


ence 


between personality and behavior products if it is assumed that 


several subsystems of the personality can function independently. 
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FOREWORD 


Tus STUDIES reported in this issue of the REVIEW suggest an increasingly 
close relationship between the disciplines of education and psychology 
and those of public health and medicine. The relationship between meal 
and physical health is presented in the Review for the first time. Investi- 
gations pertaining to the establishment of a scientific basis for the psycho- 
somatic concept, diagnostic procedures, and etiological factors associated 
with mind-body relationships are reviewed. 

In the discussion of the experimental contributions to mental health, 
emphasis is placed on the importance of using both the clinical and experi- 
mental approaches as supplementary methods. During the past three years 
a number of studies dealing with the effects of anxiety, threat, and per- 
ception of the self, as dynamic concepts have appeared. Animal experi- 


mentation has continued. 

Projective technics and the nondirective interview received considerable 
attention as mental hygiene instruments. A new concept of reliability and 
validity of these instruments, which deviates from the traditional statis- 
tical concept, has emerged. In this newer concept variations in response 
are considered significant in revealing possible important diagnostic infor- 


mation, 

The effect of various aspects of war and those associated with building 
a peaceful society on the mental health of people is a new emphasis in 
studies dealing with community life. The greater need for understanding 
between people is evidenced in investigations dealing with sectional differ- 
ences in values. Mental hygiene in schools and colleges continues to em- 
phasize the trend expressed in earlier issues of this cycle. The interaction 
of mental health and the major instruments of the educational process, 
particularly the curriculum, method, and the teacher, has crystallized. 
Emphasis is now placed on the mental hygiene aspects of administration. 
Research related to the utilization of nondirective procedures and the use 


of the psychodrama as applied to classroom teaching are presented. 
In industry the observation is ma 


de that research has lagged far behind 
the awareness and practical achievements with regard to the establishment 
of health programs for employees. Studies dealing with human relations 
in industry have appeared. The quality of the administration of health 
services for school children is dependent upon the division of community 
responsibility. legislation, and available facilities. Meeting the major health 
problems of children is discussed and 


findings from studies in pediatrics 
are presented. International concern with health and education 1s creating 
a greater awareness of the socia 


] and economic factors associated with 
the attainment of health goals. Motivation in health education continues 
io be an area for needed study. An’ increase jn the number of studies 
relating to the improvement of teaching methods and their evaluation in 

terms of better health practices. however, is noted. 
The areas of mental health and health education are very broad. Each 
369 


is concerned with the total educational process. Each places its emphasis 
on prevention and facilitation. Methods of study for clearer definition of 
problems and their intensive investigation continues to be a need. Methods 
employed have represented the tools of the several disciplines concerned 
with these broad areas. In considering further research in these areas, 
perhaps we can anticipate a greater development in the future, as investi- 
gators within these respective fields pool their special skills and abilities. 


Mase E. Rucen, Chairman 
Committee on Mental and Physical Health 
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CHAPTER I 


Relationships Between Physical and Mental Health 
REYNOLD A. JENSEN 


Ts osse that man’s illnesses are directly and primarily attributable 
Fea physical cause such as bacteria, virus, trauma, or changes due to 
bets ration was widely accepted until recently. The idea that mental 
dis otional factors might play a significant role was, in a large measure, 
i peat Gradually, however, the realization has developed that psycho- 
| etol a and emotional disturbances may have a very definite place in the 

s ogy of many illnesses. Physiologic functions and tissue reactions, it 

of pn may be produced by psychic factors. A brief review of some 

th he earlier investigators that have contributed to the establishment of 
| e scientific study of these relationships is essential to an intelligent 


u h 
nderstanding of more recent trends and developments. 
eans new. It was recog- 


| , The idea of a mind-body relationship isby nom 
nized by the ancients and emphasized in their writings. Many passages in 
ting the physical state. 


literature refer to strong emotional tension affec 
day speech indicate an intuitive accept- 


| Common expressions in our every 
ance of this idea—“white with rage," "it burned me up," and the like. 
Delay in the scientific study of the mind-body relationship can be 
accounted for largely by th logy and demonology have 
een associated with this concept and have, as a result, produced an 
emotionally biased point of view and inhibited clear, critical thinking. 
the era of scientific 


Dissipation of this unhealthy attitude began with 


medicine. The founding of the modern schools of anatomy, bacteriology, 
d a clearer understanding 


Physiology, and pathology gradually produce i 
oF man as a physical organism and of some of the factors influencing 
is functioning. In addition, methods and procedures for scientific study 
have been developed. The dramatic results of these years are apparent 
9n every hand. Yet the explanation for many ill mains obscure. 
Physica] factors alone cannot Two circumstances the 
large group of unexplained illnesses and persistent develop- 
ment toward greater understanding of m 0 al factors as 
they influence man, have served to stimulate study into the possible 


relationship between them. 

This new field of interest is known as psy t x [ 
essence the term connotes first, a point of view or basic philosophy in 
which there is no sharp cleavage between physical and psychical factors 
in illness; second, the giving of equal consideration in the study of illness 
to physical and psychical factors important in each case; and third, the 
belief that not only physical methods but also psychological methods of 


Si " " 

tudy are essential in each case. 
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Scientific Bases for Acceptance of the Psychosomatic Concept 


The science of understanding emotional and psychological factors as 
they influence mankind is said to begin with Mesmer, “who unwittingly 
compelled us to observe and to study the phenomena of suggestion and 
suggestibility” (21). 

The early work of Charcot, Freud, Jung, Adler, and others in Europe, 
and Meter and others in this country, all contributed to the slow but steady 
growth toward greater understanding of psychodynamics and its influence 
upon man. In addition to these important advances other studies have 
stimulated interest in the study of the mind-body relationship. Pavlov (47) 
and Cannon (9), pioneering in the scientific study of the conditioned 
reflex and the influence of emotional stress on physiological function, 
opened new areas for investigation in which their students and many 
others have contributed richly. 

Study of the population trends with the concomitant change in the 
character of illness from the acute conditions to those of chronic char- 
acter has also played a significant role (41, 44, 48) . Halliday’s report (26) 
clearly showed that many patients diagnosed as having physical illness 
were suffering essentially from emotional tensions. In a later report (25) 
he noted a sex and age shift in psychosomatic illness in Great Britain. 

In 1935 Dunbar (13) published the first edition of Emotions and Bodily 
Changes, which summarized the scientific literature from the years 1910 
to 1933 dealing with the mind-body relationships. Over 2000 references 
are included in this significant work which has done much to stimulate 
interest in the field of psychosomatic medicine. Since this book was 
published, others (1, 28, 31, 58) have appeared dealing specifically with 
psychosomatic problems. Additional support in this general area has 
resulted from the experiences of World War II, some of which are sum- 
marized in Men Under Stress (24). “ 

Rowntree (53) significantly defined the incidence of psychosomatic dis- e 
orders encountered in 13,000,000 examinations of selective service regis- 
trants in World War II and indicated an important trend in medicine. 

His report demonstrated a marked increase in the incidence of asthma. 
peptic ulcer, gastrointestinal Syndromes, and neuro-circulatory asthenia. 
A most striking finding was the marked increase in the psychosomatic 
disorders in the Negro. 

Consolidation of interest in and support of the field of psychosomatic 
medicine was realized when the American Society for Research in Psycho- 
somatic Problems was organized in May 1943. This society is unique 
among scientific organizations in that it welcomes into its membership 
representatives of all disciplines interested in research in physical and 
mental problems. Thru this organization much has been done to advance 
scientific study of mind-body relationship, 

As a result of these developments the study of the relation between 
physical and mental health has been gradually placed on a scientific 
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basis. Fanta 

Hes sy, mythology, intuition descripti iri 

vat " on, ption, and empirical - 

M eren been supplanted by scientific study and deus in in cn 
ples and procedures of modern psychology are included with others 


Diagnostic Procedures 


t emphasis and trends, considerable research 


Pe. an indication of presen 

g : 

igned to define better technics for making more accurate diagnosis of 
ss, Halliday (27) has developed a formula in explana- 


ts Ses concept of psychosomatic illness based on the following six 
mt m pia (a) Emotional tension precipitated by some upsetting 
(b) Th. the patient's life is important in a large proportion of cases. 
kinds o : ponu of the patient tends to be associated with certain 
af hess rines (c) A definite disproportion of sex ratio exists in many 
cierta isorders, (d) Other psychosomatic disorders often occur simul- 
ciated ri ot may alternately occur in the patient. (e) A similar or asso- 
signifo = er occurring in parents, relatives, oT siblings is noted in a 
ae eo high proportion of cases. (f) In the case of a psycho- 
of im c disorder the course of the illness tends to be phasic with periods 
D provement followed by periods of recurrence. 
coe Psychosomatic Diagnosis (14), based upon twelve years of 
hist rch and clinical study, clearly delineated many common errors in 
story-taking which, if corrected, would assure greater understanding of 


he factors contributing to the patient’s difficulties. In addition, many 
Sys, ig suggestions were offered for making a more complete inquiry 
to the genesis of the complaints offered by patients. Diagnostic methods 


illness is in progre 


B procedues were also considered. 
ii ichardson (50) reported upon the influence which the family plays in 
ness and what can result when members of various professions engage 


derstanding of social, emotional, cultural, 


in illness. 
tance of prope 


Sh o peren e effort toward un 
economic factors important 
us (9) stressed the impor! 
dur apante offered by 150 patien 
his psychiatrist after being treated 
t study he found the members o 
Teatments, 244 surgical procedures, an 

ittelman and others (43) reported a 


Patients, 
Clark (10) summarized some of the significant biochemical research 


which has concerned itself with problems basic to a better understanding 
e urged more cooperative studies in which 


of human behavior. He likewis 

Psychiatrists, psychologists, and chemists participate. Gellhorn (22) 

compiled the physiological research done on the autonomic nervous system 

and its influence upon health. Of increasing interest is the role of the 
r. Brady (8), Pincus and 


endocrine system in influencing human behavio 
30), and Fauber and Daniels (17) have 


Sis (49), Hoskins and Pincus ( I 
ecently reported some of their studies in this area. 
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r diagnosis in his analysis 
ts who finally come to the attention of 
for a variety of organic diseases. In 
f this group had had 496 medical 
d 71 miscellaneous treatments. 
similar study of 450 hospital 
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The effects of starvation upon human personality and behavior have 
been studied scientifically and reported by Keys and his associates (18, 
88, 55). . ! 

Other technics helpful in establishing more correct diagnoses are being 
studied and reported. Among these is the use of the electroencephalograph. 
In a study of 500 epileptic patients Gibbs and Gibbs (23) demonstrated 
that the clinical value of this instrument was enhanced by conducting 
sleep studies. 

Psychological tests have been widely applied in diagnostic work. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, developed by Hathaway and 
McKinley (29), has been found by Walch and Schneider (57) to be useful 
in the private practice of medicine. By rapid inspection of the profiles 
thus obtained of 147 hospitalized cases Mehl (40) was able to identify 
two-thirds of the actual abnormal cases, Psychological appraisal of brain- 
injured individuals has been studied by Meyer and Semmel (42) and 
by Allen (2). The Rorschach Test has been used widely for the differential 
study of many illnesses, a few of which are asthma (54), cardiac con- 
ditions (32), arthritis (7), post-chorea (34), and migraine (52). 


o 


Etiological Factors 


Efforts continue in the fiel. 
definition of factors of eti 
methods of treatment, Only 
Studies in Psychosomatic 


d of clinical medicine to secure more critical 
ological significance and to institute better 
a few of these many studies can be mentioned. 


Medicine (1) summarized the work of the 
staff of the Chicago Institute for Psycho-analysis for the past sixteen years. 


Dunbar’s Synopsis of Psychosomatic Diagnosis and Treatment (15), 


published in 1948, presented a comprehensive survey. It included a 
bibliography of 432 references, 


Among the more recent studies, Riecker (51) 
known case of peptic ulcer occurring in twin 
findings further confirm the basically heredit 
Much has been written about the paramount i 
factors in this and other gastro-intestinal cond 
is not yet settled. Lennox (37) emphasized that "genetic epilepsy is 
fundamentally a problem of neuro-physiology and not of psychology.” 

After interviewing more than 1000 patients regarding dysmenorrhea, 


and nausea and vomiting of pregnancy, Bertling (4) concluded that a 
psychogenic factor may be common between these conditions, 


The etiology of multiple sclerosis, a chronic degenerative condition of 
the central nervous system, is as yet little understood. Langworthy (36) 
reported poor emotional adjustment and inadequate personalities in a 


group of five cases and suggested a possible relationship between per- 
sonality problems and the onset and course of the disease. 


Increasing attention has been given to the study of the mental and 
physical health of children (39). Using the Wetzel chart to plot the course 
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s. He suggested that such 
ary nature of peptic ulcer. 
mportance of psychological 
itions. Apparently the issue 
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of physical i i i 
xe E ann a -— e cases in which the pattern of physical 
(ood, ig ered when the child has been subjected to unusual 
These oe een reported and the implications discussed (5, 6, 19). 
there les strongly suggest that emotional factors can and do influence 
eg growth in greater degree than has been recognized previously. 
isis pe of Nervous Child (45, 46) were devoted to consideration of 
mim n and mental health of children, one titled “Psychosomatic Prob- 
Ds iere the other, *Psychopathology Caused by Physical 
of M Fabian and Bender (16) and Fuller (20) have studied accidents 
- ildren and possible factors contributing to them. Their impressions 
p to corroborate the findings of Dunbar (14). 
in important development related to population trends during this 
period was the increasing interest in the specialty of geriatrics. The 
poe Geriatrics, appeared in 1946 as the official organ of the American 
di iatrics Society. It is “devoted to research and clinical study of the 
seases and processes of the aged and aging." The Journal of Gerontology 


published for the Gerontology Society, appeared in 1946. 


Professional Education 


as developed recently is the emphasis being 


psychosomatic medicine on all levels (11, 
ourse for graduate students 


h, the first of its kind, 
tment of Psychiatry. 


_An important trend which h 
oe to medical education in 
12, 35, 38, 56). In January 1945 a three-year c 
interested in psychosomatic training and researc 


was established in the Columbia University Depar 
An intensive experimental course for general practitioners was sponsored 


in 1946 by the Commonwealth Fund at the University of Minnesota. The 
following year under the same auspices a group of forty-four pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers spent three days discussing 
the emotional needs of the child and basic principles in training physicians 
In psychiatrically oriented pediatrics. The proceedings of these sessions 
have been edited by Witmer (59, 60). Since that time many such short 
Courses for practicing physicians have been held thruout the country. 


Summary 
t apparent that 


‘actors which may cause the ill- 
anged with regard to disease 
hysician has joined forces 
logist, the social worker, 


of the past decade makes i 


A survey of the trends 
n given to all f. 


Increasing attention has bee! 

nesses of man. Attitudes have gradually ch 

and the factors inherent in the process. The p 

With the chemist, the neurophysiologist, the psycho 

and others in an effort to delineate more clearly the factors important in 

the etiology of illness and to develop more effective therapeutic measures. 
health has gradually 


The sharp demarcation between physical and mental 
irection of considering each to be closely related to the 


changed in the directi 
other. A good beginning has been made. As further advances are made, 
875 
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the lessons learned should eventually result in an increasingly successful 
program of preventive medicine. 
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CHAPTER II 


Experimental Contributions to Mental Hygiene 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 


The paste princi i 
BASIC principles of mental hygiene must be derived from both 


clini : 
= pele experimental sources, for neither of these two approaches 
R a t ependable alone. Clinical study is the obviously appropriate 
ibn eer investigating the adjustments of “whole persons,” but it is 
| miis controlled and may lead to vague or wild hypotheses. 
"eir al research is more precise, but is at its best when dealing with 
Sndi segments of behavior. Dependence can be placed only on 
Ec substantiated by both methods. 
Meere the contributions of experimental psychology most 
behar o mental hygiene were studies of artificially induced gross 
ior disorders in lower animals. All of the studies reported in the 


Reen of December 1946 were of that type. 

e - three years have seen à notable increase in the number and 
itus o = problems dealing with dynamic concepts, such as need, 
reran d ines anxiety, and the perception of one’s self. The present 
of err imited to a survey of research relevant to general principles 
pacti al hygiene. Studies of individual differences 1n personality and of 
ctical technics of diagnosis and treatment are reported elsewhere. 


Anxiety and Its Effects 
of human maladjustment is anxiety, a fearful 
uations that normally are not regarded as 
lts who present problems of mental hygiene 
to social situations, including relationships 
that represent sources of satisfaction to 


Eus characteristic o 
ety response to sit 
PH. cis Children and adu 
with A respond with anxiety 
Pie eir parents and peers, 

people. 


everal experiments with animals have clarified the origin and effects 


o E 
A anxiety. May (14) taught rats to Tun from one compartment of an 
Pparatus to another in order to escape electric shock. The fear aroused 


by the shock was then conditioned to the sound of a buzzer by paired 
Thereafter the rats Tan to escape the 


Presentation of the two stimuli. 
Ko ovili buzzer as readily as they had run to escape the shock. In a 
S ilar experiment Miller (15) ght rats to fear being in one section 
P two-compartment box by means of electric shock. Subsequently, with- 
eh the shock’s being used again, the rats rial and error to 
eee a wheel to gain escape from the compartment. When the conditions 
Le changed so that wheel-turning no longer opened the door, the rats 
we that response and learned a new one, that of pressing a bar 
ich permitted their escape. The experiments showed that an acquired 
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fear, analogous to anxiety in people, acted as a strong drive. The ee 
acquired new habits, rewarded only by the reduction of their fear o 
harmless stimuli. . 

Welsh and Kubis (34) showed that people could be conditioned sim- 
iarly. They conditioned the Palmar sweating response, an autonomic 
reaction that is a part of the emotional pattern, to the visual stimulus 
of a particular nonsense syllable. A group of neurotic patients was con- 
ditioned more readily than a normal group, and their responses persisted 
longer. 

Mowrer and Viek (18) confirmed by an experiment with rats the 
clinical observation that a sense of helplessness increases fear or anxiety. 
One group of rats could terminate an electric shock stimulus by jumping. 
A second group of rats was given exactly the same amount of shock, 
which continued for the determined length of time regardless of what 
they did. Fear was measured by refusal of food, the “helpless” rats 
refusing food more than five times oftener than the rats that could con- 
trol the termination of the painful stimulus. 

In human adjustments, emotional tensions evoked by frustrations and 
conflicts are reduced by substitute adjustment mechanisms. Some of 
these, including regression, repression, and projection, have been: studied 
experimentally in the past. Displacement, the transfer of an adjustive 
response from one object or person to another, was added to the list of 
experimentally studied mechanisms by Miller (16). In everyday life dis- 
placement is illustrated by the behavior of a business man, severely frus- 
trated at his office, who takes out his spite on his family. In three ingenious 
experiments Miller demonstrated the existence of displacement in rats 
and showed that it is substantially identical with the generalization of a 
learned response, a familiar phenomenon in learned experiments. 


The “Neurotic Paradox” 


Maladjusted or neurotic people persistently show unrewarding, self- 
defeating modes of behavior. For example, a maladjusted youngster who 
really wants the approval of his peers may be withdrawn or seclusive: 
or else so aggressive, sarcastic, and obnoxious that they refuse to associate 
with him. Thus he defeats his own real desires. Maladjusted behavior, there- 
fore, seems to go contrary to the accepted principle of learning that un- 


rewarded responses are extinguished and that only rewarded behavior is 
perpetuated. This phenomenon of be 


havior that is at the same time self- 
perpetuating and self-defeating has been called the “neurotic paradox’ 
(17). 

Two experiments with animals have hel 
Farber (8) trained a group of rats to run to one arm of a simple T-maze , 
to secure food. When the food reward was shifted to the other arm of 
the maze these rats soon changed their choice. A second experimental 
group was trained similarly, except that they received an electric shock 
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immedi 
ne J beyond the choice point just before reaching the food. When 
bna ee LE shifted and the shock discontinued, the shocked rats did 
dee PH is e change but continued for an average of sixty-one trials 
e a é unrewarded side! Their behavior, in that respect, was like 
Pe neurotic” person. The conclusion was drawn that the shocked 
a acquired a conditioned fear or anxiety, evoked by being at the 
ice point. Making the habitual response rewarded them by reducing 


thei es ^ 
inl even when it was no longer rewarded by food. To confirm 
ypothesis, another group of rats was trained with the shock procedure 
ds at the point at which they had 


pe ms fed for two ten-minute perio 
22! en These rats showed no abnormal persistence in an unrewarded 
feedi e of action. Their behavior confirmed the hypothesis, since the 
Pus had made the shock-point no longer a stimulus for their fear. 
by J ee and even more striking result was secured in an experiment 
ai a . Brown, reported by Mowrer (17: 591). Rats trained to run down 
xim wis to a safety compartment to escape shock eventually ceased to 
font e the shock was discontinued. But if a section of the alley just in 
iso m safety compartment was always electrified, the rats continued 
ih un for hundreds of trials even tho they were always introduced into 
e alley at the farther end where the grid was not charged. A “sensible” 


rat had only to sit still to escape the shock, but the rats invariably 
er the shock area to reach a learned 


« 

punished themselves" by running ov 

n of safety, because their running behavior was reinforced every 

ime. Maladjusted human beings act the same way. For example, the 

anxiety-reduction that an overaggressive youngster gets from being sar- 
feel better, hence he 


castic and critical toward his fellows makes him 
f behavior without ever discovering 


th, ntinues in this self-defeating course © 
at a cooperative attitude will be more rewarding eventually. 


»The Effect of Threats and Anxieties on People 

al studies of human 
e, were published in 
tudied the effect 


A substantial number of genuinely experiment 


Subjects, studies highly pertinent to mental hygien 


Fo triennium covered by the present review. Alper (1) s 
ot a threat to self-esteem on intellectual performance and memory. Ten 


college students took difficult tests under two conditions: (a) a relaxed 
condition, with emphasis on helping to standardize the material, and (b) 
an “ego-involved” condition, in which the tasks were presented as an in- 
telligence test and on which the subject failed miserably in the presence 
of a more successful contemporary Under the threatening condition the 
Subjects did significantly less well on the tests and also remembered them 
€ss well at a later time. Beier (3) induced anxiety in a group of women 
graduate students by giving them 2 mildly unfavorable Rorschach inter- 


pretation. On a series of tests requiring attention, reasoning, and flexibility, 
perimental subjects did less well than 


Siven immediately afterward, the ex 
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a matched unthreatened group. The test performance of the anxiety- 
threatened group was best described as rigid and poorly organized. 

These experiments define an aim and a means for practical mental 
hygiene. People achieve best when they are not threatened by evaluation, 


and when their attention is on the material studied, rather than on a need 
to defend their own adequacy as learners. 


Perception as a Dynamic Function 


Perception was one of the first functions that psychologists studied 
by precise experiments, but earlier research regarded it as a dry, in- 
tellectual process. Recent theorists (19, 32) have taken a more dynamic 
view of perception, emphasizing that a person's way of seeing his world 
is profoundly influenced by his needs, experiences, and conflicts, and that 
his perceptions in turn determine his adjustive behavior. " 
McClelland, Atkinson, and others in a coordinated series of investiga- 
tions (2, 11, 12, 13) studied the effects of two needs, hunger and need for 
achievement, on perception. Perception was tested by having the subjects 
guess the nature of a “faint,” really nonexistent, image projected on 4 
screen, and by having them make up stories based on somewhat ambiguous 
(thematic apperception) pictures. Hungrier subjects, deprived of food 
for sixteen hours, “saw” more food-related objects on the blank screen 
and used more food-deprivation themes in the stories based on the pictures. 
In other comparable studies, students who had just experienced failure on 


tests showed by their perceptions and stories greater need for achievement 
than did control subjects. 

In a very direct attack on th 
Bruner and Goodman (4) 
disks of the same size, 


€ effect of personal values on perception, 
showed that coins looked larger than cardboard 
Their apparent finding that coins were perceived 
as larger by poor boys than by rich boys was not confirmed by the careful 
repetition of the experiment by Carter and Schooler (5), however, an 
must be regarded with reservation. Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (22) 
tested subjects with the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, which yielded a 
profile of their interests in theoretical, economic, esthetic, social, political, 
and religious affairs, and then measured the speed with which they could 
perceive words harmonious with these interests. For example, the wor 
"science" was one of several used as relevant to theoretical interest: 
"useful" to economic value, and “prayer” to religious. In general, the 
subjects perceived more quickly and correctly the words that corresponde 
to their dominant personal values, Errors of perception, too, were symp- 
tomatic. A subject with little religious interest misperceived sacred 8$ 
“sucked,” “sacked,” and “shocked” before he perceived it correctly, while 
a religiously inclined student misperceived reverence as “divinity” and 
“sentiment,” words that are congruent in meaning. 

Postman and Bruner’s study of perception under stress (21) is especially 
signficant for mental hygiene. Subjects were tested for their ability to 
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son Skort suara very rapidly exposed. Then one group was threatened 
ml ai failure by making them try to describe a complex picture 
dip ie too rapidly. A control group was shown the picture for 
Pa A ong time and was allowed to succeed in an easy perceptual 
: vs n being retested with the sentence perceptions, the threatened 
u jects now did more poorly than the controls. Also, they misperceived 
sone innocent words as aggressive words: for rust, some of them saw 
bust,” “burst,” or “hurt.” The findings were similar to those of other 
studies cited (1, 3), showing that threat and anxiety reduced a person’s 
ability to learn, remember, and even to perceive accurately. 


The Perception of One’s Self 

that any person makes is his perception 
ego was entirely speculative or a philo- 
when beginnings were made toward an 


js most important perception 
of himself. One's self-concept or 


experimental approach. 

In a study of delinquent children, Rogers, Kell, and McNeil (28) rated 
each child on a number of factors, including physical status, family record, 
social influences, education, and self-insight. The latter factor meant the 
degree to which the child understood his own situation and problems. An 
independent follow-up study rated the children’s later readjustments, which 
were then correlated with the factors in their histories. The youngster’s 
self-insight was found to be the best predictor of his later adjustment. 
His social experiences and family’s record were also related to the outcome, 
but educational, economic, and physica 


l factors were not. 
Dymond (6, 7) developed ingenious methods of measuring “insight” 
as an understanding of one’s self, and “empathy,” 


^ the ability to understand 
the feelings of other people. A preliminary study suggested that insight 
and empathy are positively related. . 
Psychotherapy has not usually been considered as an experimental proc- 
ess, but has potentialities for research. A person receiving psychotherapy 
is in a state of change, and it remains only to measure his status in per- 
tinent respects before, during, and after the process. The development of 
verbatim recording and of technics for the systematic analysis of counsel- 
ing interviews has tended to bring studies of therapy within the canons 
of science. Rogers (27) and Snyder (31) have pointed out the values of 
therapy as a research method for the general study of personality. 
, Raimy (23), ina study already nearly a classic, analyzed 111 recorded 
Interviews of fourteen counseling clients for statements showing the 


Person’s attitude toward himself. In successful counseling cases there was 
ble to a favorable self-concept, which was 


a marked shift from an unfavora 
absent in unsuccessful cases. Raimy concluded that a person’s self-concept 
was a core factor in his personality organization. Peres (20) obtained 
similar results from an analysis of group therapy sessions. 
Rogers (26), Raskin (24, 25), and others collaborated to report in the 
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June 1949 issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology a coordinated 
study of ten recorded counseling cases. The clients’ positive attitudes in- 
creased and their negative attitudes decreased as counseling progressed 
(29). There was a substantial correlation between attitudes of acceptance 
and respect for one’s self and favorable attitudes toward others (30, 33). 
Defensive behavior shown by the client to the counselor decreased (9) 
and the maturity of his reported behavior outside of the interviews in- 
creased (10) during the course of the therapy. The finding of greatest 
importance for the general study of personality was the significant and 
positive relationships among the various factors: self-regarding attitudes, 
acceptance of and respect for self, understanding and insight, maturity of 
behavior, and lack of defensiveness, These qualities give an integrated and 
meaningful picture of a person’s level of adjustment. 

The experimental study of self-regarding attitudes is still in a pioneer 
stage, but it is likely to affect mental hygiene concepts and practices pro- 
foundly by centering attention on the individual as a person rather than 
on environmental influences or on his specific responses to situations. 
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CHAPTER III 


Technies and Instruments 
For the Improvement of Mental Health 


RUTH STRANG 


Ts oroe to assist many individuals in attaining the goals of mental 
health, wholesome and satisfying human relations and realistic, acceptable 
attitudes toward oneself, other persons, and the world, certain instruments 
of diagnosis and therapy are necessary. 

Many references to technics and instruments useful in mental hygiene 
diagnosis and therapy are included in other issues of the Review: Chapters 
IV, V, and VI of the issue on “Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel 
Work,” Vol. 18, April 1948; Chapters II and V of “Methods of Research 
and Appraisal in Education,” Vol. 18, December 1948; and Chapter 
VII of “Mental and Physical Health,” Vol. 16, December 1946. 


Observation in Life Situations 


Basic to effective observation is an understanding of the complex con- 
ditions out of which emotional disturbances arise and of the early signs 
of mental illness. From the study of over 5000 thirteen-year-old children 
referred to the children’s ward of Bellevue Hospital, Bender (8) learned 
much about the early conditions and patterns of development that lead 
to serious emotional disturbance, Alpert (3) likewise emphasized the 
child-development-in-his-environment approach to the recognition of neu- 
roses in childhood. The relation of child care practices, such as emotional 
deprivation in infancy, to the development of personality was thoroly 
and thoughtfully reviewed by Orlansky (41). Of all the factors studied in 


the lives of antisocial children the most frequently recurring were distur- 
bances in home background and inability to wait for gratification of 
desires (20). 


In a study of vulnerability to delinquency in groups of fifty delinquent 
and fifty nondelinquent boys (58), ihe battery of tests, despite the low 
reliabilities of many of the individual Scores, seemed to identify the de- 
linquent boy as having a less adequate personality than the nondelinquent- 
Delinquency viewed as a positive adaptation to unsolved mental hygiene 
problems has been studied extensively enough to supply background for 
interpretation of observed behavior (40) 

Observation was focused on the dynamics of behavior patterns rather 
than on the incidence of nervous habits (57) or other relatively meaning- 


less isolated details of behavior, and on the genetic, developmental, and 
normal adjustment aspects of adolescence (21). 
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Clinical Study of Psychological Tests 


e in the use of intelligence tests to study an 
s well as his mental functioning. Both qualita- 
e been employed. The subject often 


: Progress has been mad 
individual's affective life a 


tive and quantitative approaches havi 
3 ; : 
makes “personal” answers to questions on the Binet or the Wechsler- 


Bellevue tests that arise out of his emotional conflicts and give clues to 
Some aspects of his adjustment and environmental influences. These per- 
sonal responses, made after emotional symptoms have developed, often 
help to identify neurotic disturbances that may be preventing an individual 
from using his mental capacity. The principle of psychometric patterning 
has been applied with some success to the Wechsler scale to indicate the 


presence of anxiety (43). 
Changes of ten points or more i 
be an indication of emotional mala 
nursery school children who exhibit 
IQ points, Despert and Pierce (15 


IQ paralleled improvement in emo i 
The best statistical methods of bringing out psychiatric diagnostic 


information from mental ability test scores have not been determined. 
Some investigators prefer the multiple regression analysis to the “differ- 
ence score analysis” used by Rapaport. Profile analysis and scatter 
measures have also been criticized. Du Mas (17) advised the use of sta- 
tistical methods as supplementary to the intuitive method of interpreting 


personality profiles. 


n IQ from one testing to another may 
djustment. In their study of twenty-two 
ed a marked change of ten to thirty-one 
) found in each case that increase in 
tional and social adjustment. 


Questionnaire Technics 


Much work based largely on the use of questionnaires and rating scales 
for screening the emotionally maladjusted was done during the war (59). 
An adaptation of a neurotic inventory used in the armed forces was ad- 
ministered to 4213 high-school pupils (26). A reported modification of 
the usual personal-inventory procedure was the self-interview inventory 
(29) in which the subject sorts into three categories, true, false, and 
cannot say, 360 items of personal history and experience, each typed on 


a separate card. Another development reported was the so-called intuition 
questionnaire (48), designed to locate individual tension areas thru the 
subject’s response t cribed situations, for example, 


o thirty briefly described si o n 
"X feels upset if she hears that people are criticizing or blaming her. . 

Gerberich (22) found the replies of college students to a questionnaire 
90 percent consistent after a one-day interv 


al, 76 percent after seven days, 
and 74 percent after ten days. Contrary to curre 


nt opinion, he reported 
less consistency with factual than with attitudinal and social adjustment 
questions. Consistency, bo" 


vever, should not be confused with accuracy 
of replies 
E es imperceptibly into mental illness, in which 


Since mental health grad 
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normal mechanisms are exaggerated, it is important to know the response 
patterns of normal persons on various diagnostic instruments. McKinney 
(35) attempted to establish norms for case history questionnaire data 
by comparing 208 unselected students with 210 students known to have 
emotional problems. 


Batteries of Tests and Questionnaires 


In general, the flexible use of batteries of tests and questionnaires is 
more effective for mental hygiene diagnosis than are single tests (5). A 
battery of eleven personality tests and one questionnaire with a validity 


coefficient of .80 discriminated significantly between normal and neurotic 
patients (27). 


Nondirective Interviews 


Recognition of feelings, such as “lack of confidence” and “self-defense,” 
as expressed in the interview, contributes to the understanding of an 
individual’s mental health. Thru analysis of phonographically recorded 
interviews investigators (6, 44) explored the content of interviews and 


case histories. The interview technic h : i 
"we as been th other 
publications (51, 53). oroly reviewed in 


Projective Technics 


The im Sont CM z " 
T. din portance of the projective technics in the diagnosis of mental 


l indicated by the large number of books and articles on this 
ajen: Frank (19) in a small, readable book presented the basic theory 
and use of projective technics. In his comprehensive review of the litera- 
pang (7) gave details of method and extensive bibliography for each 
pt al cr erie In Psychodiagnosis (45) Rosenzweig 

roje i i i 
used by clinical penbeinehus. technics among other diagnostic procedures 
Most work has been done in 


lost this area with th i used 
projective technics, the Rorscha ge te 


ch and the Thematic A ion Test. 
pperception. 
Altho the value of the Rorschach method as a clinical instrument has 


been demonstrated, i idity i ing i 
the control of menee a ie dependent upon ihe person, ung ind 
Of particular significance in the study of mental health was Monroe's 
effort to use the Rorschach with groups of college freshmen to detect actual 
and potential deviations from mental health (37). She used the matching 
method to validate this procedure. On the basis of the Rorschach responses, 
examiners wrote descriptive sketches of each girl’s intellectual and emo- 
tional development. These sketches, with identifying data deleted, were 
later submitted to instructors who had had opportunity to diakre and 
know the students. They were instructed to identify the tani from 
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the i 
SN Ie arina eie ahont taet student that they 
anen ea ie tha e ; ported that there were few errors in 
les : usands of cases, and that these errors were due to care- 
ese inaccurate descriptions or to badly phrased statements. 
for Dein an Pee. ene ee arriving at a better basis 
etme ae ce : pperception Test. Coleman (11) attempted 
bel e effect on forty-one children of seeing a motion picture 
S ore they made responses to ten of the thematic apperception pictures. 
"ber pne that “within the operational limits of this investigation, the 
ae ver usefulness of the Thematic Apperception Test appears not to be 
E cte by daily experiences of a similar intensity." Tomkins (55) made 
: Pp ae: study of the theory and technic of interpreting this technic, 
nd Symonds (54) applied it in his study of adolescent fantasy. 
S Another picture test that has aroused much interest recently is the 
zondi test, which is composed of six series of eight photographs of mental 
patients, from each of which the subject chooses the two pictures he likes 
most and the two he dislikes most. Its purpose, like that of the Rorschach, 
is to “reflect the personality as a functioning dynamic whole" (13). 
Effort is being made to improve other reaction-to-picture technics which 


seem most promising. A quantitative analysis of the Picture-Frustration 
both positive and nega- 


Study (18) showed moderate to high correlation, 
f personality, scholastic 


tive, between this technic and other measures o 
d socio-economic status during 


aptitude and achievement, interests, am 
childhood. Further work was also done on the study of anxiety reactions 
by means of pictures (16). J 

Another variation of the picture projective 
on more than 20,000 subjects over & period 


of four water-color pictures. Each picture, purposely vague, 
different social situation: being with one other person, being personally 
alone, being socially alone, and being with many other persons. The 


worker lets the subject look at each of the four pictures for one minute 
and then asks him to write a story about them. Under these conditions 
children produce stories that appear to be very personal and to reveal 


their conflicts, characteristics, and general attitudes toward life. 
A new concept of the reliability and validity of projective technics, 


different from the statistical concepts that have been developed for 
standardized tests, is being recognized. According to this newer concept, 
variations in response may be important diagnostic information, revealing 
the subject's persistent dynamic personality patterns. Another emphasis is 
on comparison, not of separate traits, but of “configural organization” of 
the same individual as shown by different instruments. Muench (39) em- 
ployed the Rorschach, the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test, and the 


Bell Adjustment Inventory to “evaluate personality changes exhibited by 
clients as the result of non > Much of the valida- 


directive psychotherapy. 
tion by so-called expert judgment has met with justifiably severe criticism ; 
ften been rendere 


in reality, such judgment has 0 d by untrained persons 
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who lacked sufficient basis for making the particular judgment ee. 
Validation of these instruments and technics should be solidly base: e 
clinical diagnosis and “subsequent life adjustment and performance o 
jects” (19). 3 
pie : relate oneself to others is a major manifestation of 
mental health, the technics of sociometry (30) and socio-drama are Ma 
portant instruments in this field. Many articles, too numerous to include 
here, describing these technics and their application in various groups 
have been published in the magazines Sociometry and Sociatry. f 

An important new development is the application of projective methods 
to certain informal experiences. For example, Pepinsky (42) observed his 
client's reactions to the picture of a bleak landscape on the wall of his 
office. Each client responded to the picture uniquely and used it as a 
stimulus to explore and analyze his personal problems. . 

Finger painting and spontaneous drawing and painting have likewise 
recently received much emphasis as diagnostic and therapeutic technics. 
The two volumes by Alschuler and Hattwick (4) are the most extensive of 
the studies of children's painting; they give much detail on the interpre- 
tation of paintings against the background of case study data. 

Sears (47) pointed out the importance of a sensitive observer who 
recognizes the variation in the child's responses which may be caused by 
differences in recording and measuring, by materials, 
tween child and worker, by the length of the play session, by the degree of 
spontaneity of the child's play, and by his recent emotional experiences. 

Altho the validity of the Sentence Completion Test for the diagnosis of 
personality has not yet been established, the technic gives promise of 
usefulness on different diagnostic levels (52). 

The most practical and helpful kind of 
an experts use of a technic, 
Another valuable type of r 
proved promising (2). 


by interaction be- 


article is the verbatim record of 
followed by analysis and discussion (6, 38) 
esearch refines a technic that has already 


Therapeutic Instruments and Methods 


Therapy to promote mental health may be applied on three levels: in 
the home or classroom, in special groups formed in the school, or in 
groups under psychiatric supervision. Each of these kinds of therapeutic 
experiences has been optimistically described; each has value. Therapy 
dramatics (23), free play and discussion (1), sociodrama in the home 
(34), and play writing and acting (33) are examples of the use of play 
technics and group therapy in home and classroom situations. 

Group therapy on a more technical level is one means by which emo- 
tionally disturbed children may be given experiences that cannot be pro- 
vided in regular classrooms. There are three basic types of group therapy: 
play therapy for young children, activity group therapy for older children, 
and discussion group therapy for adolescents and adults. The entire April 
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Is issue of the American Journal of Psychiatry was devoted to group 
G rapy and bibliotherapy. One example of group therapy for children in 
rades III to VI was described by Koenig (31). Children with behavior 
problems were referred by the teachers and came to the “playroom” once 
a week for six months. The therapist was extremely permissive at first, 
allowing the children freedom to choose any of the activities: clay model- 
Ing, woodworking, puppetry: rhythms, and the like. All but one of the 
children showed “improvement” in personality patterns at the end of the 
experiment. The investigator recognized the need for a follow-up of the 


children’s adjustment some months after the end of the play sessions. 
Landisberg and Snyder (32), in their analysis of four nondirective groups, 
clarified the process of nondirective play therapy. Group therapy for 
mothers was also described and evaluated (24). Valuable suggestions for 
improving play therapy were given by Conn (12), Despert (14), Harms 
(25), Malone (36), and Slavson (49). 

A recent review of psychotherapeutic counseling (51) contains refer- 
ences to articles far too numerous to discuss here. One promising method 
of this type of counseling is the statistical and qualitative comparison of 
the technics used in “successful” and unsuccessful" interviews (50). Brief 
methods of treatment for everyday maladjustment are being developed. 

Bordin (9) pointed out that therapies vary in the degree of responsibility 


assumed by the client, in the degree of the worker's sensitivity to the 
lient, and in the type of response he makes 


attitudes expressed by the c 
to the client's attitudes. 
At the most technical and specialized end of the scale of treatment are 
the technics of the psychologist, psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, and medical 
specialist. According to Burt (10) child guidance 15 à psychological and 
educational problem. Most problem children are not mentally ill; their 
need is for environmental changes, character training, OT remedial teach- 
trained in “normal psy- 


ing. These are the province of the psychologist, i 
le mind by every possible approach, rather 


chology” i who 
than by m am subjective. intuitive technics. Both psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists are emphasizing the mental hygiene wie ne of their 
work and are attempting tO appraise their results. A most provocative 
volume is entitled Failures in Psychiatric Treatment (28). 

Since the various kinds of shock therapy ore in vine ot cru 
2 "HXered here except to pom sing 
Ey, ipy neeo mE = Li te ate use a dud therapies. 


cautioning against the indiscrimin 


Further Research Needed 
ful use of any technic or instrument depends upon the 
rsonality. background of theoretical knowledge, 
experience, and training—more research is needed to determine e Hun 
effective methods of preparing workers in this field. Equally fundamenta 
is the need for more accurate knowledge about the conditions that give 
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rise to conduct disorders and neuroses in childhood, and about effective 
ways in which conditions can be changed so that individuals can develom 
thru their own efforts, the best mental health possible for them. Wit 
reference to the technics themselves, the major effort might well be spen 
on experimental study of those that are most promising and have a soun 
basic rationale. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mental Health in Community Life 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


y witnessed the publication of a 
tal health of various aspects of 
during the war but could not 
riod also saw the 
blem of building 


Tu THREE-YEAR period under reviev 
im er of studies of the effects on men 
b var. Many of these studies were begun € 
e completed until the cessation of hostilities. The pe 
Publication of a number of studies bearing on the pro 
à peaceful society in an atomic age. 

olitical Systems 


It is interesting to note that the three-year period which included the 
years just before and after the close of the war produced some studies 
of the effect of administrative changes on mental health in which observa- 
tions were made before and after the changes were introduced. These 
studies were made in Japanese relocation centers. In the current three-year 
cycle practically all of the studies are of governmental procedures already 


In operation. 

Irving (42) in a study of the psychological aspects of th 
movement in Alberta showed how the existing distrust of Eastern Canada 
and its institutions, the work of the United Farmers group, and the hope 
of financial rehabilitation when taken together had a widespread appeal. 
Furthermore the "positive comradeship" which members received seemed 
to supply a felt need. When these forces Were welded by a powerful per- 


sonality a stron «ation was built up- 
g motivation : : 
A second analytical study of the effect of governmental procedures is 


that by MacCrone (49). He obtained data from a dominated Lo 
group thru biographical documents and direct group discussions. le 
resistive attitude which h to be related both to the know! 


e found seemed 0 
edge by the group that they once had been a free ae hae d 
m adjoining British rotectorates were not 50 sever s : 
against and to the ts they had in their own cultural and tribal organ 
ization. " 

Patri i ^ relative to the rights of women as 
ee examined E os in, Sweden, and Russia in 


indivi i $ Great Britain : 
individuals in the United pot t of the Weimar Republic. 
s dence of woman 


1920-1939 and com 
pare : 
A score of -+1 was given if the law supported the pa apis icio 
fo an individual and ^ iE d for those affecting 
or laws affecting both ma n a rion 

i lts indicated that altho 

only mesi weed M eae? ts, under the Weimar 
. The investigator SUg 


were some similarities in all 
Republic married women had relatively ee 
5 


Effect of Forms of Government and P: 


e social credit 


omen an 


a e. 5 
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gested that this may have made the transition from a republican to 4 
Nazi form of government easier than it otherwise might have been. T 

Lewin (47) reported an interesting comparison of the aims of or 
Boy Scouts of America as set forth in Baden-Powell’s Scoutmastership ii 
the aims of Hitler Youth as set forth in Schirach's Die Hitler pm 
Idee und Gestalt. A careful check was made of the reliability of the 
analyses. Nazi emphasis was significantly greater, statistically, on na 
tional loyalty, national identification, and determination. 


Effect of Socio-economic and Class Status 


Numerous studies of the relation of social status to various aspects o 
child development were reported during this period. Havighurst an 
Taba (38), in a study of character development in adolescents in 2 
midwest community of 6000, found the following correlations henni 
character reputation measures and social class; honesty .57, loyalty 54. 
responsibility .52, moral courage .49, and friendliness .40. Character 
reputation was measured by averaging opinions of age-mates and adults 
who knew the subject. Academic grades correlated .74 with measures 9 
character reputation. This was much higher than the correlation of A 
with IQ. The authors concluded that the individual’s character reputation 
in this community meant essentially conformity to the school, and the 
school culture in this case was in the main a middle-class culture. 0 

In a study of social status and ability, correlations ranging from 2 
to .40 were obtained. The correlations for number ability, verbal com- 


3 e 
prehension, and word fluency were somewhat higher than those for spaC 
ability, reasoning, 


a correlation of .4 


the adolescent toward r institutions was further studie 
by Hollingshead (41). The Possibility that the family’s attitude towar 
its social position as well as its actual social position may be a factor Was 
suggested by Anderson ( )« 

Duvall (24) in a study of conce, 


mothers, those o 1 


Ptions of parenthood found that Negr? 
f lower socia class 


es, and those with older children fene 
less developmental conceptions than Ci 
: Per classes, and those with younger ci 
dren. Differences among social 


classes in child.reari tices wer® 
also studied by Davis and Havighurst as 37). ui. a 


Tt has long been known that in American culture some correlation 
exists between parental occupation and intelligence. Robinson and Meenes 
(65) reported that this relationship in Negro children tends to be some 
what lower than in white children, and Haggard and his collaborators (2 
suggested that cultural differences 


have not been taken into account ade 
quately in the construction of intelligence tests, 
396 
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e interesting differences among occupational 


Centers (10) obtained som 
s toward the place of women in the family, 


strata with’ respect to attitude: 


value of technological progress, and causes of success. 
PES the social status of occupations in Canada is much the same as 
at in the United States was shown in a study by Tuckman (75) who 
reported a correlation of 97 between the rankings by individuals in the 
two countries. Further evidence that changes in the social status of occupa- 
tions take place slowly was furnished by Deeg and Paterson (19) who 
found a correlation of .97 between two rankings taken twenty years apart. 
Social and psychological factors associated with group differences in 
fertility were examined by Kiser and Whelpton (44). The psychological 
effects of unionism were studied by Chalfen (11). The importance of 
a knowledge of the values of lower-class cultures as well as middle- and 
upper-class cultures by those who work with children was pointed out 


by Green (31). 


Mental Health in Different Cultures 


Underwood and Honigmann (76) in their comparison of Kaska Indians 
and a Haitian peasant community noted that the Indians become taciturn, 
individualistic adults while the Haitians are sociable and warm, but 
insecure. They suggested that differences in child training, especially 
variations in continuity of training and consistency of reward, may in 
part account for the difference. 

Gulick (35) suggested that in the development of a satisfying form of 
government for Japan it will be necessary to change some rather funda- 
mental beliefs which the Japanese have held. There is, for example, the 
religious conviction which essentially forces every Japanese to marry 
and reproduce, thus intensifying the overpopulation problem. The belief 
in the Emperor as a Deity is another case in point. 

fact that white 


Thompson and Joseph (73) observed the interesting 
contacts with two Hopi communities of similar geographical and cultural 


background produced quite different results. In one the resulting changes 
ture while in the other they were disruptive. 


were of an integrative na [ i 
Such observations suggest that careful description of both the psychological 
nature of the contacts and of the individuals on whom the contacts operate 

ttitudes and beliefs of a 


are needed. 
e of taking into account the a 
hem is emphasized in a study of the Navahos by 


Kluckhohn and Leighton (49). ; E. 
In a series of inter tudies of a Guatemalan community, Billig, 
Gillin, and Davidson (6, 29) compare the Mayan Indians and the 
Ladinos, who compose the populati the community. Both groups felt 
economically insecure. Rorschach results tended to show less constriction 
of personality in children of both groups than in adults. Despite the fact 
that abundant sources of conflict are present in the lives of these people, 
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the Rorschach records do not show a high incidence of anxiety. The 
investigators ascribed this fact to the refusal of these groups to face 
reality. 

How a predominantly religious group, the Russian Mennonites, was 
transformed within a comparatively short period into a distinct ethnic 
group was described by Francis (26) and an analysis of the use of alcohol 
in the Mohave society was given by Devereux (21). It was noted that the 
drinking behavior of the Mohave is much like his ordinary behavior. 

Problems of the Chinese youth were analyzed by Chin (13) and prob- 
lems of Chinese working-class adults were reported by Chen (12). A type 
of relatively isolated social order without established classes or ranks but 
tending to produce a sense of inferiority relative to outsiders was described 
by Munch (56). How cultural differences affect the development of anxiety 
symptoms was analyzed by Henry (40). 


Sectional Differences 


Gray (30) using the Allport-Vernon Study of Values Test, found that 
southern white college girls gave about the same pattern of values as that 
obtained for Negro college women in an earlier study. The religious value 
ranked highest, the esthetic lowest. She interpreted these results as indi- 
cating that the southern environment has a similar effect on both Negro 
and white population as far as the development of values is concerned. 

Differences in crime rates between Negroes and whites in four com- 
munities equated with respect to such socio-economic variables as home 
ownership and tenancy, occupational patterns, education, and number 
of persons in a household were reported by Moses (55). Felony rates and 
delinquency rates were markedly higher for the Negro areas. 


Some of the characteristic differences among families in four regions 
of the United States and the mental hygiene implications of these differ- 
ences were detailed in a series of four articles by Folsom (25) on the 
New England family, Cavan (9) on the Middle Western family, Haynér 


(39) on the Western family, and Vance (77) on the Southern family. 
Differences between rural and urban areas were studied by Gross (34) 
and Trescott (74). 


During the cycle under review considerable interest developed in the 
possibility of reducing intergroup and intersectional misunderstanding 


and tension thru educational and other methods. Developments in this 


area were summarized in the ninth yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
(43) and the bulletin of the Social Science Research Council (81). 


Effect of War and Related Conditions 


Odlum (60) found that the emotional reactions of children to air raids 
were comparatively few but that evacuation was a much more disturbing 
experience. Emotional disturbances in children under five when separated 
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from their mothers were so frequent and severe that separation was 
avoided whenever possible. The behavior problems most frequently found 
in children over five following evacuation included enuresis, emotional 
upsets, and delinquency. The last was more marked in boys than in 
girls. Anxiety symptoms when they did arise seemed to be centered not 
so much in worry about possible injury to parents as in fear of being 
deprived of their care. Speech disturbances were also noted. 

The effects of war on American children was studied by Young (82) 
thru interviews with mothers of 120 children ranging in age from thirty- 
six to eighty-four months. Thirty-seven percent of the children seemed to 
show no particular effects. Disturbances in the remainder centered about 
(a) father in service, (b) increased fatigue and irritability of mothers, 
(c) war talk and war films, (d) absence of mother, and (e) housing. 
Further evidences of the effect which disruption of family life can have 
on children were revealed in case studies by Dukes (22). The effect of 
war on nationalistic and militaristic concepts of college students was 
studied by Stagner and Osgood (71). Freeston (27), using data from 
children’s drawing and written work, repeated in 1948 the study she made 
of 1000 children in 1944. She concluded that age for age the children 
had gained in social maturity and were more aware of their limitations 
and possibilities. Because of this apparent gain in maturity and aware- 
ness Freeston suggested that the children were able to withstand upheavals 
of wartime and to show greater stability than were prewar children. 

The effects of evacuation on a group of J apanese-American adolescents 

. ranging in age from twelve to nineteen years were studied by Derrick (20). 
The effects of mobility were reported by Wattenberg (79). The develop- 
ment of anxiety tensions in children in a displaced persons camp and 
the possibility of redevelopment thru group therapy was studied by 
Althoff (2). A summary of the effects of war on youth was prepared by 


Watson (78). 

The effects on children a 
studied by Niremberski (5 
marked changes in the standar e » 

A variety of studies of psychiatric casualties among military personnel 
were reported during this period. Representative of this group were those 
by Appel, Beebe, and Hilger (4), Brill (7), Gardner and Aaron (28), 
Grinker (33), Lidz (48), and Miller (53). — 

Problems involved in the resettlement of British 

f the consequences 


nd adults of living in concentration camps Were 
9). Increase in terror and fear symptoms and 


d of values were noted. 


prisoners of war were 
of evacuation of 


studied by Curle (17). Some 0 
Japanese eeren were reported by Rademaker (62). A number of 
Jman (68) explored the problems of displaced 


studie hat by Sega 
s such as that by »e£ ng the war are 


persons. Changes in civilian behavior du ja 
reflected in a study of postwar increase in suicide (52). . 
Changes in attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis from 


1935 to 1945 as studied by Remmers (63) and Remmers and Wood (64) 
ttitude toward Japanese and Nazis at the be- 


showed a sharp drop in 4 
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inni f the war, with no change in attitude toward Nazis but a 
kel i turn toward Japanese as the war progressed. There were no 
"es Ed changes in attitude toward the Jew. . 
E " resistant stereotypes of college women are to change despite 
signi changes in world events was reported by Seags (67). Difler- 


ences in social attitudes among German and American youth were reported 
by McGranahan (50). 


Community Planning for Rehabilitation of the Emotionally 
Maladjusted 


The interest noted in the closing years of the war and the first postwar 
year in the rehabilitation of the veteran has continued into the three-year 
period under review. Considerable interest has developed in broadening 
community plans to include not only veterans in need of mental hygiene 
services but also all emotionally maladjusted individuals. To solve the 
problem of locating those in need of help considerable attention has been 
given to the possibility of developing screening devices. The paper by 
Zubin (83) deals with this problem. 


The rehabilitation of the emotionally and mentally maladjusted veteran 


was considered by Bauer (5), Burton, Eaton, and McMahan (8), Condon 
(16), Dunn (23), Greenhill and Lowenbach (32), and Seidenfeld (69). 
among others. Community planning for the mental hygiene of the aged was 
discussed by Kraus (46) and for the mental health of industrial employees 
by Smith (70). 

Discussions of community planning 


the ravages of the war, but have extended into the development of a peace- 
time society in an atomic age, as was 


noted by Alexander (1), Chisholm 
(14), Coleman (15), Menninger (51), and Stone, Castendyck, and 
Hansen (72). 


have not stopped with overcoming 


Delinquency and Community Factors 


Mintz (54) reexamined data reported in a previous study on the 
relationship between lynchings and certain economic indices. The correla- 
tions between Negro lynchings and 


and the correlations between the Ayres index and deviations from the 
lynching trend were only slightly significant. 

The conception that delinquency is multiple-caused and that the com- 
bined efforts of home, school, and community are needed in an effective 
attack upon this problem received recognition in numerous papers. 
summary of the findings in this area is given in the 1945 Yearbook of the 


National Probation Association (57), the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education (58), and a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (80). 
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CHAPTER V 


Mental Health in Schools and Colleges 
HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


- 
Tuc LITERATURE covered by this report revealed the same trends which 
have previously been reported in the corresponding numbers of the 
Review for 1940, 1943, and 1946. In addition to these established trends, 
however, new emphases have emerged to enrich the interaction of mental 
hygiene and education. These emphases support the postulate that the 
central instruments of the educational process, namely, the curriculum, 
method, administration, and the teacher, should supply the major con- 
tribution of education to mental health. Clinical services to children and 
youth in schools and colleges will always be important, but in a sense 
they will always be peripheral because by definition the basic concern of 
mental hygiene is not remediation but prevention and facilitation. 


Mental Hygiene and the Curriculum 


A penetrating statement of the preceding view with respect to the cur- 


riculum was given by Kubie (25). As a psychiatrist he argued that the 
curriculum can be used as an instrument of both diagnosis and therapy 
because a pupil's interests are a cue to his underlying motivations and 
conflicts, and because at the same time the curriculum may contribute to 
his emotional maturation thru self-knowledge. 

Arisman (4) gave research embodiment to Kubie’s thesis by develop- 
ing criteria to evaluate elementary curriculums in terms of meeting the 
emotional needs of children. Child. Potter, and Levine (14) after 
analyzing 914 stories in third-grade readers concluded that the readers 


make a definite impact on the personality development of children by 
encouraging certain kinds of motives and discouraging others. This 
investigation is an important methodological contribution to the field of 
content analysis. 

Taba and her associates 
ings which will presumably give h 


(46) annotated a carefully selected list of read- 
igh-school students, among other things, 
a healthy insight into human relations. Alschuler and Hattwick (2) pub- 
lished an elaborate two-volume report on the relation between painting 
and personality in young children. Naumberg (31) studied the free art 
expression of problem children and adolescents as a means of diagnosis 
and therapy, while Johnson (23) gave a general discussion of fine arts 
as a means of personal integration at all stages of development. Soibelman 
(41) reviewed the literature on the therapeutic and industrial uses of 
music. 

Systematic course instruction related in whole or in part to mental 
hygiene has appeared more frequently as a function of the regular cur- 
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riculum. At the college level, Pepinsky (32) listed a helpful cme n 
of thirty-three items related to this problem and discussed the E id 
of individual therapy in classroom groups. Tyson (48), e dh : 
opinion of eight analysts and 124 college undergraduates, conclut e 2 a 
bibliotherapy has some value for those with mild personality disorders. 
Snyder and Snyder (40) reported personality changes resulting from a 
course in mental hygiene for college students. 


Relation of Personal Adjustment to Reading and Language 
Achievement 


Evidence is accumulating in support of the thesis that the learning of 
any subject must be viewed in terms of the total personality of the 
learner. Impressive confirmation of this point is contained in studies of 
reading difüculties. Blanchard (9) used psychoanalytic concepts to 
illuminate the problem of reading disability. Vorhaus (49) stated that 
nonreading is an expression of resistance. After reviewing the maladjust- 
ments of eighty children, Missildine (28) asserted that reading difficulty 


is a symptom of underlying emotional disturbance often traceable to the 
coercive attitudes of the childr 


en’s parents. Russell (35), using a thirty- 
four item bibliography, reviewed the research on reading disability and 
mental health. Turning to another department of language, Dunkel (17) 
analyzed the group Rorschach records of students of Latin and concluded 
that language performa; 


nce may be influenced in part by the personality 
characteristics of the individual pupil. 


Methods of Instruction and Mental Health 


Recent developments have indicated much greater insight into the con- 


tribution which the method of instruction may make to the mental health 
of pupils. Kay (24) and Grambs (18 
of psychodrama as a method of teachin, 


; and Haas (20) reported favorable results 
technic to problems of teaching. . 

eived serious attention as a productive 
(13) produced the most impressive rep^rt 
t the college level. Axline (5) applied the 
making constant reference to its relevance 


Albrecht and Gross (1) presented a research- 
alues of nondirec 


of this method of instruction a 
same theory to play therapy, 
for classroom instruction. 

oriented discussion of the v 
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biography in teaching a course in abnormal psychology for college 
students, and Sims (38) gave convincing data on the value of the essay 
examination as a projective technic in uncovering the unacknowledged 
motivations of students. 


The School Group as a Setting for Personal Adjustment 


There has developed, among competent observers, an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of the face-to-face group as a setting for personal 
adjustment. A comparable appreciation of the opportunity which the 
school at all levels affords for the formation and nurture of such groups 
also seems to have emerged. Much of the research in this field dealt with 
methods of defining the configuration and appraising the status of these 
clusters. The study of Young (51) at the elementary-school level and that 
of Bonney (10) at the secondary-school level were representative of this 
type of investigation. Drawing on a thoro knowledge of sociometry, 
Jennings (22) summarized the following four characteristics which differ- 
entiate children’s groups with high interaction and morale: (a) the extent 
of the network of association; (b) the kind and number of leadership 
Positions produced; (c) the closeness of the less prominent to the more 
prominent members; and (d) the variety of roles which individuals in the 
group have to each other. She ‘urged that the knowledge of these char- 
acteristics should be used in promoting emotional and social adjustment. 

In support of Jenning’s point, McClelland and Ratliff (27) outlined 


four steps for using sociometry in the cultivation of good social adjust- 


ment. Shoobs (37), at the ninth-grade level, and Thrasher and Kerstetter 
hich tested the advice 


(47), at the university level, reported experiments w 
of Jennings, McClelland, and Ratliff in live situations. Smucker (39) 


conducted a related study with cliques in a college dormitory. 


Teacher Personality and Teacher Relations 

onents of the mental hygiene viewpoint is 
stress on the importance of the personality of the adult (parent and/or 
teacher) in the psychological environment of the child. What kind of 
at kind of person is the teacher are basic 
questions aimed at this point. Symonds (45), who has done extensive 
work on this problem, suggests in evaluating the teacher personality that 
any individual who is to succeed as a teacher (a) should like teaching; 
(b) should be personally secure and should have self-respect, dignity, and 
Courage as opposed to feelings of inferiority and inadequacy; (c) must 
be able to identify herself with children; (d) must be emotionally stable; 
(e) must be free from anxiety; and (£) must not be overly self-centered. 
Tn an analysis of letters from 12,000 pupils describing “The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most,” Witty (50) found a cooperative democratic attitude, 
kindliness and consideration for the individual, and patience among the 


highest ranking traits. 


One of the cardinal comp 
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Perhaps the most significant researches in this area = ie Sy 
Anderson and Barker. In earlier studies, Anderson found that omin " 
behavior on the part of teachers leads to unhappiness and pe e ria 
children, while integrative behavior on the part of teachers oe Apa 
flict and increased harmony among children. His method. involve : 
use of a carefully controlled procedure for observing the n s 
children and their teachers. Studying samples of teacher behavior at a 
ends of a year’s interval, Anderson, Brewer, and Reed (3) conclu p 
that certain behavior patterns and personality characteristics of teachers 
persisted into the second year, even tho the teachers were then with en 
ent children, and the children's behavior tended largely to change with 
different teachers. Barker (6) used the interview, case study, and super- 
visors' ratings in studying the best, average, and below average teachers 
Írom twenty schools. The results showed a high relationship between 
efficiency in teaching and the teacher's adjustment to pupils, adminis- 
trators, and associates, as well as the teacher’s possession of a philosophy 
of life. Barker’s study contains fifty-four references. 

If we can accept the foregoing testimony concerning the importance 
of the teacher’s personality, more attention should be given to its assess- 
ment. Symonds (44) presented a thoro analysis of present practices and 
inadequacies with respect to this problem and proposed many novel 
adaptations of newer technics of evaluation. He rated the interview as 
the most valuable method for appraising teacher personality. Blair (8) 
did not find much help in applying the multiple-choice Rorschach Test to 
a study of the personality adjustments of teachers. 

In a different vein, but in a study related 
teacher adjustment, Leeds and Cook (26 N 
a useful scale for determining teacher-pupil attitudes. While a reliability 
coefficient of 91 was obtained, the results revealed little relationship 
between the inventory scores and personal factors of the teachers. 

Haas (21) conducted a novel study of the attitudes of college students 


toward their English instructors. He secured his data in a conventional 
manner, but his technic of d 


to the general problem > 
) reported the construction o 


positive the interaction in the group 
ication and the sounder the learning: 
ortance of the teacher's personality 15 
e understanding of children is equally 
s (33) presented a helpful review 2 
f his experimental data revealed statis 
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tically significant changes in pupils and in teacher-pupil relationships 
resulting from a program of education in human relationships. 


The Dynamics of School Administration 


. So far, what might be called the mental hygiene aspect of school admin- 
istration has not been the object of much investigation. At the same time, 
however, a number of advances are occurring in the application of the 
principles of social psychology and cultural anthropology to the manage- 


ment of people in intrainstitutional relations which promise to place the 
problems of school administration in a wholly new perspective. It is the 
prediction of this reviewer that within the near future, perhaps in time 

tudies of the dynamics 


for the REviEW's next number on mental hygiene, s! 
and mental hygiene of school administration will appear. A step in this 


direction has already been taken by Cooper (16). He has proposed a 
ciometry to school administra- 


number of stimulating applications of so 

tion. He has argued for the usefulness of the sociometric concept of struc- 
ture with stars, clusters, and chains, the concept of operational as opposed 
to official leader, and the concept of grouping and regrouping. He also 
Proposed sociometry as a technic for a continuous analysis of groups of 
Citizens, employees, and pupils, and as an aid to research in school 


administration. 


The Mental Health Status of College Students 


checklist, Stone (43) studied the problems of 
Women listed twice as many problems as 
men, altho men worried more about finances. There were some differences 
between the types of problems troubling veterans as compared with other 
civilians, and those disturbing married as compared with unmarried men. 
In another investigation using the Thurstone Personality Schedule, Steckel 
(42) found some relation between the ability to handle finances and the 
Psychological adjustment of the student. 

An important aspect of the adjustment of college students is their 
ability to emancipate themselves from the emotional adhesions of their 
home life. The first test of emancipation comes when the student first 
enters the college community. Interested in this problem, Rose (34), 
Using the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, studied the homesickness of sixty-six first-year college 
Women. Her results suggest that the type of home life is related to the 
experience and amount of homesickness. They also indicated that the 
Well-adjusted first-year woman is never homesick and that the homesick 
Woman tends toward psychasthenic deviation. In a related investigation, 
Sherman (36). using a sixty-item questionnaire, attempted to measure 
the emancipation from parents of university students of both sexes. The 
Most emancipated group was composed of 72 percent men and 28 percent 
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women. Emancipation was related to type of parent-student relations and 
the methods of parental control. 


Bier (7) administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
to four matched groups of medical, law, dental, and other college students 
who were selected to act as standards of comparison for a Catholic sem- 
inary group. All groups gave evidence of less satisfactory rupe o^ 
than the population at large and the seminary group proved to be the 
most deviant of an already deviant population. 


Nahm (30) constructed a test to measure the ability to understand 
and apply mental hygiene principles and administered it to 422 senior 
students in twelve schools of nursing in Minnesota, Many students were 
seriously deficient in a knowledge of mental hygiene. Of particular im- 
portance was their confidence in the efficacy of "good advice" and their 


lack of appreciation of the importance of home background in producing 
personality maladjustment. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Mental and Physical Health and Safety in Industry 


LYDIA G. GIBERSON 


Bexareoty, American industry is recognizing the necessity for a com- 
plete and rounded medical service, physical and mental. The tensions 
and exigencies of the war years have pointed up the need for attacking 
the medical problem at its point of greatest stress—industry. Extremely 
valuable work has been done during 1946-1949. The articles cited in 
this chapter represent about one-twentieth of those reviewed to obtain a 
cross-section of the general thinking in the industrial world by medical 
men, nurses, psychologists, and management people. Despite the large 
number of articles and books written during this period, the literature 
has lagged far behind industry’s awareness of its responsibilities and the 


achievement it has made as a result. Particularly has this been true in the 


field of industrial mental hygiene. There is an abundance of material 
d scarcity of contributions to 


based on speculation and theory but a marke 
the literature of factual experience in the field. 


Mental Hygiene in Industry 


The urgent need for wider application of the psychiatric methods 
already proved has become an accepted fact. The open-mindedness of 
industrial management toward this need was very well brought out by 
Dershimer (13). He pointed out that it was very essential that the psychi- 
atrist be willing to learn about industry and its problems, in order that his 
advice might be sound, suitable, and acceptable. Management's point of 
view was well presented in Modern Industry (33). The relationship of men- 
tal health and the environment was shown by Felix and Bowers discussion 
(15) of “where we are” as regards our knowledge of socio-environmental 
factors and “where do we go from here” in future research and coopera- 
tion between medical and social sciences. Rennie and Woodward (40) ina 
practical way showed the direct result of social and environmental factors 
that attack the worker on the job and the need for an operable philosophy 
of work. Cohen and Ebaugh (10) discussed the function of the psychiatrist 
in industry based on conclusions n a survey of the literature relative 
to human ial. and psychologica actors. . 

The vilium ul "hyeical health has long been understood. Slowly, industry 


has come to recognize the emotional factors associated with work. Novick 
(36) reviewed the work experiences of some persons in the industrial 
mental health field to prove his statements. Clarke and Law (9) reported 
their experiences in the all-important project at Oak Ridge, underlining 
the emotional element as a real problem in employment. Biernoff (4) 

d account of the psychological dynamics of 


gave a long and detaile 
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traumatic neurosis. Schaller (45) discussed psychoneurotics in naa 
with special reference to the effect of lump payment versus weekly pon gi 
to workers in case of illness or injury. He believed the difficulty was ee 
so much with the patients themselves as with the complicated handling o 
these cases—repeated examinations, hearings, and dissensions. Kay (25) 
discussed interpersonal relationships between nurses and patients with an 
excellent blueprint of emotional maturity which well applies to nurses in 
any environment. Corcoran (11) clearly showed that insight into ie 
psychological basis of personal problems was as necessary a part of the 


individual nurse’s equipment as was her knowledge of first aid or of 
evidences of infection. 


During the war many counseling 
directed by persons who were inad 
personality or both. Slowly, 
most counselors remaining i 
a contribution to make to 
technics and emphasized th 
(2) reported industrial non 
than clinical nondirective counseling 


programs were set up. Some were 
equate with respect to training or 
these poor programs have disappeared, and 
n the field are well-trained individuals with 


Placement and Adjustments of Handicapped Persons 


Immediately followin 


material on rehabilitation. Of late, 
Taylor (43) and Bridges 


at aging in industry should be counted as 
many toward the older worker made such 
liams (49) and Stieglitz (47) gave both the 
edger of aging. 


a subdivision necessary. Wil 
credit and debit side of the 1 


Absenteeism 


Felton (16) discussed phases of 
up the social implications. Kossori 
older workers. Among the best d 
were those of Gafafer (20). How 
Page (34) are worth reading. R 
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illness causing absenteeism and pointed 
s (27) was especially interested in the 
etailed studies of general absenteeisn! 
vever special studies by Newquist and 
aube (39) presented, from the personal 
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point of view, the reasons workers stay home but gave little analysis of the 
underlying causes. The real causes and stated causes are often far apart. 
Pennington (37) approached the problem from the point of view of 
uncovering the hidden cause. Fraser (19) reported a study showing that 
psychoneuroses were responsible for between one-quarter and one-third 
of all absences from work due to illness. Within the past three years, 
some industries have acknowledged alcoholism, a frequent cause of 
absenteeism, as a disease. Bacon (3), Maupin (31), and Norris (35) 
concluded that alcoholism not only makes a man unfit for this or that 
job but that it makes him unfit for any job. Alcoholics can, however, be 
rehabilitated in many instances. In fact, alcoholism is more susceptible 
to correction in industry than in the community at large. Studies from 
industrial psychology indicate that good working conditions are conducive 
to good work attendance. McQuitty (30) and Tiffin (48) determined that 
serious workers desire good working conditions, good bosses, and a chance 
for advancement far ahead of a particular pay level. 


Human Relations in Industry 


More and more attention is being paid today to the important problems 
of human relationships. Fortune (17) clearly showed that good human 
relations were not learned from books or made by laws but grew out of 
individual attitudes and mutual understanding. In concentrating on the 
attainment of technical skills, man has failed to develop successfully his 
Social skills, especially his ability to work cooperatively with others. 
Management and labor are slowly learning that the price of good indus- 
trial relations is emotional reeducation. Roethlisberger (41) reviewed in 
detail five books from the management field and then defined human 
relations, Sachs (44), Raube (38), and Kronenberg (28) all felt that 
job satisfaction, social relations, and personal achievements were of more 
importance to workers than financial gain. Spates (46) expressed the 
belief that the desire of people at every level of organization is to be 


treated as human beings. 


Safety 


The literature is filled with material on accidents and the accident-prone 
individual. Many points of view are expressed, as is evidenced by the 
articles by Bresler (6), Dubois (14), and Kemp (26). Giberson (21) 
concluded that accidents are symptoms which indicate that something is 
Wrong with the individual or his environment. Often there is an obscure 
emotional disturbance of which the individual himself may not be aware. 


Health Programs 
oncern of both management and labor, and 
dirig in size and increasing 
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Health is now a major c 
Programs stimulated by both groups are expan 
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i is li has been 
i lue all over the world. A good cross-section of this literature ! El 
s Res gre lien (1), Charron (8), Derryberry a2). Franklin (18), 
Harrison (22), Hess (23), Rubin (42), and Wittmer (50). 
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CHAPTER VII 


School Health Services 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY and THOMAS E. SHAFFER 


Tae ADDED impetus to child health conservation given by World War II 
has continued thru the period under examination and is reflected not 
only in specific research but also in important federal and state legislation, 
national surveys, conferences, and assemblies concerning the health of 
children. Because many of these activities, tho not research, have con- 


tributed significantly to progress in school health service, they are included 
in this review. 


Administration 


Because of pending legislation designed to provide federal aid for 
health services to school children, studies concerning the organization and 
administration of health services in schools have added importance. In the 
study of child health services made by the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics (1), it was found that in 1946 only 3 percent of metropolitan 
counties were without some organized school medical services, while 68 
percent of isolated rural counties did not have such service in a single 
school. Twenty-two percent of all children five to fifteen years of age 
were in these counties which lacked school medical services. On a country- 
responsibility for furnishing school health services was 


states are available. 
Other studies of state an 
(27, 49) showed a predomi 
located in the education agencies, 
In a list of criteria for appraising federal sch 


Legislation introduced into the Eighty- 
planning by state education and heal 
obtaining federal funds for school health 
may be found in the National School 
by the Senate in April 1949. 
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- An example of this provision 
Health Services Bill (54), passed 
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While the value of adequate child health care is unchallenged, never- 
theless, demonstration of its worth is useful. In a recent study of five 
large orphanages in North Carolina (11) emphasis was given to the low 
percentage of Selective Service rejections of individuals who grew up in 
these institutions as compared with the high percentage of rejections in 
the state as a whole. The point was made that the good pediatric care, 
periodic examinations, correction of remediable defects, and balanced diet 
which the orphans received were responsible for their health. 

A small-scale evaluation of the Astoria plan of school health service 
(58), carried out in New York City, six years after the program was 
initiated, showed that the basic plan of teacher observation and referral 
for medical examination from teacher-nurse conferences had functioned 
satisfactorily, Few physical problems escaped detection, altho emotional 
disorders were not so effectively discovered. Studying the reasons for 
failure in follow-thru to correction after defects are found, Hardy (16) 
showed that parents’ understanding of the significance of early remedial 
care and the availability of required professional service is all-important. 
The need for health education, particularly at the time of health examina- 
tion was thus stressed once more. One suggestion for improving follow- 
thru by the next generation of parents was proposed in a description of a 
child health conference integrated thru the school medical service into a 
high-school curriculum, to increase understanding of child health among 
the teen-age students (48). 

Gaps in school health services as generally con 
improving the quality of school health examination (57), and recom- 


mendations for increasing the cooperation of physicians in school health 
and physical education programs (4) have been discussed in a compre- 


hensive manner. : 
Hood (17) described a noteworthy demonstration of school health 


service in a rural county. As in the Astoria plan, teachers and nurses con- 
ducted the screening examinations, but the children suspected of mee 
health problems here were referred directly to their own doctor, who thus 


had a major role in the program. 


conducted (7), ways for 


Progress in Combating School Health Problems 


Concurrent with the attention given to improved health services has 
been the remarkable improvement in mortality rate in the five- to four- 
teen-year-old age group. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (31) 
pointed out that between 1900 and 1946 the death rate in the United 
States among children five to fourteen years of age dropped from 3.9 to 
the low level of less than 0.9 per 1000. This decline was largely due to 
decreases in a relatively few leading causes of death (33). j 

In a summary of health progress and current needs of the school child. 
the desirability of shifting primary emphasis from communicable diseases 
of childhood to the more urgent demands of accident prevention, nutrition, 
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rheumatic fever, dental caries, and emotional disorders was stressed e. 
Rheumatic fever heads the list of diseases which cause death x 
children of school age. In a survey of 401 children in Grades V to \ 
in Georgia, Quinn (42) found rheumatic fever in 2 percent of the i 
Rheumatic fever has been described as a disease of urban surroundings, 
but Jackson (19) reported an incidence of 0.61 percent among children 
five to nineteen years of age in a rural county in Iowa. In a carefully 
planned survey and statistical analysis, Quinn, Watkins, and Quinn (43) 
found no statistically significant differences in the rates for rheumatic 
heart disease among rural, semirural and urban children. The rate in 
crowded homes, irrespective of rural or urban location, was almost twice 
that found where crowding did not exist, which difference was statis- 
tically significant. ; 
A special report of the Committee on School Health and the Committee 
on Rheumatic Fever of the American Academy of Pediatrics (2) empha- 


sized referral of children with vague signs of rheumatism by teachers and 
nurses for medical review, 


The reasons for absenteeism furnish 
health status of school children. An imp 
been conducted in Canadian schools (35) 
were absent less often for medic 


a relatively valid index of the 
ortant study of the problem has 
- It was found that rural children 
al reasons than were urban children, but 
edical causes, chiefly inclement weather 


pected, upper respiratory infections were responsible for about 50 per- 
cent of the absences for medical reasons, 

Vision and hearing conservation are basic to a school health program 
because these handicaps are quite common, have subtle onset, and place 
Severe penalty on a child's progress in school. An evaluation of various 
vision-testing procedures currently employed in schools (Snellen, Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test, and Keystone Telebinocular) was reported (47). The 


value of the Snellen Test, carefully conducted with controlled illumination. 
was reaffirmed when 89 pere 


in need of eye examinati 

The pitfalls as well as 
lion program were admirably d 
The program was conducted in 


ards in a community hearing conserva- 
escribed by Willard and Proctor (56). 


equate public health program and is d 
Sing and school health services, medical- 


social work, and clinics for consultation and for general medical or 


many community agencies in promotion of 
The most prevalent health problem of children of 
120 
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caries (31). A good example of the increasing tendency for professional 
groups to assist in the school health movement is a manual prepared by 
the Council on Dental Health of the American Dental Association (3). 

In a study of Iowa City children Boyd and Cheyne (10) found that 
caries was almost universal as was its tendency to progress. Much atten- 
tion has been directed in recent years to developing procedures which 
might reduce the occurrence of caries. The most promising of these is 
repeated topical application of 2 percent sodium fluoride to children's 
teeth. Jordon and his co-workers (21) studied the effect of various num- 
bers of applications of sodium fluoride and concluded that good results 
are proportional to the number of treatments. At least four applications 
in a series are needed. 

The accepted doctrine that malnutrition predisposes to dental caries 
has been shaken by two studies (12, 25) in which children with proved 
nutritional deficiencies had less than half as large an average increment 
of caries as a group of well-nourished children. The authors were unable 
to explain these results by present knowledge about caries. . 

Immunizations and advances in public health practices have made in- 
fectious diseases less important in school health services than they once 
were, but the “nuisance diseases” will always be a problem for schools. 
Kaiser (22) described a method for treating pediculosis by two applica- 
tions of a DDT preparation at a seven-day interval. The results were com- 
pletely satisfactory and absenteeism from this cause was reduced to one day. 

Ringworm of the scalp has been a problem in most cities. Several re- 
Ports which aid in understanding this condition appeared. Rothman and 
Smiljanie (45) found there is an explanation for the percepi. mel 
tion that ringworm of the scalp clears up spontaneously during adolescence 
and that adults are immune. From hair of adult humans they were able to 
isolate ether-extractable fatty acids which inhibit the growth of the causa- 
tive fungus, Schwartz and associates (46) reported gogi menis for ben 
treatment. of ringworm of the scalp during an epidemic in Hagerstown, 


Mar 1 

yland. . i 

Tuberculosis is an infectious disease for which control measures can 

be applied in the schools. There is controversy over the proper bd to 

Carry it out, some workers advocating routine chest X-rays without 
» 


tuberculin testing and others recommending tuberculin tests to ped 

the infected group in which X-ray examinations should be given. Jordan 
o m l 

(20) presented evidence to support this latter plan. ; . 

In ren of immunizations, epidemics of contagious diseases still occur 
in schools. Rodman, Bradford, and Berry (44) savestipted an — 
outbreak of whooping cough in a suburban school where 50 percent o 

o 


is incidence 
t i i ;entually contracted the disease. The inci 
E i hpc on uid children was slightly reduced. 


of the di in previously imm : d. 
In demon ot y^ em omi of the National Tuberculosis Association 
(39), detailed consideration was given to children who = la ue iin 
of their educational programs because of some special health problem. 
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Tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nutrition, epilepsy, and diabetes are among 
the various conditions selected for discussion. 


Safety Education and Problems Relating to Accident Proneness 


The fact that accidents have moved to first place as a cause of death 
among children of school age was revealed by reports of insurance ex 
perience (30, 34). Motor vehicles and drowning are the two leading 
causes of accidents for boys five to nineteen years of age and for girls 
ten to nineteen. Among girls five to nine years of age, burns are second 
to motor vehicles, Analysis of these data brought forth suggestions for 
improving the situation (32). 

In industry it has long been known that certain individuals tend to 
have more accidents than others and they have been labelled as “accident- 
prone.” One of the few studies of this trait in children was made by 
Fuller (14), who found that children who suffer injury frequently tend 
also to have more problems than those who rarely get hurt. There seems 
to be no evidence that injury proneness can be identified with undesirable 


traits in children. Rather it appears that a combination of circumstances 
are predisposing factors in the injury-prone child. 


School Environment 


supervision of school hygiene 
falls within the scope of school health serv: 


ices. 
Sturkie (51) drew attention to the limited scope of the usual health 
department supervisi 


vision of school sanitation and described how he assem- 


nd devised a rating scale for a complete sanitary survey 
of schools. 


Gallagher's study 


(15) of sickness among users and nonusers of a 
chlorinated swimmin 


g pool is useful for schools where pupils use such a 


at over a seven-year period there was only a 
slightly higher incidence of respiratory disease among the users than 
among the nonusers. 


Tinker (53) challenged the tendenc 


An authoritative statement on the statu: 
sized that general use of ultraviolet irradi 


plished. One such research project (40) 


rural schools indicated that ultraviolet lig 
the spread of measles. The authors did 
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Growth and Development 


The Wetzel Grid (55) has become widely known as a device for demon- 
strating growth and development by means of two measurements, stature 
and weight. Leeson, McHenry, and Mosley (23) found that the Grid 
method was not consistent in detecting deviations in nutritional status 
when compared with clinical appraisal by a physician. However, in a two- 
year study of growth and physical condition of malnourished children 
compared with a control group free from nutritional deficiency diseases, 
Mann, Dreizen, and Spies (24) reported that Wetzel Grid findings paral- 
leled medical and dietary observations. On the grid, the test group 
showed uneven progress and retarded schedule of growth. However, some 
of the control groüp exhibited the same changes, attributed by the authors 
as probably due to infections. In a group of children in nutritive failure 
the grid has been compared (26) with the Red Graph method (41) for 
identifying stages of bone development. Developmental age on the grid 
and skeletal age were seldom identical, but when used together the com- 
posite picture of growth and maturation was better than with either alone. 
The Red Graph is an amplification of the Todd method of assessing 
skeletal age from inspection of wrist X-rays and promises to contribute 
greater understanding about the symmetry of skeletal growth than has 


heretofore been available. 

Meredith and Stuart (29, 50) criticized the use of height and weight 
determinations alone as measures of growth and development and pro- 
posed a series of measurements to include body weight, standing height, 
hip width, chest circumference, leg girth, and subjective ratings of the 
thickness of folds of skin and subcutaneous tissue in two areas of the 

ly for height and weight 


body. A “Physical Growth Record” calling on 
measurements for use in schools where it is not considered practicable to 
make other measurements has recently been described by Meredith (28). 


Developments in this field of interpreting body measurements reflect 
universal appreciation of the need for simple. reliable appraisals of growth 
and development which would identify children in need of health ap- 


praisal and counseling. 

A number of studies (9. 
between socio-emotional ma 
mechanisms which are responsibl 
the home which deny emotional secu 
of prime importance. 


emonstrated close relationship 
ladjustment and failure to grow. The exact 
e have not been shown, but attitudes in 
rity and tranquility are undoubtedly 


13, 52) have d 


Cooperative Activities for Improvement of School Health Services 


Advances in school health depend to a large degree upon interprofes- 
sional cooperation. Mention has been made (3, 39) of the contributions 
ne voluntary health agency in this regard. 


of one professional group and o. : j 
The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education (38) has prepare d 
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a manual on standards for the health appraisal of school idee s 
National Committee for School Health Research in Canada, rp n 
the Canadian Education Association and the Canadian Public lea s 
Association, has issued three significant reports (35, 36, 37) pris 
to a survey of existing conditions in Canadian schools, mental ve pu 
problems, and absenteeism. Most of these problems are not limited 4 
national boundaries, so the past and future reports of this Committe 
should find application in the United States as well as in Canada. 


Summary 


In summary, the accent 
viding for the health nee 
municable diseases of 


of these studies is on understanding and e 
ds of school children. Conquest of the cor 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Health Education 
MABEL E. RUGEN 


Has education is concerned primarily with the processes by which 
individuals and groups are taught to understand and voluntarily apply 
the principles and facts that will enable them to attain complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being. This process is difficult to define as was 
evidenced in a recent symposium (2). The appearance of ten new health 
education references since 1946, all of which express points of view con- 
cerning the nature and purposes of health education may be taken as an 
indication of the current emphasis on clarification of the basic concepts 
and objectives of health education and of their realization in practice. 
Of these references the one by the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
of the American Medical Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion (3) seems to have presented the best available consensus of informed 
opinion in the feld of health education. 

National and international interest in improving the health of all people 
stressed the importance of education, too. This is recognized in the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization, which asserts that the attain- 
ment of the objectives for improved health of all the people is dependent 
upon an informed and educated public. Some agreement, locally, nation- 
ally, and internationally, of basic concepts and objectives for health edu- 


cation, therefore, is important. 


International and National Developments 

The World Health Organization has been proclaimed as *the greatest 
achievement in the history of international public health" (53). The ac- 
ceptance by the governments of fifty-four nations of the right of every 
human being to the highest attainable standard of health is without 
parallel in world history. Education was described as an activation of the 
individual and the key to world health. The World Health Organization 
was described by Parran and Bondreau as the cornerstone of peace 
(43) and by Eliot (15) asa significant evidence of success in attaining 
international cooperation. 

Health education programs grow out of the health needs of people. 
Events since the war have served to focus attention on basic economic 
and sociological factors. Mendenhall (32) related health to living standards 

d for the health education of 


and economics and presented data intende 

adolescents or adults. National health and the attainment of health educa- 
tion objectives were shown to be dependent in a large measure upon 
income. Discussions of recent federal legislation like the Hospital Survey 
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and Construction Act by Johnson and Spinney (25) and the ine cun 
Mental Health Act by Felix (17) contained important health e ^ pet 
content. Likewise the reports of the National Health Assembly (3 j^ - 
the Ewing report, The Nations Health, (16) have provided a — res 
extensive public education. Still another educational effort Wen t H th 
ference on local health units initiated by the American Public Hea 


Association (4), in which fifty-nine lay and professional groups partici- 
pated. 


Administrative Planning for School-Community Programs 


. ing 
The trend toward closer school-community-health-department planning 
in matters of health has continued. Cooperative arrangements Been 
> : rovs 

state departments of health and education were presented in a recent go 


ernment publication (58). The use of joint committees and councils at the 
level of the state, the 


effective planning was reviewed by Rugen (52) i hé 
defining and improving the process of joint planning. Integrating t 
School health education activities with those of the community was advo 


sota, a cooperative health 
since 1943 (63). The Kans 
Hood (23) was planned f 
Southern States Work Co 


Schober (55) described the Place of the Council of Social Agencies d 
helping the publi eir community agencies, Reynolds an 
Morgan (50) reviewed the development of health education efforts an 
m 1877 to 1947. Bradley (10) presented an 
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for the s 
1930, esi a. ipe and pointed out that during the decade, 1920- 
pai le e ph qae demonstrations of three to four years datano 
petted e tat rom 1930 to 1940 a few longer-term studies of an 
of Ibe Sonsin m were conducted. In more recent years, however, some 
missing. Rusen irection which characterized the earlier efforts has been 
for better pi conehideg that generalizations for administrative planning 
snesl iee = programa in schools may be derived from the results of 
Beali wage dies. Ten such generalizations are stated. 
Institute ae fen as a “shortage area” by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
school aie wx Experimentation (62) in a report of progress in four 
lined m 5 committee of the North Central Association (40) out- 
of health ed of action based on a study of recommendations and principles 
ucation for administrative use in appraisal and planning. 


Selecti 
ection of Content for Health Teaching 


One basi 
or oe e thë selection of health teaching content for particular age 
groups, A doz Oups ds the mortality and morbidity statistics of these 
the Joint C ozon big problems,” based on vital statistics, were stated by 
the health ri on Health Problems in Education (3) as essential in 
Sized in th ucation of teachers and children. Particular topics empha- 
e past three-year period included: safety, alcohol, dental health, 


Social hyo; 
hygiene, and human relations. MacLaurin (29) summarized the 
d concluded that in fifty years 


river train; E 

We had | «mom oar for adolescents an 

i one little to solve the traffic accident problem. King (26) out- 
h in an issue of Public 


Ine 
an e " S 
xperimental plan for accident researc. 
cation pro- 


Healt} 
Bram ae which provided basic data for a safety edu 


B 
dosi quse guidance in th 
education was urged by Hirsch (22) after a thoro study of avail- 


e : 
Propos nn The American Dental Association defined objectives and 
erha eaching content for children and youths (36). i 
ite ee discussed topics in this area are social hygiene, human 
included į amily living, and understanding self. All of these have been 
uman T the area of study frequently designated as personal health and 
relationships. Beister and others (8) prepared for teachers a com- 


Drehen; 

8m " n 

sive reference book of source units based on experimental teaching 
«Education for Family 


Tom the k; 
i € kindergarten thru the senior high school. d 
Journal of Educational 


Ling? + 
ci 8” is the title of the March 1949 issue of the of E 
of successful practice in Oregon, 


ocio 
New ogy (28). Descriptive accounts 

a ersey, Utah, Cokin and New York were presented. The White 

area (ee on Family Life also gave impetus to instruction in this 

). In Delaware (11) emphasis was placed on the mental hygiene 

(41) found that the study of 


e selection and presentation of content in 


appro 
People to human relations. Ojemann hat the, 
Student What they are like and how they behave—by junior-high-school 
S affected their approach to social problems. He concluded that 
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the junior-high-school pe was an appropriate time to begin the more 
tudy of human behavior. . 
M cs ded of public understanding of a given topic provides another 
basis for the selection of content. Metzner and Campbell (34) app = 
survey research methods to a study of public information on cancer = 
the effectiveness of the cancer campaigns. Responses of those interviewe 
revealed a need for better cancer education. Schiffers (54) determined the 
symptomatology (“danger signals”) which laymen should know about 
principal causes of death on the assumption that greater understanding 
of the principal causes of death, their symptoms, significance, and means 
of prevention would reduce mortality and increase longevity. 


Motivation and Interests 


The number of studies concerned with ways of motivating children or 
adults to apply principl 


period. Strang (61) presented some dat. 
Mead (31) stressed the importance of est 


ing and guidance technics in determining the selec- 
tion of experiences for health teaching, 


Effective Methods of Teaching 


g food habits based on some of the 


others continued. Radke and Klisurich 
(49) compared three methods of changing eating behavior: the lecture» 


individual instruction, and group decision with a group of mothers. A 
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feature of this study was to determine the permanance of the behavior 
after a lapse of two to four weeks following the instruction. It was dis- 
covered that the behavior of those mothers who were instructed by the 
group decision method showed the greatest improvement. 

Whitehead (65) conducted a project in which children participated in 
the appraisal of their own food habits and interpreted their conclusions 
to their parents and other adults. This procedure resulted in considerable 
improvement in eating practices for both the children and their parents. 
An investigation of how children spend their nickles and dimes was re- 
ported by Meredith (33). It was found that 60 percent of the white 
children and 80 percent of the Negro children spent money for luxury 

snacks” each day and that there was a close relationship between the lack 
of milk and fruit in the diet and the amount of money spent for “snacks.” 
habits of 14,000 children (20) based on the 
a three-day period indicated that there was 
hose teachers attended a 
in nutrition and health 
were given only printed 
lation regarding the rela- 


A report of the eating 
record of food eaten during 
greater improvement in diet among children w. 
Workshop and received direct inservice training 
education than among children whose teachers 
materials to read. There has been much specu 


tionship between nutrition and learning. 
Several studies dealing with the effectiveness of the newspaper, radio, 


and similar media for the distribution of health education information 
have been reported. Billings (9) related his experience with the use of a 
comic book as a means of transmitting information on venereal disease 
to individuals with limited educational background. Freeble and Robinson 
(18) reported favorable results, measured in terms of increased case find- 
ing, from a series of twenty-five articles based on real histories of venereal 
disease cases appearing in a tabloid newspaper. In an attempt to compare 


the relative effectiveness of various means of communication for present- 
ing information to parents about school health programs, Hein (21) 
radio programs, newspaper advertisements, 


utilized printed bulletins, ; 
in commercial theaters, and parent ques- 


window exhibits, health “shorts” r : à 
tionnaires. He concluded that the bulletin and parent questionnaire were 


the most effective means of presenting the health information and indi- 
cated that some changes in the health behavior of children of these 


parents was observable. 


Professional Education 

Three significant reports dealing with aspects of professional education 

in health education have appeared since 1946. The first of these deals 

with college health programs (37) and contains a summary of the de- 

liberations and recommendations of working committees representing 

many colleges, universities. and health agencies. A portion of this report 
The National Conference on Undergraduate 


is devoted to teacher education. : : 
Professional Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
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Recreation (38) concentrated on the improved training of classroom 
teachers and specialists in the respective areas. There is an increased de- 
mand for community health educators. Educational qualifications to meet 
defined functions were proposed by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation (5). “ee 

Health education and hygiene instruction in the college traditionally 
has been under the direction of the college health service. DeWeese (13) 
reported a decrease in the number of college physicians continuing this 
responsibility and an increase in the number of nonmedical health edu- 
cators assuming these instructional responsibilities. 

Steinhaus (60) reported methods used at George Williams College to 
make teacher-education experiences in health more functional. Each stu- 
dent works with a group of individuals and attempts to improve health 
behavior. Eastabrooks and Lundy (14) reported a plan for providing 


ucation field Stafford and Kilander 
rkshops, which include suggested 
education of the teacher. 


teacher personality and in the creation 


1 of a hygienic classroom. The evalu- 
ation of teacher traits was based on ju 


dgments of 12,000 children. 


in which a number of different ap- 
praisal measures were used, Leonard ( 


in state teachers colleges in California while 


Summary 


Research in the area of hea 
descriptive studies. Discussion 
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fo i 
r education and health have been outstanding. An increase in the number 


of 


evaluation in terms of better health pr 
inues to be a real need for the bette 
problems for research and the methods th 


studies relating to the improvement of teaching methods and their 
actices was evidenced. There con- 


r definition of health education 
hat may best be employed in their 


intensive study. 
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Finance, and the national 

Freedom of the press, 9 

Frequency, of word usage, 118 


government, 43 


General education, 80, 82; 
training, 203 

Grammar, 135, 139 

Group therapy, 390 

Grouping of pupils, in elementary schools, 
304 


in teacher 


Growth, developmental studies of, 423 
Guidance, of Prospective teachers, 191, 
196 


Handbooks, 299 

Handicapped, education of, 419; in in- 
dustry, 414 

Handwriting, 118, 122; 
tices, 122 

Health, 39; in industry, 413; school pro- 
grams in, 418; of teachers, 267 

Health education, 427; evaluation of, 
432; methods, 430; motivation for, 430; 
organization for, 427; School-commu- 
nity programs in, 428 

Health services, administration of, 418; 
improvement of, 423; in schools, 418 

Higher education, boards of control, 356; 
entrance requirements, 359; faculty re- 
lation, 358; financial aspects, 357; legal 
status, 356; needs, 357; organization 
and administration, 343, 355; surveys, 
355; teacher training for, 230; of vet- 
erans, 358 

Homerooms, 303 

Hygiene, in schools, 422 


current prac- 


Illumination, and reading, 114 
Income, by states, 49; national. 49 
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Industry, absenteeism, 414; employment 
of handicapped in, 414; health pro- 
grams in, 415; human relations in, 
415; mental health in, 413; safety in, 
415 

Inequalities, 32, 39; and family income, 34 

Inservice training, of administrators, 291, 
336; general principles of, 225; local 
programs, 220; needed research in, 226; 
regional programs, 220; role of col- 
leges, 221; of teachers, 219, 337 

Intelligence, and reading ability, 98; and 
Socio-economic status, 397; of teachers, 
195 

Intelligence tests, clinical study of, 387 

Intercultural education, 8, 23, 35, 38, 57, 
84, 129, 203, 398 

Interests, reading, 102, 126, 130 

Intermediate districts, 285 

Tnternal organization, of schools, 301 

International exchange of teachers and 
students, 65 

nternational organizations, educational, 
67; teacher, 262 

International relations, 64 

International understanding, 57, 83; ma- 
terials for teaching, 62; needed re- 
search in, 68; thru cultural exchange, 
65 

Internship, 291 

Interview technics, 388 


Junior colleges, 302, 359; supervision in, 
335 


Labor unions, 12, 39, 47; and educational 
policy, 23 

Lateral dominance, and reading, 112 

Legal status, of teachers, 254 

Library services, 304 x 

Literature, 125; in college, 125; curric- 
ulum, 125; effectiveness of teaching, 
128; interests, 126; teaching methods, 
126 


Maladjustment, 400 
Measurement, of teaching load, 237; of 
teaching success, 185, 214 


Mental health, 371; anxiety and, 379; and 


classroom methods, 406; in. community 
life, 395; community planning for, 400; 
of college students, 409; diagnosis, 372; 
in different cultures, 397; effects of the 
war on, 398; improvement of, 386; in 
industry 413; and politics, 395; and 
school administration, 409; in schools, 
405; and social status, 396; of teachers, 
407 


7 


À 


^ 


qu» 


December 1949 


Mental hygiene, 371; and the curriculum, 
405; experiments in, 379; of teachers, 
270 

Medie of instruction, and mental health, 

6 

Minimum-salary schedules, 241 

Minority groups, 35 

Monopoly, in business, 46 

Morale, of teachers, 265 


Needed research, in education for inter- 
national understanding, 68 

Need, for teachers, 179, 182 

Neurotic behavior, 380 

Objectives of education, 78 

Occupations, social status of, 397 

Opinion polls, 322 

Organization, of higher education, 343, 
355; internal, 301; of junior colleges, 
302; of school districts, 283; of state 
school systems, 341; trends, 301 

Organizations, educational, 260; interna- 
tional, 262; membership in, 260; state 
and local, 261 


240 (see also retirement plans) 

Perception, 382; of self, 383; visual, 109 

Personality, 371; and art, 160; of teach- 
ers, 185, 212, 268, 407; traits desirable 
in teachers, 211 

Ph.D. degree, proposed changes in, 231 

Philosophy of history, 14 

Physical health, 371 

Placement services for teachers, 214 

Polls, opinion, 322 

Population trends, 11 

Prediction, of teaching success, 
214 

Preservice education of teachers, 

Price controls, 45 

Principals, duties of, 293; 
291; status of, 306; superviso! 
336; tenure, 293 

Professional standards, 181 

Frojective technics, 160, 388 

Promotion policies, 213, 256 

Psychosomatic medicine, 372; training in, 
375 

Psychotherapy, 386, 390 

Public opinion polls, 22, 59 

Public relations, 311 

Punctuation, 140 

Pupil personnel services, 85, 304 

Pupil progress, 304 


Pensions, 


185, 211, 
201 


qualifications, 
ry duties, 


INDEX 


Questionnaire technics, 387 
Qualifications, for teaching, 210 


Race relations, 6, 35 

Racial attitudes, 129 

Radio, 9 

Readability, 113 

Reading, 95; in armed forces, 97; in col- 
lege, 96, 110; of deaf children, 98; dis- 
abilities, 95, 98, 107; eye movements, 
97, 109, 110; in high school, 96, 110; 
and intelligence, 98; interests, 102, 126, 
130; and lateral dominance, 112; and 
personal adjustment, 406; readiness for, 
98; remedial instruction in, 96; rever- 
sals, 118; special technics in, 96; status 
of achievement in, 97; tachistoscopic 
methods, 97, 109; tests, 101; textbooks, 
99; variability, 97; visual factors, 107 

Reading disability, 95, 98, 107; and emo- 
tional adjustment, 406 

Recruitment, of teachers, 191 

Religion, and social class, 37 

Remedial reading instruction, 96 

Reorganization of school districts, 283, 
325; factors influencing, 284; financial 
aspects, 286; procedures, 287; status 
of, 288; trends in, 285 

Retirement plans, 240, 256; attitudes to- 
ward, 245; status of, 244; statutory 
provisions, 243 

Reversals in reading, 113 

Rural schools, 284 


Safety education, 422; in industry, 413 

Salaries, principles for determining, 242; 
schedules, 241, 256; of superintendents, 
294; of teachers, 181, 240, 293; trends, 


240 
Schedules, of course offerings, 303 


Schoolboards, 298; duties, 299; hand- 
books, 299; personnel, 298 

School-community relations, 311 

School districts, organization of, 283; 


reorganization, 283, 325 

School services, extension of, 302, 314; 
special, 303 

Science, and democracy, 7, 8, 13 

Selection, needed research in, 215; of 
candidates for teacher education, 193, 
197; of teachers, 210 


Self-esteem, 383 
Shortage of teachers, 179; causes of, 180 


Single salary schedules, 241 
Social adjustment, 129 


Social anxiety, 26 
Social attitudes, of teachers, 186 
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ial psychology, 22 
i as, 39; of teachers, 267; and 
vocabulary, 101 
Socialism, 6 , 
Socio-economic status, and intelligence, 
397; and mental health, 396 
Sociometry, 390, 407, 409 
Special education, 305, 419 
Special services, 303 
Speech, of children, 155; methods of pre- 
sentation, 154; tests, 153 
Speech education, 152; effects of training, 
152; extracurricular, 153 
Spelling, 118; methods of teaching, 119, 
120; relation to language ability, 121; 
Status of achievement in, 119; tests, 
120; word lists, 118; word selection, 
118 
State boards of education, 342 
State departments of education, 343 
State school systems, organization and ad- 
ministration, 341 
Student teaching, 202 
Success in teaching, measurement of, 185, 
214 
Superintendents, county, 295; duties of, 
292; qualifications, 291; salaries, 294; 
tenure, 293 
Supervision, evaluation of, 337; in junior 
colleges, 335; organization and admin- 
istration, 334; by principals, 336; prin- 
ciples of, 334; trends in, 339 
Supply, of teachers, 179 
Surveys, 322; evaluation of, 32: 
education, 355; 
328; state, 325 
tices, 334 


» 


2; of higher 
local, 324; regional, 
; ef Supervisory prac. 


Tachistoscope, 
97, 109 

Teacher-pupil relationships, 185, 407 

Teachers, adjustment of, 185, 195, 268; 
certification of, 250; community rela. 
tions, 267; guidance of, 191, 196; health 
status of, 267; in college, 198, 230; in- 
service education, 219; legal status of, 
254; morale of, 265; organizations for, 
260; pensions, 240; personality of, 407; 
placement of, 210; preservice training 
of, 201; professional standards, 181; 
promotion policies, 213, 256; reasons 
for becoming, 192; recruitment of, 191; 


and reading instruction, 
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relations with administration, 210, 214; 
retirement plans for, 240; salaries, 181, 
240, 256; selection of, 193, 210, 214; 
shortage of, 179; social status of, 267; 
supply and demand, 179; unions, 10, 
260, 262; welfare of, 265; working con- 
ditions, 181 

Teacher tenure, 254, 285 

Teacher training, 201; curriculum, 203; 
English, 147; laboratory experiences in, 
202; professional requirements, 204; 
speech, 153 

Teaching load, 235, 303; effect of teacher 
shortages on, 238; measurement of, 237, 
303; pay based on, 236; present status, 
236 


Tenure, laws, 254; of school administra- 
tors, 293; of teachers, 285 

Terminal education, 303 E 

Tests, art, 166; English, 145; reading, 
101, speech, 153; spelling, 120 
Tansportation, accident liability, 320; 
financial aspects, 318; growth of, 318; 
legal status, 318; of pupils, 318 

Travel, in teacher education, 223 

Typography, and readability, 114 


Unesco, 61, 67, 84 

Unions, teachers, 260, 262 

U. S. President's Commission on Higher 
Education, 10, 33, 78, 83 - 

U. S. President's Committee on Civil 

Rights, 9, 32 


Values, 398 

Veteran's education, 349, 358 

Visual acuity, 208 

Visual aids, 145 

Visual defects, 420 

Visual factors in reading, 107 

Visual perception, 109 

Vocabulary, in children's writing, 118, 
148; growth of, 100; of reading text- 
books, 99, 100; and social status, 101 


Word lists, 118 
ord selection, in spelling, 118 
Work experience, 302 » 
Workshops, 338; in teachir education, 
219, 225 


World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 67 


f 


